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| THE 
CONVERSATIONS 
o F 
E M I I. V. 
—— 


Madame la Comteſſe &EPIGN Y. 


Inutileſgue falee ramss anputan'y 1 
Feliciores inſerit. Nen ar. 


lops the vagrant Bougbs away, a 
Ingrafting better as the old decay. Faancis, 


IN TWO VOLUMES. ' 
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M4 dear Girk, j 


dit "EY VEE 
intruſted me with the di- 
rection of your firſt ſtu- 
dies, I thought it a duty 
incumbent on me, to diſ- 
charge it in a manner 
that might both inſtruct 
and amuſe you. Such 
is the, plan of the Con- 
verſations which 1 have 
a 3 
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| ankle, and now de- 
dicate to 8 


That you may, one 


day, imitate the virtues 
of the mother, and walk 
in the ſteps of the daugh- 
ter, 18 the ſincere wiſh of, 


Ladies, 


Your affectionate friend, 


T he TRANSLATOR. 


London Dec. 20, 
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TRANSLATOR PREFACE. - 


Tis Conver ation f Emily, 
by Madame la Comteſſe 
d' Epigny, a tranſlation“ of 
which has been undertaken 
for the uſe of young ladies, do 
not form one of thoſe ſyſtems 
of education offered to the 
examination of learned men 
and philoſophers, though the 
book has received from both 
the moſt Hattering teſtimonies 
of approbation ; the beſt re- 
ward an author can either ex- 
pect or deſire: they are the 
c of a tender mother's 


From the Pari Edition of 1784. 
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PRE FAC E. 


obſervations, who gave up 
every other pleaſure for that 
of diſcharging the moſt inter- 
eſting of all duties, ſuperin- 
tending the education of 2 
beloved daughter. As no- 

thing eſcaped her attention 


that could affect the ſucceſs 


of . her cares, ſhe ſoon | per- 


ceived the inſufficiency of the 


uſual means to attain the end 


the purpoſed. She diſcover- 
ed in her young pupil an 
un conquerable averſion to 


thoſe books which are com- 


; monly: put into the hands of 
children, and a peculiar in- 
clination to converſe with a 


mother whom ſhe conſider- 
ed as a friend. This was 
a ray of intelligence which 


FP RRFA ON i 
pointed but to the diſcerning 
parent the path preſcribed 
by nature. She then threw 
aſide ſuch books, as fatigbed 


without improving the un- 


derſtanding of her child, i and 


oom poſed Refs, converſations; 
in which her daughter found 
the moſt -uſeful — while 
ſhe only ſought the gratifica- 
tion of a nuridlity- natural. to 
her age. 197 014 97 Fre 197] ck 

Her learned friends (among | 
3 was F. J. Nouſſeau) 
witneſſes of the ſucceſs of her 
plan, engaged her, to com- 
municate it to the Public. +1 

Every well-wiſher to youth 
was eager to poſſeſs a work 
ſo uſeſul both to the inſtruc- 
tor and the pupil. The for- 
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R PRE FACE. 


52. mer. after reading it, ceaſed 
bomplaini ng of the want of 
proper 3 for. children; 


and the latter, freed at length 


from the irkſome taſk of 
reading ſuch as they did not 
underſtand, were inſenſibly 


led to knowledge and virtue, 


by the paths of Tr and 
| amuſement." Leh 


A ſimple fact or two will 


1 prove the merit of this 
work, than any panegyric 


that can be made on it. 
In the year in which it was 
publiſhed, a worthy citizen 


of Paris, © zealous for the 


public good, depoſited a ſum 
of money with the French 


Academy, deſtined as a re- 


ward to that author, who, in 


„2 FF _Y fl ant . 3 8 


PREFACE: >" 


che courſe of the year ſhould 

produce the moſt. beneficial 
vork to humanity. This 
learned ſociety, according to 
the donor's intention, decided 
among the competitors, and 
1 unanimouſly adjudged the 
prize to Madame d Epigny,» 
already looked upon as the 
benefactreſs of the ing ow. 

neration. 5 

The Empreſ oy” Raſſia who 
knows how to reward merit, 
upon the reception of Madame 
d' Epigny's book, immediately 
appointed Bani one of her 
Ladies of Honour, and fettled 
on the mother a handſome 
penſion, with the reverſion 
| of it to FN bore, ah 


* 


K Außfage 36a, ( hotowrable 


5 fre! a Ah Akademy; and ſo 
diſtinguiſhedua reward from 


the Empreſs of Nuſia, ful- 


filled the wiſhes; of thoſe mo- 


thers, to whoſe gratitude Ma- 


_ dame 4 e "was o i 4 
| entitled. af 


ad to 9 0 | Ks in. 


lation of this work, the Tranſ- 


lator is conſcious how: 1mper- 


fect her faint attempt muſt 


appear, when compared with 
the original. 80 candid a 
confeſfion is the beſt apology 


which ſhe can make, and will, 
ſhe hopes, ſoften. the bis 
of thaſe learned men, whoſe. 
province it is to make ſuch 


a compariſon. She, by no 
means, would have ventured 


O on 


B 


A 


PREFACE, Xii 


upon introducing it to the 


public in an Engliſh dreſs, 


had ſhe not entirely relied 
on their indulgent generoſity. 


Happy will ſhe think her- 


ſelf, if her deſire to pleaſe ; 


(the only merit ſhe can plead) 
ſhould meet with ſucceſs! “ 


Vol. I. b 
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n SEM ENT 


My FRENCH EviT10N. 


Tre following Converſations were 

not intended for publication. A mo- 
ther who, by an ill ſtate of health, 

was deprived of every comfort, but 
that which ſhe found in the educa- 
tion of a beloved daughter, perceived 
that the child, from a very early 
period, took a particular pleaſure in 
converſation, and imagined it would 
be eaſy to turn it to advantage in 
order to form her underſtanding, 
and accuſtom her to reflection with- 
out conſtraint or effort, 

| She therefore determined to em- 
ploy theſe means, and attempted to 
compoſe ſome Converſations which 
amuſed and intereſted the child, 


but which failed of their main end; 
b 2 


0 ADVERTISEMENT, 


becauſe, in the opinion of a child of 
her age, a book, that was not printed. 


neither deſerved to be read nor 395 


ſerved. 
— This unexpected inconvenience 
for ſome tune perplexed the mother. 
As far from pretending to fix the 
attention of the public on her pro- 
ductions, as unprovided with talents 
needful to ſecure their indulgence, 
ſhe was under the. neceflity of miſ- 


truſting the partiality of a few 


friends, who thought theſe eſſays 
might not be uſeleſs in the education 
of girls in general. 

After much heſitation, ſhe deter- 
mined to fend her manuſcript into 
Germany, A bookſcller at Leipfick 
took upon himſelf, even before he 


knew the contents, to publiſh it 


in a very correct manner, after hav- 
ing it tranſlated into German, by a 


man of letters, and which appeared 
at the ſame time. 


In this. manner, the wiſhes of the 
author were accompliſhed beyond 


ADVERTISEMENT. vii | 


her hopes. Thus eſcaped from the 
inconveniencies of being known, ſhe 
added to her daughter's library a 
book, a pledge of her tenderneſs, 

which ſo delighted the child, as 
daily to afford * mother the moſt 
pleaſing reward. Some copies, how- 
ever, had reached France, by the 
way of Stra/burg ; and the public, 
naturally diſpoſed to favour even the 
intention of 8 any uſeful project, con- 
firmed by their ſuffrages the judg- 


vx ment of friendſhip. A bookſeller, 


in conſequence, publiſhed an edition 


from that of Leipfick, and contri- 


buted, without the participation of 
the author, to their being more ex- 
tenſively known. 
The advantage the child has reaped . 
from them, as well as the indul- 
gence of the Public, have alone 
been ſufficient to ſapport the reſo- 
lution of a mother in the midſt of 
the moſt cruel ſufferings, and of 
inducing her to perſiſt in her deſign 
3 VV 


i ADVERTISEMENT. 


of giving theſe eſſays the degree of 
perfection, Which ſhe thought thexß 
might receive. dhe wall venture 9 | 
to affert, that maternal tenderneſs | 

ſurpaſſes even the dread of death, 
ſince its reiterated approaches have 
not made her give up her deſign; 
but, by purſuing it, ſhe has had 
reaſon to be convinced, at every ſtep 
the has taken, how widely different 
the ſuggeſtions of tenderneſs are from 
the leſſons taught by experience. 
Not only the greateſt part of the 
Converſations in this edition have 
been added to the former, but thoſe 
which are here inſerted, have been 
entirely altered, and ſtripped of that 

imperious and dogmatical ſtyle which 
authority and ſuperiority of reaſon 
and years inſenſibly aſſume; be- 
cauſe the firſt edition was the lan- 
guage of prejudice, and the latter 
that of experience; or, in beiter 
terms, the firſt was the book of the 
mother, and the latter the work of 
the child. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ie 


- She: furniſhed all the materials; 
a nnknown to herſelf, inſtructed 
her mother how to turn them to 


| the beſt advantage, and tavght her 


the moſt certain methad of reach. 
ing her heart and underſtanding ; in 
ſhort, by her docility, and the mild- 
neſs of her diſpoſition, convinced 


her mother, what ſuperior advan- 


tages might be gained from a gene- 
rous confidence, and what ufe might 
be made of an innocent and delicate 


irony, an indirect and pleafant al- 


luſion, over fruitleſs e and 
ſevere reprimands. 
Memory, and a natle care, were 


only needful to properly digeft theſe 


Converfations, from thoſe which 


actually paſted between the mother 


and ho child. 
Beheld in this point of view, they 
point out to thoſe who make 
the education of children their bu- 


ſineſs, more than one unbeaten path 


in that difficult andi * career. 


General precepts, in the ſcience of 
education, as in every other ſcience, 
are of little uſe. No one diſputes 
them, yet nothing is gained by a 
continual repetition of them, nor are 
they much attended to; becauſe they 
are vague in their nature, and indicate 


no preciſe method; nay, it is no 


uncommon: thing, to obſerve thoſe 
perſons, who have them frequently 


in their mouths, act in direct 1 8 5 


poſition to them. 
It is indiſputably true, that two 


children do not exiſt who perfectly 
reſemble each other in every point, 


either in underſtanding. or diſpoſi- 
tion, any more than in their fea- 
tures, therefore theſe. Converſations 


cannot exactly ſuit. any child, but 
her for whom they were written; 


but if they have any merit, if they, 


in ſome manner, anſwer the expec- 
tation, they, in preference to all ge- 
neral maxims, ought to guide in 
this pleaſing, but anxious undertak- 
ing, a mother whoſe tenderneſs will 


ADVERTISEMENT. ai 


by terns exag aggerato the difficukics 

and the ſucceſs.” 
It is doubtleſs to be wiſhed, chat 
every vigilant mother would com- 
municate the fruits of her experi- 
ence to the public, particularly at 
that period when maternal love ſeems 
to penetrate. all hearts with more 
energy and force, and when, in 
= moſt young mothers, every taſte, | 
and every engagement, have given 
place to this affecting and powerful 
paffion. It would be a certain mean 
of laying a ſolid and durable founda- 
tion for a general and rational plan 
of education. 

The author of theſe Conperſhs 
tions, has an advantage over moft 
mothers, and which no one will 
certainly envy her. 

Reduced, by the deplorable gate of 
her health, to $4 only but power 
ful reſource, without ever being di- 
verted from it, except by her ſuf- 
ferings, ſhe has been enabled to 
give to her daughter's education a 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


continued attention; which few mo- 
thers could reconcile with other 
duties and circumſtances of ſitu- 
ation. 011 ; 
Thence a wndtooeſs, and it may 
be faid, an intimacy, reſulted be- 
tween the mother and the daughter, 
who; in the midſt of the little circle 
of their friends, have concentred 
the ſecret of education to them 
alone, as the ſecrets of ſtate are 
concentered to the King and his 
' miniſters only, amidſt all the conyer- | 
ſations of the Court. 
This reciprocal confidence is 
doubtleſs the main ſpring of a free 
and . generous education, to which 
the ancients gave the. epithet of 
liberal; and till a mother can obtain 
it, ſhe cannot flatter herſelf with, 
reaping the fruits of her labours. 
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FROM: THE 


„% Dir M0. R 


| TO THE 


: EDITOR of the F in Fuxnen Ebrriox. 
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Is 8 EN D ou, Sir, my Conver, ations. 


You made me exceſſi vely uneaſy, by acguaint- 


ing me, you found them unequal to the opi- 
nion I entertained of them, but you have 
relieved me from that anxiety, by informing 


me, that you perceive in them, neither a 
plan of education, nor any connexion in 


| the ideas. It was not my intention to pro- 

Poſe a new plan of education, nor had I the 
\ preſumption to deviate from that generally 
adopted by prudent parents. All I aimed at 


was, to fill up the vacant chaſms, if you 


will permit me the expreſſion, and to ſhew in 
what manner idle hours, and moments of 


relaxation, might be employed by a vigilant 
mother, in order to form the underſtanding 
of ber child, and to plant in her heart vir- 
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xxiv LITT IAN FROM THe AUTHOR. 


PR) - n+ 


— 


Rems, therefore, are out of the queſtion. 


Zet eum in this point "of view, edusation 


ſhould he divided (as in a well imagined 


and connected fyftem) into ſeveral periods, 
each of .zwwhich would require a different 
work. Let us ſuppoſe three printtpal ones: 
T he firſt concludes at 'ten years of age, the 
ſecond at fourteen or fifteen, and the third 
ſhould be continued till the child be ſettled in 


-the world. 


According to this ſcheme, I have adapt- 
ed the preſent work to the firſt period, in 


which I have endtuuourtd to prefent to my | 
child's underſtanding fimple ideas, to tnſtruF? 
and affiſt ber in developing them, and fre- 


quently to make uſe of chilifh port to lend 
ber lo mute ſenſible and ſolid refleFions. The 
fwo fuccreding periods muſt be treated more 
ſeriouſly; and I know not whether I pull 


| have courage to attempt the taſt, when 


my daughter's age ſpall require it, 
— 4 15 confiilen Tring mate, T reſign, Sir, 
theſe Converſations 'to you. Make "wht 
uſe you pleaſe of them, ſince 'you are of opi- 
nion, they may be uſeful to other children. 


CONVERSATIONS 


1 . 


4 FIRST CONVERSATION. 
oy 0 N E 


ore EMILY. 


all Manna, I have wad my Cate- 


chiſm; may 1 bring my work and fit by 
you ?---Oh! Mamma, Mamma! come 


-4 , hither, come hither! I hear adrum! look 
vel at the monkeys that are going along! 


Mor HER. 
Go to the window, my dear, with your 
Governeſs; and when they have paſſed 
by, come back to your work. 
"> Y Ob b&- A 


CONVERSATIONS | Con, I, 


(Emily goes to the window, and returns. ) 
EMILY. 

Mamma, I have ſeen them; why did 
not you come and look at them ? Do 
you not love monkeys! PRE 

MOTHER. | 

Not: much. There, take your work; 
and continue to embroider as far as chat 
flower. 


„„ 


| EMIL V. 
. Yes, Mamma. But why do not you 
love monkeys? I like them much. 
Mor HER. 
Why do you like them? 
EMIL v. 

Becauſe they are ſo droll, and make 

ſuch faces; they divert me mightily. 
Mor EER. 

Wete you to be acquainted with them, 
they, perhaps, would not ſo well enter- 
tain you; you would find them of a 
wicked, malicious, thieving, treacherous 
diſpoſition, | 


EMILY... E 
Aſtoniſhing! It is a pity! But as 1 

only ſaw them through the window, they 
ba # not hurt me, you know. Oh! thy 
are ſo droli, for all that, 1 ſhould like to 
ſee them near. 


. 


con. I. OF EMILY. | ” i 


MoTHER. 
And pray what kind of creature is a 
monkey? Since you are ſo fond of them, 


you ought perfectly to know what they 


are. 
EMIL V. 
To be ſure, I know very well; a mon- 
key is an animal. 
Mor HER. 
Has it the form of a dog, or a cat? 
EMILY. 
No, Mamma; it is like a monkey. 
MoTHER. 
To what animal do you think 1 it bears 


the greateſt reſemblance ? 


EMILY. 
I know not, Mamma; will you be fo 


kind as to tell me ? 


MOTHER. | 
Yes, my dear. It bears a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance to man in the features of its 
face, 1 its feet, and its hands. 
EMILY. 
What! ! 1s man an animal? 
3 Mor HER. 
Yes. Man is a rational animal. 
1 
TY do you call him a rational ani- 
ma 
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from other animals, becauſe man is the 


J mean a Inman creature of the en 


| . 
8 80 ? 
pleaſure as we do; they ſuffer and com- 


ma? 


4 CONVERSATIONS Con. I. 
Mor RER. 
By a rational animal we diſtinguiſh man 


only creature endowed with reaſon and 
ſpeech. 

EMILY. 

Then men are animals. That is droll; 

and you and I, Mamma ; are we ani- 

mals ? 

Mor RER. 

When I ſay man, I mean the what 

human Vet When I ſay a man, 1 

mean one human creature only, of the 

male kind; and when I ſay a woman, 


V 
Oh! Mamma, look! Chloe 1s gnawing 
my frock; but, Mamma, dogs do not 


MOTHER. 
No. They have neither the uſe of 
ſpeech, nor reaſon; they feel pain and 


plain when they are hurt. 
EMILY. 
Of what uſe can * be, Mam- 


on. 1. r EMILY. 


to others! ? 


MoTHER, 
To protect their maſters, who in re- 


turn feed and take care of them. 


EMILY. 
And of what uſe are men in the 
world * ? 
Mor HER. 
To live in ſociety. 
EMIL v. 
And what do they do all day long? ? 
 MorTHxrER. 
They mutually aſſiſt each other in their 


wants, in their N and even intheir 


pleaſures. 
EMII v. 
And what would happen to bim Who 


ſhould not help the others? 


MoTHER. 
What would happen to him? that 


others would not aſſiſt him, that he would 


become uſeleſs, that he ſoon would be 
neither loved, eſteemed, nor ſought after; 
that ſoon he would want every thing, and 
that at laſt he would die of enn, Want, 
and grief. 

EMILY. 


Then to be happy we mult be uſetul 
A3 


to be happy? ? 
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| MoTnrr. 

That is one of the ſureft means of at- 
taining happinefs. 

 EmtLty; 

What is happineſs, Mamma ? 

Mor RRR. 

It is what you experience my love, 
when you are pleaſed with yourfelf, and 
when you have done what require of you. 

EMILY. 

That is, when I have been e 
and learned my taſks well; but when I 
am grown up and have nothing more to 
learn, I then ſhall have no more occaſion 


Morne, J. 
Every age has its duties, its employ- 
ments, and 1 Its pleaſures. 
EMELY. 
Mamma, pray look at my work. It 
1s not badly done. 

MoTHER. Oe. 
1s it finiſhed? I told you not to 
leave your place till you had done your 

taſk. 
EMILY. 
Eut why fo, Mamma? 


% ne 


Con. I. G EAMIET 7 
Mor EER. 

Becauſe you ſhould accuſtom yourfelf 
to finiſh whatever you begin, and not 
to leave one employment for another 
& without cauſe, 


EMIL v. 
But, Mamma---It is becauſe--- 


. Mor HER. 

No argument. When I have told you 
what you ought to do, I expect you to 
fubmit without reply. 


e 

I will obey you, Mamma; but let me 

aſk you why you ſometimes ſuffer me to 

alk queſtions, and to ſay every thing 

- that comes into my head, and at other 
times you will not? 


t Mor EER. 
When we are talking together, whe- 
ther for your amuſement or inſtruction, 
4 you may with freedom and confidence, 
+ communicate to me all your ideas. I 


then anſwer you, and your queſtions are 
not unſeaſonable ; but when I order you 
to do any one thing, you ought to obey 
without reply. 


CONVERSATIONS Oon. I. 


EMILY. 
But why, Mamma? 
MoTHER: - +1 
Through reſpect and confidence. Did 
you ever know me to require of you any 
thing but what was for your good ? 
EMILY. 
No, Mamma. 
MoTHER. 
I have always condeſcended as nach 
as your age would allow, to explain to 
you the motives of the orders I preſcribe 
to you: you know it; whence then ſhould 
Word your repugnance to obey them ? 
EMILY. 
That is very true, Mamma; and 1 
promiſe you I will henceforth obey you 
without reply ; but when we are talking 
together you will e me to ſay What 


1 fike 


Mor EER. 
| Undoubtedly. | 
a Eni F* 
Are we now talking 

MoTHER. 
| I think we are. What is your opi- 
nion? | F 

"= E MILY. 

Oa! then I am going to aſk you many 


n. I. ö 7 
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queſtions, Mamma, what am I in the 
world for? 
id: - MoTHrrRr. 
ny Loet us hear. Anſwer me that queſ- 
tion yourſelf. YO OS 
„ 
1 know nothing about it. 
MOTHER. 


How do you employ NE the whole 
day? 
EMIL v. 
Nay, I walk, I learn my leſſons, I jump 
about, J ear, 1 drink, and chatter with 
you when I am good. 


1 Mor EER. 
ou Hitherto, ſuch are the purpoſes for 
15 which you were created. Lou exiſt only 


hat to eat, drink, ſleep, laugh, jump, grow 

up, gain ſtrength, and acquire know- 

ledge; that is all you have to do; but in 

proportion to your years, your employ- 

ments, as well as obligations, will be of 

| another nature ; inſtead of living only to 

jump, dance, and be troubleſome to o- 

thers, you will endeavour to make your- 

ſelf uſeful, to fulfil other duties, and en- 
Joy other amuſements. 

EMILY. 
Troubleſome to others! am I trouble. 
ſome ? 


pi- 


my 
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— MorA ER. 
Certainly; ; fince you are a child. - 


f r 
But a child is ſomebody. 


| MoTHER. 
A child will become in time a reaſon- 
able being. 


RNA 
But what am I now, being but a 
child ? . 

Mor RHRER. | 
How! you are five years old, and have 
not yet reflected on what you are? En- 
deavour to find. 1 it out yourſelf. 


EM II V. 
I cannot think of any thing. 


MoTHER. 

For my part, I think that a child i is a 
b creature, dependant on every 
one; that a child is ſimple, ignorant, 
giddy, troubleſome, thoughtleſs--- 


. 
What, have I all thoſe onen; 


Mor HER. 
They are nagar to your years. You 


on- 


t a 


ave 


En- | 


18 a 
very 
ant, 


You 
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then ſee that a child is indebted for the 
cares it experiences, to the ſole tender- 
neſs of its parents, and that of courſe it 
muſt be troubleſome, and inſupportable 


to others. | 
| EMILY. 
1 do not think I am ſo helpleſs. | 
MOTHER. 


The ſlighteſt blow would bring you to 


che e perhaps might kill) 8. 
EMILY. 
But cannot children, as welt as other 


e defend themſelves? 


MOT EHE R. 


Their ignorance and giddineſs do not 
allow them either to foreſee or avoid dan- 
ger, and their weakneſs prevents them 


from defending themſelves ; they inceſ- 


ſantly require ſome one near them to 


guard and protect them; nobody can be 
intereſted in rendering them theſe irk- 
ſome cares, becauſe children cannot of 
themſclves make any return for it; and 
it is only by their mildneßs, docility, and 
attention to thoſe who do them ſervice, 


| that they can hope for a continuation of 


them; for if they be ill-tempered, if 
they reply rudely, if their hearts be not 
ſenſibly touched with the obligations they 


» : 
x3, 
| 
| . 1 
4 * 
| | | 
iF 
1 
1 
. 

- 1 
15 
1 
1 
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one, and then they would be very much ] 


take care of me? 


becauſe I have given you to her in 


you, unleſs you make yourſelf amiable; 


be unjuſt in me to require her to do 


„ CONVERSATIONS Cont, 
owe to thoſe who are attentive to them, 
they will ſoon ' weaken the ee, een | 
tion which their fituation naturally in- 
fpires: they will be forſaken by every 


to be Pe. 
EMIL v. 
"Hor is not my Governeſs obliged to 


MOTHER. 
Your Governeſs takes care of you 


charge; but I cannot oblige her to love 


and ſhould you ſhew the leaſt humour, 
rudeneſs, or ingratitude to her, it would 


you ſervices which you would fo ill re- 
quite, and I even would 1 1 her to go 
near you. 
EMILY. 
Well then, I could dreſs myſelf, 
MoTHER. 
Do you think you could? 
EMILY. 
Yes, Mamma. 
MOTHER. 
Well, let me ſee. Untie your frock, 
and rake off your collar. 


on. I. 


em, 
era- 

in- 
very 


uch 


1 to 


you 
In 


love | 


ble; 
ur, 
ould 
o do 
| re- 
o go 


frock, 


Con, I. 
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EMILY; 
1 have taken off my collar. 
MOTHER 
Nov for the frock. 
"EMILY; 


Oh! I can very well take off my frock. 


---Mamma, will you be ſo kind as to 


untie the ſtrings. 

Mor HER. 50 
No, you are to do it yourſelf, ſince 

you ſuppoſe you have no one to aſſiſt 
you. | Te 
MILLY - | 
But I could do all the reſt very well. 
„„ >AMOTREK. 3 
Still you want ſomebody to untie your 


frock ? Put on your collar again. 


EMILY. 

Mamma, I cannot. 
. Mor RER. 
You muſt have aſſiſtance to put on 
your collar. Judge by this trial, how 
much, even in the moſt trifling things, 
you ſtand in need of your Governeſs; how 
careful ought you to be of diſcouraging 
her, leſt ſhe ſhould leave you; for ſhould 
that happen through your fault, I ſhould 
have no inducement to procure a perſon 
to ſupply her place, 
Vol. I. B 
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EMILY. 

Truly, Mamma, I ſhould be much to 
be pitied; I never thought of that: 1 
could neither go to bed, nor get up, nor 
do any thing without help. 


Mor RER. 
You then plainly ſee, that children, 
being under the neceſſity of receiving 
aſſiſtance from every body, muſt be gen- 
tle, polite, and grateful; amend their 
temper, improve by the leſſons and advice 
which they receive, and be ſenſible that 
when they are corrected, it is a proof of 
regard and friendſhip chat is given them, 
and che means of gaining eſteem. 


. EM II v. 
I never thought of that before; but I 
hope I am not very naughty. 


MorTHER. 
Children of your age are uſually care- 
leſs, and void of reflection. | 


EMILY. 

Now I will refle& and be more care- 
ful, and I will love my Governeſs better 
than ever, becauſe ſhe has ſo much 
trouble with me. Still there are a great 
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many things I know nothing of. Are 
there not? | 
MorTreR. 3 
Not only there are many things with 
which you are unacquainted, but you 


muſt be convinced you know nothing, 


ſince you know neither what you are, 
nor even the purpoſes for which you were 


created. 


EMILY. 
Nay, I know | It now, and I ſhall never 
forget. 
Mor RER. 
You ſoon learn things that require 
long ſtudy. 1155 
Fiir. 
I have done my taſk. Will you look 
at my work, Mamma ? 
7 MoTHER. Ces 
Let me ſee. It is very well. You 
may go to play now, if you be tired of 
talking. 
EMILY. 
Mamma, as you are pleaſed with my 
work, let me beg one favour of you. 


_— MoTHER, 
What is ir? | 


Eu v. 
Pleaſe to relate to me the ſtory of the 
NL 
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Lady of whom you were laſt night talking 
with my Papa. 
MOTHER. 

Very willingly, my dear, if you pro- 

miſe me to be attentive. That Lady 
was the widow of a man of quality; at 
his death ſhe was left without any fortune, 
with one ſon and a daughter. 

| EMILY. 

What was her name, Mamma? 
MoTHER. 
You do not know her, my love. 
EMILY. 
But tell me her daughter's name. 
Mor HER. 

Her name was Julig. One day her 
Mamma ſaid to her: Child I am not rich, 
1 have exhauſted my fortune to procure 
your brother a commiſſion in the army; hi- 
therto he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf among 
te young men of his age, by bis condu# 
and emulation: I truſt he will make his 
way, and in time, be uſeſul to you; but as 
to you, you have nothing. I am not able 
to have maſters for you, or to procure yo! 
the elegant accompliſhments of your ſex; it 
is only from your virtues and emulation iu 
acquiring thoſe qualities which you ant, 
that you can expect to eſtabliſbo your bay- 3 
ineſs. The knowledge and experience 1 bare 


con. I. r 17 


acquirad in the world, will enlighten your 

mind. Unleſs you be ſolicitous to gain eſteem 

and affetion, unleſs your per ſonal qualities in- 

tereſt perſons in your behalf, you will never 

ſettle in the world; you will never marry. 
EM II T. 12 

Mamma, why did the lady talk in that 
manner? 

Mor HER. 

Becauſe ſhe was not rich, and thoſe 
who have no fortune muſt be more cir- 
cumſpect than others, in order to be 
ſought after and well received; for if you 
be poor and worthleſs, you thereby furniſh 
people with a reaſon to neglect you. 

| „ 

I ſhould not like to have a huſband 

who was poor and worthleſs. 
| M oTHER. 
Then you muſt naturally conclude, that 


4 no man would chooſe a wife who was 
; poor and worthleſs. 

5 EMIL. 

j Very true. Well! Mamma. 

4 | . -MoTHER;. 

1 Well! my love. Julia was unhappily 
it of a very bad diſpoſition, ſulky, idle, in- 
i clined to ill- humour, always laying her 
7 


faults upon others, ungrateſul to her mo- 


B 3 


F 
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ther, who finding her incorrigible, was 
obliged to ſend her into a convent. The 


example of her brother had no effect on 
her conduct; he joined to the greateſt 


reſpect, an entire confidence in his mo- 


ther, and never ſaw her without giving 
her proofs of both; his only fear was to 
diſpleaſe her: as to Julia, ſhe loſt an op- 


portunity of marrying conſiderably to her 


advantage, becauſe on enquiries made 
reſpecting her in the convent, the ac- 
counts were ſo diſadvantageous, that ſhe 


was rejected, notwithftanding her beauty, 


which at firſt had recommended her. 
5 EMILY. 
And what became of her ? 
e MoTHER. 
She remained in the convent, where ſhe 


is likely to paſs her life. 


EMILY. 
Perhaps ſhe will improve. 
MOTHER. 
Act a certain age, that is not to be ex- 
pected; if proper efforts be not made 
{rom the earlieſt childhood, it is ſcarcely 
poſſible ; beſide, an unfavourable impreſ- 
fion once received, is never forgotten; and 
the amendment, if known, is not believed, 
e . 
- Why ſo, Mamma? 
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Mor HRER. 

What is the reaſon that I never could 
prevail on you to ſee M. Verville without 
terror? 

EMIL v. 

Becauſe he once terrified me, by making 
ugly faces at nw. 

MoTHER. - 

And becauſe he once made ugly faces 
at you, you imagine his ſole employment 
is to frighten little children, and you think 
it the ſhorteſt w ay to preſerve the firſt 
impreſſion, rather than to examine whe- 
ther he have not altered his countenance 
ſince you ſaw him: be not therefore 
ſurpriſed, if others retain the firſt im- 
preſſion as well as yourſelf, in matters 
which they are not immediately intereſt- 
ed to ſearch deeply into. 

EMILY. 

But, Mamma, was "IONS. then very 
pretty? ? 
MoTHER. 

Very pretty, my dear, but ſhe was not 
amiable. 

EMILY. 

It is better then to be amiable than 

pretty ?---yet---Am I pretty, Mamma ? 
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Mor EER. | 
Hitherto I cannot ſay you are, my 
dear. ; | - 
EMIL V. 


| Why does every body ſay then, that 
I am charming ? 35 
Mor uE. 
I will tell you that to-morrow. Go to 
play, till we be ready for walking, and 
divert yourſelf as well as you have 
worked. 
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SECOND CONVERSATION. + 


EMILY. 
AMMIA ? what do you call---no, that 


as not what I meant to ay---Mamma, 
vou promiſed to tell me ſomething: will 
you tell it me now? 
: MoTHER, 
What is it, my dear? 
EMIL Y. 
Ik! am not pretty, may does every 
body = I am charming 
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It is poſlible to be charming without 
being ablolutely pretty; and it is like- 
= wiſe Pollible to be very pretty without 
A being charming. 


"EMiL . 
Oh! I know, Mamma; to be charming 
ane muſt be prudent and modeſt, never 
0 ſpeak but when ſpoken to, and not be 
troubleſome; is it not lo, Mamma? You 
have told me fo. 
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| ? by OTHER. 
-. --T0u AE __ Tell me whether you 
think yourſelf pretty or charming! ? 
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Emir x. 
I think II am- 


MorkgER. 
Which of the two, pray ? 


; EMuII v. 

Pretty, Mamma. 
Mor HER. 

What is being pretty ? 


EMILY. T6 
I underſtand what it is, but I know not 
how to explain it. 5 
Mor HER. 5 
It is to have a fine ſkin, beautiful eyes, 
a well ſhaped noſe, a pretty mouth, ne:- i 
ther too large nor too ſmall, the hair 
well ſet, in ſhort, the whole perſon agree - b 
able; not to make faces, to have nothing p. 
affected, neither a pouting nor ſnearing * 
look, but an 1 engaging and modeſt air, f. 


| EMII v. ws 
Like my couſin. HE 
Mor 

Les; and have you all that? 2 


Wn. 11. oF EMILY, " 
EuII v. 

Mor REER. 
Then you are not pretty. 


EMIL V. 
lf I am not pretty, why do all your 
friends ſay ſo? 
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Mor RER. | 
Did you never hear it ſaid of other 
children, like yourſelf, that they were 
charming and amiable, though they were 
not really ſo ? „„ 5 
"on wo EMILY. 
I do not know. I never remarked it. 
MoTHER. . 
But were you never praiſed without 
s deſerving it? Recollect yourſelf. 
air I am thinking -I fancy that might 
c- be the caſe; yet at the time they were 
ng I praiſing me, I thought I deſerved it, or 
ng rather I now think, was afraid you ſhould 
ſay the contrary. Oh! ſtay---I remem- 
ber I thought once they were mocking 
me. F 
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0 N ETRCKC; 1 
No ſuch thing. There exiſts a falſe 
; and miſtaken politeneſs which induces 
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ſome to imagine they are bound, when 
they enter a Fiend's houſe, to praiſe every 
thing in it, from the miſtreſs to her lap. 
dog. You have even ſeen people whoſe 
legs my little Chloe was going to bite, ſay 
that ſhe was a charming little thing. Do 
you think the compliment very ſincere, 
and that Chloe deſerved it? 1 

EMILY. 

By no means, Mamma. 
Morne. 9 

Well thoſe who ſay you are pretty 
and charming think no more of you than 
of Chloe, neither do they know whether 
you deſerve it better than ſhe, or at leaſt 
are as careleſs about it. 7 

1 E MIL V. 1 
But it is very ſilly to ſay what one does 
not think, VV 
Mor HER. 

You are right; it would be better to 
be ſilent. Therefore all ſenſible young 
perſons, pay no ſort of attention to thoie 
kinds of compliments, and very often are 
offended at them; and it is either very 
filly or very inconſiderate to make uſe of 
ſuch language to children, and ſtill more | 
lo to believe and take pride in them. 
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= EMIIV. 

Oh! Mamma! I will not ſuffer myſelf 
to be ſo deceived any more---but, when 1 
have been good it is however true that 
then I am a charming girl : my Governeſs 


told me fo, and you yourſelf, Mamma, 


have ſaid ſo many times. 
MoTHER. 


When you have been good, you have 


been told, that if you were continuall 
== ſo, you would be a charming child; and 
= 5m really would, but you do -not yet 


ow, that it is impoſſible to be a charm- 
ing child with an unſteady conduct; and 
that if you wiſh to acquire the reputa- 
tion of being ſo, in time, you muſt, by de- 
grees, endeavour to be more reaſonable. 
8 Bur. 
Mamma, I will be fo, and from this 
very day I am going to be perfect. 
MoTHER 
What do you underſtand by that ? ? 
EMILY. 
I mean always to do well 
MOTHER. 5 
Do you imagine chat too an eaſy 
matter! : 
EMILY: 


Tes Mamma. The will only 18 wanting, 
Vibe & C 
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 MorTHER. 
And how will you act? 
EMILy. 
I will always do what you and my Go- 
verneſs bid me, and nothing elle. 
MoTHER. 
Begin then by holding yourſelf well. 
 _EmiLy. 
Yes, Mamma. Is it thus? 
Mor EER. 
Yes; and place your feet in a proper 
ſition, Did you write your copy this 
afternoon whilſt I had company ? 
EMILY. 


Ves, Madam; but I dare not ſhew it 4 
to you; it is very badly written, and /« 


ſcrawled ! 
Mor HER. 
Ah! you had not then formed the re- 


ſolution of being perfect: ſee your F 


head 1s no longer held up, and your feet 
. are out of their place. 
N 

Now they are as they ought to be. 
Will you let me write another copy? I 
am ſure I ſhall do it better than the 
other. 

MOTHER. 

Very willingly, Come to this table, 
Are you properly ſeated ? 


% Gina en 


„ 
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EMI I. v. 
Yes, Mamma. : 
MOTHER. 
You hold your pen very ill; your head 
is on one ſide - Vou do not write even 


now you grow impatient take care; 


impatience does not agree with perfec- 


tion: I am ſorry to ſay it, but this page 


is no better than the other. 
EMTLY. 
= Wha muſt I do? Iam going to begin 
another. 
3 Mor nE R. | 
Not to- day You have done enough. 
W There js a time for every thing; you mult 
endeavour to mend a little every day, 
it is impoſſible for you to learn to write 
in a day, or to corre your faults in ſo 
ſhort a time. You have already forgotten 
what was ſaid yeſterday with reſpect to 
& your age, and what you had to do in this 
= world. 
TAMIL Y. | 
{ No, indeed I have not: I remember 
perfectly well. I am here to improve my 
underſtanding, and to jump, and to dance. 
OTHER. 
Yes, and to grow up, to form your 
8 2 


to have ſenſe ? 


a® CONPERSATIONS Can u. 
perſon, your heart and mind. Tell me, 
Emily, do you imagine it is in your power 
to become as tall as I am, for example, 
between this and to-morrow? 

No, ſurely, Mamma? 


Mor EER. 3 

It is juſt as eaſy for you to write well, 

and do every thing well in one day, as to 
be as tall as I am. 


| rr. BT 
Then I muſt wait till I am grown up 


Mor HER. 5 
The more pains you take, the ſooner 
you will attain it: but the ſenſe ſuitable 


to your age is all you can aſpire to. 


| EMILY. 
What is then the fenſe ſuitable to my 
age? at 
" MoTHER. 


At preſent it is to feel what you are, 


and to acknowledge that you can do no- 
thing without the aſſiſtance of others. 
. EMILY. | : 
It is to be ſubmiſſive and grateful, is it 
not ? 


Aa © w 


ue inſtructions given you which are a- 
FE dapted to your years, and the extent of 
your capacity. 
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£1 F EMILY. ; 
15 1 5 | * 


MOT RER. 
Yes, and to take pains to comprehend 


EMILY. 
And afterward, Mamma, what ſhall I 


Mora. 
By degrees you will grow up, your 


ZE underſtanding will unfold itſelf, your 
knowledge will increaſe, and in time 
you will become a reaſonable woman. 


EMIL V. 
Yes, becauſe I ſhall then have laboured 


Ty to correct my faults. 


MoTHER. 
And alſo to acquire that conmuand of 


= yourſelf which is termed virtue, and with- 
out which we cannot promiſe ourſelves 
either happineſs, eſteem, or ſucceſs; but 
vou will not be perfect. 


Falter. 
Why not? When ſhall I be fo? > 
Mor HER. 
That is a prerogative which is not be- 


ſtowed on man. At your age you are 
liable to errors, ſo are we all, and in the 
ſame manner we labour as you do, to 


- Se 3 
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correct them for our own ſatisfaction, and 
to preſerve the eſteem of others. : 
EMILY. 
What i is the eſteem of others, Mamma? | 
Mor HER. 

It is the approbation beſtowed = . 
others on our good behaviour, and which 
perſons we are but lightly acquainted | 
with, or even, thoſe who may have re aſon 1 
to diſlike us, cannot refuſe. 1 

T do not underſtand that, Mamma, | 1 
How can we approve pe rſons we do not 
" Know? | 2 [ 

Mor RER. 28 

Tell me what you think of the two aj a 

young perſons of whom I was ſpeaking i * 

yeitorday of Julia, for inſtance. : 4c 
| EMILY. 

Oh! I think ſhe is very naughty. 

Mor EER. = 

And what is youy N of her b. 5 

ther? 4 


* 
2 
* : 
2 
3 
2 2 
95 . 


E ii r. 7 
I think that he is very amiable, 6020 70 
and virtuous. A 

MoTHER. 


Well! the good "_ you have i ; 


6. n. er Muir 15 
him from what you have heard reſpect- 
Ning his conduct, is called eſteem; yet 
you are not acquainted with him. 
1 e 
But I know him now. 

MoTHER. 
' You know him only by reputation, but 


chat cannot be called knowing him, lince 


you have never ſeen him. 
"nj EMIL v. 


Mamma, will you be ſo kind as to tel 


me another ſtory to-day ? 
bn” MOTHER, 
No, my love, it is late, and we are 


3 going to take a walk; and, ſnould we be 


alone, we will continue our converſation 


Nas we walk. Ring for our hats and 


1 cloak 
r 8 
5 1 

2 Me 1 0 
lt * 
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THIRD CONVERSATION. 


EMILY. 
Manna, I have caught a Ws how 
beautiful it is! 
Mor RER. 
It is very beautiful indeed. 
Eur. 

1 will take its wings off, that it may 
not fly away; and I will feed it. 


MOTHER. 
Softly, my dear child. Has it bitten * 
you? Has it hurt you? 0 
EMILY. h. 
No, Mamma. li 
Mor RER. = 
Why then would you hurt it? 
EMILY. 
That would not hurt it. 
MoTHER. 
It would fuffer as much as you would | ” 
do, ſhould any one cut off your feet or , 


Id 


O 


my 


.. 11. nnn 
1 574 If you imagine you do not hurt 
t becauſe you do not hear it cry, you are 
aeceived. It is a creature that feels as 
Hou do, ſuffers like yourſelf, and you have 
no right to torture it. 
2 EuIIU x. 
But ſuppoſe 1 it had bitten me ? 


MoTHER. 
7 Self defence is juſtifiable ; and ic; it had 
vounded you, perhaps you might have 
rilled it: but that is not the caſe. 


E MIL V. | 
I was not going to kill it, Mamma, I 
Loud have fed, and taken care of it. 


Mor RER. 
Suppoſe the firſt perſon you meet 
ſnould ſeize you, in order to feed and 
educate you, and begin by cutting off 
one of your feet, leſt you ſhould leave 


him without permiſſion ; how would you 
like that? 


EMITILVYV. 
1 would not conſent to it. 
MoTHER. 
But if you were not the ſtrongeſt, you 
| mult ſubmit : juſt ſo would you act with 
| regard to this fly. Being the ſtrongeſt, 
you have ſeized it; and had I not pre- 
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wings; and you would have been in 
aſtoniſhment to-morrow morning to have 
found it dead. : 
EMILY. 
I ſhould have been very ſorry for that, 
MoTHER. 5 
Your griet would not have reſtored it 
to lite, See what pain it is in! ; 


_ EmiLy. 
Indeed i it is. It is in great pain, 
MoTHER. 2 
Poor little creature | think what you 
would ſuffer, if you were ſuſpended by 
one of your arms. 


EMILY. ; 
It would hurt me. a 
Mor RER. 10 
Can you be inſenſible to the joy of giv- 2 
5 de 
ing it its liberty? Let it go quickly and 6 
and its companions. Enjoy that pleaſure. A 


EMILY. 
I will---but--- 
MoTHER. 
Always remember, Emily, that we tt 
ought to make uſe of our power to aſſiſt 
the weak, and not to oppreſs them. Do 


we with to be beloved, and procure our- de 


c.. 111. or EMILY. 35 
Wſclves increa/ing happineſs, we muſt do all 
che good we can, and avoid all wilful 
evil. W | 
l am ſure I would not hurt any thing. 
Iwill let it fly away---See, ſee, Mamma, 
how glad it is | 

i MoTHEeR. on 
= You feel the ſatisfaction of having 
performed ſome ſmall good. Are you 
Wnot happier than if the poor little cre- 
ture had died through your fault? 

ou oh a WILLY: 
Fes, Mamma. I ſhould have been 
very ſorry for it. 


MoTHER. : 
= You fee what would become of you, 
mould all who are ſtronger than yourſelf 
ng do you even the ſmalleſt injury. I am 
& ſtronger than you; your Governeſs is 
ſtronger than you---- 97 
oy, EMI y. 1 
To be ſure, every body is ſtronger 
we than I. 5 
iſt MoTHER. 


Do So that if we did not take a pleaſure in 
ur- doing good; and if, inſtead of taking de- 
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light in ſhielding you from harm, a 0 * 
protecting your weakneſs, we oui 7 
divert ourſelves by pinching you, pulling 
you by the ears, and tearing your hair 
what Woe become of you & 1 


n 4 
Oh! Mamma! How miſerable I moul | 


Mor RER. 

TVou perceive then the importance off 

habituating yourſelf betimes to the plea- 

ſure of doing good: for in your turn you 
will be the ſtrongeſt; and if your hear 

ſhudder not to do evil, you will do it, and 


2 —— 8 


be hated. Hitherto you have power 
over inſects only: make uſe of it for 


their r gpgd. 1 Tor * 


EMIL v. | iv 

I will not forget it, Mamma. I did UN 
not know that a fly ſuffered as we do; bu 
is it as naughty to teaze a fly as a human 
creature? 


MoTHER. 
No, but you muſt learn tv reverence 


Ee Ur. or EMILY. 3 


1 ductions of Providence. A fy, a dog, a 
of tree, all are his works. 


EMILY. 
Tam | likewiſe his work. 


Be MoTHER. 
a; When you tear off the leg or wing of 
W a fly, it is not in your power to repair the 
pain you have cauſed it to ſuffer. If you 
trip a tree of its bark, it is not in your 
power to prevent its decay; it is like 
ea. tearing off your ſkin. 


youll EMILY. 
art Then it muſt hurt them greatly? 
and 


M OTHER. 
cl ' You ſee it does. You ought not then 
so hurt them without neceſſity or reaſon, 
you cannot find the leait pleaſure in 
Wit. The ignorance and heedleſſneſs of 
did roung perſons 1 is the cauſe of their doing 
buff lo much miſchief without knowing it; 
but now that I have taught you to re- 
flect, you can no longer be guilty, with- 
out ſhewing a very bad diſpoſition, 


| EMILY. 

nam Yes, it would be ſaid that I was cruel, 

pro- and wicked; would 1 it not, Mamma; 1 
Vor- K D 
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MOTHER. 5 
There would be grounds to form the 
ſame opinion of you as was entertain- 

ed of Domitian. 

EMILY. 
Who was Domitian ? 

„ MqNOTRKELR, 24 
He was a Roman Emperor, whoſe 
only delight, when a child, was to kill 
flies, and torture animals; ; he never 
could be cured of it. 8 
EMuII v. 4 
1 ſhould have a bad opinion of a child 
who would not improve. 4 
MOTHER. 15 
And with reaſon: thus Domitian went 
on in vice; and when he became Em. 
peror, he only made uſe of his power to 
torment men, and do as much injury 
to them, as he had done to flies in his 
youth. He committed the moſt horrid i 
crimes. He was cruel, and deteſtable; 
at laſt he was aſſaſſinated, and his name 
is ſtill odious. 5 


„ „ 


EMILY. : 
I believe i it; and I am ſure he deſerved 3 
it, Mamma; I ſhould like to read his“ 
hiſtory. - 
MoTHER. 3 

You will find it in the Roman hiſtory, 


* 


Cb. II. or EMILY. 35 


Z | we will read it together, and afterward 


mme hiſtory of Titus, who was a pattern of 
virtue and goodneſs; when he happened 
EZ to paſs a day without doing any good, 
he uſed to ſay, Friends, I have loft a day! 

F | EMILY. 

We ought to love him. Was he alſo 
a Roman Emperor? 

3 Mor EER. 

Yes. He reizned before Domition. 


vou muſt tell me what you think of 


both. 
= EMIL v. 

Ohl! that will not be difficult. I think 
1 ſhall like Titus beſt. Oh! Mamma! it 
1 rains! 1t rains! make haſte! letus go in. 


MoTHER. 
Why ſo? It is very warm. It is 3 
a few drops, and will not laſt, we may ſtay 
os Our cloaths being linen will not 
2 Pol. | 
5 EMILY. 
But the rain falls on my face, and I do 
not like it. 
| MorTHER. 
As it cannot hurt you, I adviſe you 
not to mind ſo ſmall an inconvenience. 
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Would you like to be thought con- 
. ceited ? FFV 

| | E. MIL V. "jt 


N * 


No, Mamma; ſince you ſtay, ſo will 
I. Mamma, could I do good to any 
one? | 6 
MoTHER, 
Certainly. 
EMILY. — d 
To whom? In what? Will you tell 
me? 
„ Fo 2 
In the firſt place, you may do good by 
conducting yourſelf with prudence, do- 
cility, and mildneis toward your Go- 
K | 
1 8 70 EMIL V. 
And fo I may 


MOTHER. E 
When you are troubleſome and out of 
humour in my abſence, you make her 
unhappy, and oblige her to talk to you 
inceſſantly, which fatigues her, and 
makes her ill; and is but an ungrateful | 
return for the care ſhe takes of you; be- 
fide, as we have good and compaſſionate 
| hearts, it is a vexatious and afflicting 
thing, to ſee a little girl torment herſelf, 
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7 | and oblige us to vex her when we wiſh to 
make her life peaceful and happy. 


But if my Governeſs would let me do 
Jas I like, ſhe need not fatigue herſelf fo 
much, and then how would it be? 


er MoTr HER. 

= She would then neglect her duty, loſe 
che confidence placed in her, and be 
Jiſſatisfied with herſelf; becauſe ſhe would 
Wreproach herſelf for all the evil that 
ſhould befal you. l 


EMILY. ES 
Would any evil happen to me then? 


| MoTHER. Jo 

Can you doubt it? Whenever you walk 
in the garden, for example, you would, 
ere you left to yourſelf, eat all the fruit, 
of {whether ripe or green, that was within 
ier our reach, which would make you ill, 
ou and perhaps occaſion your death. 

nd 
ful 
be- 
ate 
ing 


elf, 


| EMILY. 
Oh! yes! I know very well that if I 
Frere not hindered from eating fruit be- 
Wveen meals, I ſhould not fail to do it. 
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0 Di r Men 
You know 1t becauſe you Are wh ſo; 1 


but that being ineffectual, we have hin. 20 
dered you from doing it. I have pro- 
vided a Governeſs for you, to ſupply by "F 
her reaſon and 9 your def. 
ciencies. | 12 
| EMILY. 3 

You are very good, Mamma.—-See 
you were right; the rain is already over 
—-Still, however, Mamma, every thing 
that 1s taught me is by your order, and 
were J left to myſelf when J did not like 
to apply, I ſhould not be fo — 1 


MoTHER. | = 
True, but I ſhould; becauſe 1 ſhould © | 
neglect my duty, and be miſerable. | 


Burn, 1 
Have you alſo duties to fulfil, Man ; 
ma? 7 
5 Mor RER. = 
Certainly. It is my duty to watch 
over you, to correct your errors, to ſhevſ 
vou the inconveniences ariſing from 
them, and to caution you aging, and 
0 


reprimand you for doing wrong other 
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| Gon. 000) r NIE. 44 
wiſe when you are grown up, you might 
ſay to me, Mamma, I have faults which 
render others miſerable as well as myſelf. 
It is now too late to mend; you ſpoiled me 
| by letting me do what I liked; it is your 
fault if I behave ill; your compliance has 
been hurtful to me; I ſhould end my days 
vuith the regret of having committed an 
irreparable error. Thus you ſee you have 


it in your power to do a further good, by 


improving from my advice, and laying 
vp for me a happy and peaceable old age. 
l ſhall. carry to my grave the ſatisfaction 
of having beſtowed my cares on one not. 
ungrateful; and I ſhall glory in the 


virtues you take pains to acquire. 


E MIL v. 


Oh 1 my dear Mamma! let me kiſs 


| you. How good I will be! how I will 
love you! Tell me, tell me, pray do, 


Mamma, every method by which I can 


do good. 


MoTHER. 


Oh! they are numberleſs. To inſtance 
only one, you may relieve the poor. 


| 
2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 EMILY. 
But how? I have no money. 
Mor HER. 


I never refuſe it for that purpoſe ; 3 but 
there are many ways of relieving them. 


EMILY. 7 U0 

Oh! yes! by ſhewing that we feel for 

their hardſhips, and comforting them 
when they ſuffer. 

M OTH ER. 4M 

By ſpeaking civilly to them, when we 

are obliged to refuſe them the alms they 

aſk for, and expreſſing regret in not being 

able to fatisfy them. 


Elter. 
But they get nothing by that. 1 
Mor HER. 0 


True; ſtill if you add to their mi. ft 
fortunes a harſh and rude refuſal, you Wh 
increaſe them. It is already ſufficiently 
mortifying to ſtretch forth the hand to 
beg, without augmenting their ſhame by 
your rudeneſs. Thoſe only who aſk 
without cauſe or neceſſity, are undeſerving 
that any meaſures ſhould be kept with 
them. 
EMILYy, 


Why ſo, Mamma? 


MOTHER. 

2 E ſpirit which induces them to do it; and 
chen we ought neither to give them any 

ching, nor treat them with any delicacy, 

x becauſe 1 It 1s "nog to encourage vice. 

EM II v. 


to aſk for other things beſide money? 


UQ < OA 


8 ching, am I nen, ? 


MoTrmrzRr. 
No, we may aſk a father or mother for 


50 ſo; but otherwiſe we ſhould nei- 


ther aſk or receive from any one. There 


even neceſſaries, than apply for them o 
F but their Parents. 


4 EMILY. 
f But I do not underſtand that. 
MoTHER, 


Are you in a ſituation to make a re- 
turn for * that may be made you, 
or to make any of equal value to others! ? 


| 0 con. III. oF EMILY. 43 


Becauſe it is idleneſs or meanneſs of | 


Is it wrong in thoſe who are not poor 


F or example when 1 "aſk you for a 


every thing we want; nay, we ought to 


is fo much ſhame attending it, that well- 
bed people would rather go without 
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co YE 12 SATIONS Con. in. 
No, for I Have not any he” 


MoTHER. 


Then you have no right to receive 
them; becauſe you thereby contract an 


obligation which you cannot cancel. 


EMIL v. 
But if I had money 


Mor RER. 


It would then be the ſhorteſt way to 
purchaſe what you want, and not lay 
yourſelf under an obligation to another. 


EMIL V. 


And why ſhould we be aſhamed to aſk N 
for what we wiſh to have? "4 


MoTHER. 


By ſo doing you N yourſelf in the. 

egree of humiliation Þ 
with thoſe wretches who aſk without ne- 
ceſſity. Do you imagine it can be very | 


Claſs and the ſame 


pleaſing to inſpire the ſentiment of pity? 


EMILY, 

No. 
| MorH RER. 

Thoſe who aſk from neceſſity, inſpire 


pity; thoſe who aſk without neceſſity, in- 
ſpire contempft. 


& = n 
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ier, 
I am glad I know that. 
= MoTHER 
„e Let us go in, Emily; it grows late. We 
in will now refreſh theſe poor ſhrubs which 


1 | ſuffer greatly from the drought. The 
rain did not laſt ; we muſt water them. 


EMILY. 
Can ſhrubs ſuffer ? 
to! Mor RER. 
lab Certainly! See how they are faded 
. and dried up by the heat of the ſun. 
They are tirtty. They alſo are the 
«Þ : Shar of Providence. I find pleaſure in 
N Siving them relief. 
5 EMIL v. 
| are plants animals? 
the Mor RER. 
tion No, they are called vegetables. 
ne- EMILY. 
erf What does that mean, Mamma ? 
y MoTHER. 


gather that ſtalk of ſpinach which you ſee 
yonder higher than the reſt, and bring it 
pire to me. 

in EMIL v. 


It is full of little ſeeds. 


>. 
r ———— —— —— me. 


I will tell you preſently. Go and 


43 CoNnVERSATIONS Conti 
Mor RER. 
Thoſe little ſeeds are gathered and 
dried in the ſun till there is no moiſture 
left in them, and then are put into the 
earth, which is called ſowing the grain, 
When it has lain there ſome time, it 
ſprings out of the ground in this form. 
All plants thus produced from ſeed, 
kernel, or nut, and which at longer or 
ſhorter periods, | ſhoot forth in roots, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, ears, and ſtalks, are 
called vegetables. 


A tree 1. What! 18 a tree, Mamma? ? 


 MorTHER. 
It is a vegetable. 
| EMILY. 
But a tree has no ) ſeed ! ? 


MoTHER _ 
I will ſhew you that it has. Go and 
change your dreſs, and help me to water 
theſe beds ot flowers. | V 


nd : 


cer 
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FOURTH CONVERSATION. 


MoTHER. 


ö WIT! is the matter with you, Emi? 


you are melancholy. 


| EMIL v. 

Yes, Mamma. 
| Mor HER. ; 
Are you not glad to ſee me again? 

EMIL v. 
Indeed I am- but 
5 MoTHER. 
But what ? 
EMILY. 

I do not deſerve your kindneſs, it in con- 


verſing with me to-day. 


Mor EHER. 
Why ſo, child? 


EMI I v. 
Becauſe the whole time you were ab- 
Vol. I. E 
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3% CONVERSATIONS 
ſent---Now pray, Mamma, do not oblige 


ſorry "by it, I hope you will do fo nf 


know that good advice may guard you 


\ 


Con. 1v 


——— 


me to tell you. I am ſo ſorry for what 
have done, chat 1 dare not confeſs 1 it. 


Mor RER. D 
. you be - ſenſible of your fault, and 


more. 
EMILY. 
I promiſe you I never will; and I have 


begged my Governeſs to put me in mind, 
ſhould I forget it. 


MorhER. 

You are right. It is the true ſecret off 
amendment. The wicked only forget 
the evil they commit. When virtuou 
perſons err, they call to mind their er 
rors, to prevent a repetition 'of them, 
But tell me what you have done. Youſ 


from future miſchief, 


EMuII v. 

1 will obey you, Mamma, and tell you 
all. It is however very hard! Well 
Mamma, I have not done one fingle thing 
you ordered me! I have done nothing 


N ng, and 1 ys learned RF 
MoTHER. 
Did not your Governeſs endeavour to 
ll prevail on you to work? 
nos EMIL v. 
= Oh! yes! My poor Governeſs gave 
W herſelf a great deal of trouble to in- 
ave duce me. to it, but it was of no ule: 
nd, do not know what I could be thinking 
of; I did not liſten to her, and that is 
what gives me the moſt uneaſineſs, for 
it was very naughty. 
t off TERS MoTHER. 
180 Indeed it was. I hope at leaſt you did 
* not take her counſels arniſs. 
em EMIL v. 
vou On! no, Mamma One may neglect 
vou good advice, but one cannot take it ill; 
beſide, it is by your order that my Go- 
verneſs talks to me. 
MoTHER. 
* Well, and what is now to be done ? 
TJ for you know, it is not enough to be 
thin forry for a fault, without making ſome 
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Dt play, and trifle away the whole morn- 


reparation for it. 


E 2 
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EMILY. 

'To be Gd Mamma, but how ? ? I will | 
ſubmit to any puniſhment "_ ſhall think 
proper to mmpore. : | 

OTHER. 

I am not fond of puniſhment. 

EMILY. 

| So * Governeſs ſays. 

MOTHER, 

It is proper only for untractable, and | 

ſervile diſpoſitions. Are you of that 


number 7 


EN 1 1 v. 


I mould not like to be ſo. 
MO TEE R. | 

Is loſt time regained by puniſhment ? 
: EMILY. | 

No, Mamma. 

MOTHER. 

But as you have ſpent in play the 

time allotted for work ; do you not think 


it juſt that you ſhould employ in ſtudy 
the time uſually paſſed in amuſement? 


EMILY. 
Yes, Mamma. 
MOTHER. 
' You muſt then read with attention. 
Sit down by me, and read aloud; and 


en IV. r EZNMI En, 53, 
W ſuch words as you do not en aſk 
me to explain — 5. on yo 


EMPTY. 
| Main I will ring, and tell my Go- 
; verneſs to bring my oook. /. 
Mor RER. 
It is not worth while to diſturb hes; 
Take one from that ſhelf---that which you 
ſee at the end of the ſecond loweſt ſhelf. 


J. 


u 
k | 


3 
4 „ j 
0 


nd „ ii. 
nat Is l it this, Mamma ? 1 
| MoTHER. 
Yes. Bring it to me. 
EMILY. 
Mamma, it is Moral Tales. 
- MoTHER. 
| 80 much the better; it will amuſe us. 
t | 
Which ſhall I read? 
the 5 Mor RER. 
link The firſt. 
EMIL v. 


5 Oh! Mamma 
| MOTHER, 
What now ? : 


EMILY. 
It is----Let us read the ſecond, Mam- 


ma? 
E. 3 
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© lity who had quitted the army, lived 


a 


5 Mork EA. 5 
Why not the firſt? | 1 
EMILY. - - 

Mamma, it is the Naug bey Girl--- 2 
OTHER. 1 


Well, we ſhall ſee if it bring to our 
recollection any of our acquaintance. 
at. 
Muſt I read aloud ? 
: MoTHER. -Þ 
Without doubt; and pronounce di- 
tinctly. | 


8 BI 
* 


EMILY C reads. ) 
« In a provincial city, nearly as rich 
and populous as Paris, a man of qua. 


* with his lady. They had conſiderabl{ 
« poſſeſſions in the city, beſide an eſtatſ 


« at a ſmall diftance from it. The 
© tenderly loved each other, and almoſf 


adored their only daughter, a child of 
« ſeven years old, who was the only ont 
left of three they had had. Theif 
« whole care was centered in her eduf 
« cation; but as her improvement wi 
«© not equal to it, they left town and re 
« ſided wholly at their country ſeat, tha 
« they might not be interrupted fro 
attending to ſo difficult an undertakf 


A 
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e 


Wo cc 


WE cc 


28 cc 


ing. Fearful of injuring the reputa- 
tion of their child, by expoſing her 
bad diſpoſition, they concealed the 
motives of their retirement. Their 
reſolution was condemned, and divers 


2 judgments were formed thereon. It 


ec 


is to be ſuppoſed, ſaid ſome, that their 
affairs are deranged, and how could it 
be otherwiſe? They lived at an ex- 
ceſſive expence, kept open houſe, per- 
formed acts of benevolence, unknown 
to any body. Generolity is certainly 
a virtue; but it is likewiſe prudent to 
reckon with oneſelf, or you ſee what 
muſt be the conſequence. No, ſaid 
another, their affairs are in very good 
order; I rather think the Count Orville 
18 jealous of his wife. Jealous, indeed! 
rejoined a third; ſhe is ſo very re- 
ſerved | ſhe is prudence itſelf!“ 


Mamma, what is being jealous ? 


. Mor EER. 


The fear of not being preferred to 
others. . 


 EMILy. 
Is it pretty to be jealous ? 


2 


| 
| 386% CONFERSATIONS Can lv. 
1 | Morne, 
=_ I aſk you. What is your opinion ? 
1 | 8 | MILY. . 
No. I think it muſt be very: un- 
comfortableQ. 
. MoTHER. 
1 think ſo too. | 
4 EMILY; 
| Then, I will not be jealous. * 
: MoTHER. 
diene with your reading. 
EmMiLy (reads. 
cc She is prudence itſelf. I do not 
_ « diſpute it, replied the firſt ; but there 
s muſt be ſome motive which we cannot 
« diſcover for ſuch an extraordinary pro- 
„ ceeding. They have even faid, they 
« ſhall not receive any company, ex- 
* cept a few intimate friends; and there 
« muſt be ſome reaſon for all this. 
« But, gentlemen, ſaid another more 
moderate than the reſt, why ſhould we 
judge ſo raſhly, and wiſh to ſcrutinize 
« the affairs of others? Suppoſe the 
Count and Counteſs d Orville renounce 


A 
— 


a. : 
A 


= AdjeQtives, in the French language, being ſuſceptible of 
various inflexions, which only point out the difference of the 
gender; ard, AjeCtives in the Engliſh language not admitting 
of ſuch inflexions, the tranſlator is under the neceſſity of omit- 
ting a few paſlages, in which the mother corrects the child for 
making uſe of the word jalewx, in the mne, iaſtead of the 
feminine jalouſe. 


7, 5 Con. Iv. 0F EMILY. $7 
me great world, to watch more nar- 
= rowly over the education of their 


1- That is very unlikely---had they fuch 
a motive they would make it known, 


but to quit all the charms of ſociety 


an extravagant idea! If they provide 


food and cloaths for her, allow her pro- 


* per maſters, whip her when ſhe thinks 
proper to have her own way, and give 
her a doll to keep her quiet, they diſ- 


ort charge all the obligations of a parent; 
© WW and thoſe who do more, are very good 
ot . indeed,” 

a . 

FT Is that the general Span of the 


Porld? 
| M OTHER. 
Nearly; and if the child only cave 


not but think her ſufficiently reprehenſible. 
he „EMIL x (reads. 
; ---© Thoſe who do more, are very 


-- * good indeed. Beſide, I heard from 
e of a footman, who lived in the family, 
tins that the young lady is obſtinate, and 


wit. F headſtrong, ſo _ ſhe 1s undeſerving 
' the their attention.” 
The footman was a very prating fellow, 


daughter, what would you ſay to it ?--- 


for a child of ſeven years old. What 


Woccaſion for ſuch falſe judgments, I can- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he daily ſees. 


do the beſt you poſſibly can, that yo 
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Mor RER. 3 

That is not uncommon. 
EMILY. 7 
If I had been in the Count's TY 133 
would have made him hold his tongue. i 
MoTHER. b 
H ow would you have done that? andi 
by what authority could you prevent 2M 
man from ſaying what 1 is true, and what 


"MILLY. + 

But we ought not to you i of am 
one. 

Mor EER. 

True, in regard to ourſelves; but we 
cannot always impoſe ſilence on others 
Would it not be the ſhorteſt way to be- 
have well, that thoſe who cannot bell 
ſilent, might only ſpeak in our praiſe 
When we behave ill, we e expoſe ourſelves 
to ſlander. 

EMILY. | 

What, Mamma! when I have donefi 
wrong, do all your ſervants talk of it? 

MOTHER. 

When you do right, you have nothin | 

to fear from tell-tales; therefore alwarlf 


= not be uneaſy reſpecting what is {ail 
of you, 


an l £4” 


T We 


ners 
be- 
t bei 
alſe 
elves 


done 


It? 


W | 


it yo 
is fail 


X | 


name was Pauline de Perſeuil. 


or EMILY. 
EMI I v. 
I will go on, Mamma. 
(She reads.) 
be The RY and Sean 4 Orville 


59 


were not ignorant of all that was ſaid 


of them; but ſatisfied with their o] 
intentions, and in the hope of forming 
their daughter to virtue, they ſet out, 

not to return till they could introduce 
her to the world, without any prejudice 
to herſelf. The better to excite her 
emulation, they took with them one of 


their little nieces, who was nearly the 


ſame age as their daughter, and whoſe 
The 
Counteſs took alſo an indigent woman 
of good family, whoſe manners and 
character ſne was well acquainted with, 
whom ſhe promiſed to provide for; 


and made her Governeſs to her daugh- 


ter and niece.” 


1 E MIL V. 
What is manners, Mamma? 


Mor HER. 
It is a word that alone expreſſes the 


reſult of the whole conduct of any one. 
We ſay virtuous manners, ill manners, 
Jamiable manners, &c.— 


80 CONVERSATIONS Con. 
. EmiLy (reads. f 

« Miſs d Orville, was idle, ſelf-willed 
« and obſtinate; never expreſſed the 
leaſt tenderneſs for her parents, and 
ce paſſed her whole time in amuſement 
and dreſs. No ſooner was ſhe ſpoken 
« to reſpecting her learning, or her 
« duties, than ſhe indulged her ill-hu- 
* mour; ſhe cried, and ſobbed; and not 
ce a day paſſed, in which ſhe did not de. 
<« ſerve two or three mortifying puniſh. 


» 


A 
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| | E M IL Ys | 8 
You ſee, Mamma, the hiſtorian of 
Miſs d' Orville approves of puniſhments, | : 
)). 
J am no friend to them. 


EMIL V (reads. E 
Pauline, on the contrary, was obliging 
ec and polite to all. She never received 

« advice without gratitude and thanks 
c to the perſon who gave it her. Shel 
c made a viſible progreſs in every ach 

« compliſhment; in ſhort, ſhe was al 
111 « much beloved and careſſed, as littl}| 
WH! | Orville was deteſted, who, jealou# 
11 « of the preference given to Paulin 


« had not the ſenſe to diſcern, that iſ 
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34 on. IV. or EMILY. 61 
* « was in her power to be equally be- 
Wc loved, by amending her errors, and 


ed, cc correcting her ill humours; but ſhe 
* preferred laying, the blame on others, 
1 


do a generous acknowledgement of it 
in herſelf. Her Papa and Mamma 
Wc repeatedly ſaid to her, My child, you 
vill be miſerable all your life. Other 
parents, leſs indulgent than we are, 
vould have already abandoned you. 
lt is in your own power to enjoy the 
ot of your couſin. Tou ſee how hap- 
py ſhe is; and ſhe is ſo, only becauſe 
/ ſhe is good and tractable. Miſs 
WF 7 Orville ſcarcely liſtened to what was 
ſaid, and returned to her learning 
For her play without mending. Four 
years were thus ſpent in tears, ill- 
humour, and miſery. Her parents 
finding her incorrigible, at length 
treated her with great ſeverity; and 
Mis d Orville became ſo unhappy, that 
nanks Bi ſhe began to make ſome refleCtions. 
She Her couſin had acquired every kind of 
ry ac accompliſhment. She had read much; 
was A learned many things; and ſhe now 
tu began to reap the fruit of the pains 
jealouF* the had taken. She fully underſtood 


Dauliu every converſation when admitted to 
that Vor. I. F 
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e company; and when alone, ſhe e 
cc . no liſtleſſneſs becauſe ſhe 
« knew how to employ her time. Mu- 
« fic, drawing, and work, ſucceeded each g 
ce other; one occupation gave place to 
0 another; and being never idle, ſhe 
ce was never out of temper. f 
One dap, as the Count and e 3 
were walking in the garden with their 
daughter and niece, it happened that 
&« Miſs d Orville, being as uſual, in a bad 
ce humour, made an impertinent anſwer 
to her couſin. Her Papa and Mamma 8 
ce after obliging her to aſk her couſin 
e pardon, ſent her to her chamber: To 7 
© which ſhe could not go without croſ- 
* ſing the falloon. A gentleman and 
ce two ladies had remained there to finiſh 4 
« a party at cards. Little 4 Orville, who : 
« knew they were in the room, dare 
« not appear before them. She {at 
« down on the ſtep juſt without the 
« door, and did not move leſt ſhe ſhoull 
« be perceived. In effect, thoſe wia 
« were in the ſalloon, did not ſuſpect Wo 
„ was ſo near. They were talking off 
* her. What a difference, ſaid one 7 
« the ladies, there is between Pauli 
10 and little Orville! Pauline is mill 
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Con. IV. „„ 65 
| « affectionate, attentive, and accom- 
pliſhed---She is a charming character! 


Little 4'Orville is headſtrong, and paſ- 
ſionate; ſhe is unfeeling, idle, and ig- 
norant; ſhe loves no one, and no one 
loves her, nor ever will. I have ad- 
viſed her father twenty times, to put 
her in a convent for liſe. She is not 
fit to live in the world. For my part, 
ſaid the other lady, ſhe 1s fo odious to 
me, that when ſhe is preſent, I turn 
my head another way. A little diſ- 
agreeable thing - Is it poſhble ſhe 
can be inſenſible to the anxiety ſhe 
daily occaſions to her father and mo- 
ther? I have ſeen the Counteſs weep 
more than once with anguiſh at the 
perverſe diſpoſition of her daughter, 
You may reproach yourleif in a de- 
gree, Baron, ſaid ſhe, to a gentleman 
who was at cards. There is a kind of 
inhumanity in talking and playing 
with her ;---ſhe does not deſerve it; 
She has not the ſenſe to ſee you are 
making a jeſt of her, that you entertain 
yourſelf with her follies and her faults, 


F 2 
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<« and that you are very little intereſted . 
e in her welfare. Indeed, Madam, replicif 
the Baron, ſhe is neither my TY 
« nor my niece; and God forbid I ever 
© ſhould have a wife like her! ſhe de. 2 
« ſerves no conſideration. I think 18 
would pay her board in a convent 1 
« her father would clear the houſe fi : 
« her; but ſince. ſhe is here, I may ai 
« leaſt amuſe myſelf with her folly, 
« Could I 3 ſhe would ever b 1 
« otherwiſe, I would not treat her ol 7 
« like a puppet.”- 
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EmtLy. 1 
So! fo! I am glad I know that! l 
know ſomebody who is always talking, 
and laughing with me, whether I deſerve 
it or not. Dae we he takes me for aÞj 


puppet. 
Mor RER. 
I hope I may flatter myſelf no one. 
looks on you with the ſame eyes as e 
4 Orville. 


ain, : 

I hope ſo too, Mamma; but let us 1 
how it ends. It begins to be "oy in- 
tereſting. 


(Euil y reads.) 
* puppet---T his converfation made 
0 an- 1 impreſſion on Miſs 4Orwlle, and 
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OF EMILY. 65 
opened her eyes to her own conduct. 
She was then twelve years old, and 
was ſenſible it was more than time ſhe 
ſhould mend. She entered the falloon 
drowned in tears. She threw herſelf 


at the ladies feet. Yes, ladies, ſaid 


ſhe, I deſerve all you have ſaid; but 


I aſk for your forgiveneſs; indeed 1 
will be good. I am determined every 
one ſhall ſpeak as well of me in fu- 
ture, as of my couſin. Do not give 
me up! aſſiſt me, I conjure you, to 
obtain forgiveneſs of my Papa and 
Mamma, whole health I have injured! 
how unworthy I am of their goodneſs! 
how miſerable I am! never, never, 
ſhall I make amends for my faults ! 
She had fallen to the ground, and was 
almoſt choaked with her ſobs; but her 
tears flowed, not as before, from ſpite 
and ill humour; her heart was truly 
affected, and her tears were the effect 
of repentance. The ladies, aſtoniſhed 
at the change, and moved by the 


voluntary confeſſion ſhe made of her 


faults (for this was the firſt time ſhe 

owned herſelf wrong,) began to have 

a better opinion of her. They raiſed 

ner, and one of them ſaid, Miſs d Or- 
F3 
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ville, If you be really ſenſible of, ani 
feel your errors, as I hope, for youſſ 
own fake you do, you may ſtill im 
prove, and in time, become as amid 
as your couſin; but it will be no 60 
taſk: I own I have no great hopes di 


you; and were I your mother, I "oY Y 


} 
7% 
2 

E) 


not forgive you till I was ſatisfied ol 3 


the ſincerity of your good reſolutions." 


EMILY. 
NM mma! 


Moruxx. 
My dear? . 


> EMiLy. 


That lady was very unkind; her chil 


dren muſt be very unhappy. 


MoTarae n. 
She had none. 


EMILY. 


IS 


„ 


80 much the better! I dare ſay, Mi 


FL Orville will mend. We ſhall ſee. 


(EmiLy reads.) 


« Miſs d'Orville replied: Madam, I df 4 


not expect my Papa and Mammif 
ſhould treat me as they do my couſin 


me to throw royſelf at their feet, an 


all I require is, that they will pern 1 


or 
mi 
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« aſſiſt me, as you alſo, ladies, to make 
ce reparation for my errors. And you, 
im. Sir, ſaid ſhe, to the Baron, will per- 
able haps, in time, ſee that I am worthy 
can of ſome conſideration. Young lady, 
es d replied he, as you did not reſpect 
ou“ yourſelf, I was of opinion, others 
-d d might be diſpenſed from reſpecting 
ons, you. I would not, however, place 
„ any confidence in you. Forgive me! 
l deſerve all theſe mortifications, re- 
joined Miſs d' Orville, and muſt bear 
them patiently. The lady who had 
not yet ſpoken, ſaid to her friend, 
in a whiſper, Had you children of your 
chile own, you would be leſs ſevere with this, 
and would aſſiſt her in keeping her 
good reſolutions. A ſincere repen- 
© tance deſerves to be encouraged,”--- 
- | E M1LyY. 


= Oh! what a good lady!---I like her 
Where was I ?---Oh !--- 


| I _ (EmaiLy reads.) 

= © A ſincere repentance deſerves to be 
n, Id encouraged. She took Miſs 4 Orville 
amm by the hand. Come hither, my dear, 
ouſin WW ſaid ſhe, this is the firſt moment I ever 
perm felt myſelf intereſted for you. I will 


conduct you to your Mamma. Little 
Orville flew to her arms: Oh! Ma- 


If £8 CONVERSATIONS Cai, 
lik ce dam, how greatly I am indebted to 
4 cc 


you! indeed you will never repent of 
« your kindneſs. fl; 
In a moment, Miſs 4 Orville loſ 5 
that inſolent air which diſguſted every 
c one. She heſitated to approach her 
« Papa and Mamma. She trembled, 


«De. 
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« not as before, with the dread of pu- 

© niſhment, but with ſhame, inſpired 8 

« by a ſenſe of her faults. They re- 

© ceived her with kindneſs; ſhe was 

| « penetrated with gratitude. Her mo- 
| e ther preſſed her tenderly in her arms, 
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« and ſaid, Oh! my child, I conjure if 
« thee not to render thyſelf miſerable 
« May thy reſolutions be durable! and 
mayeſt thou never reproach thyſelt tor 
de the death of thy mother! Thy con- 
duct has ruined my health. What 
« would become of thee, ſhouldſt thou 
« loſe me through thy fault? Thou 
« wouldſt be an object of horror! No 
one would look upon thee---The whole 
« world would avoid thee! thou wouldſt] 
« with to flee from thyſelf, but thy re- 
morſe would every where purſue thee. 

« Miſs Orville melted into tears, ſob—- 
c bed; and preſſing her hand, exclaimed, 
Mamma! Mamma! pity me! pity 

„ me! I will make amends for all! 
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In effect, from that moment, ſhe turn- 
8 © ed all her thoughts to the improve- 
ment of her diſpoſition. 
= 


OF EMILY, 


fg 


She had 
than another; but ſhe 


© more difficulty 
gth ſucceeded, She applied to 


© of what her couſin was perfectly miſ- 
© treſs of; for time loſt cannot wholly 
© be regained ; but credit was given her 
for the efforts ſhe made, and above 
© all, for having amended her temper. 
© They began to ſhe , her ſome marks 


F< of eſteem and attention. The Baron no 


© longer treated her as a child, or preſum- 
ed to behave familiarly to her, but con- 


WF verſed with her with that reſpect, and 
N hat 


* delicacy, which every one obſerves to- 


ward young ladies; and which is never 


Thou violated but in conſequence of their own - 


miſbehaviour. The Count and Coun- 


teſs 4 Orville, eager to efface the diſ- 
agreeable impreſſions which the world 


had entertained of their daughter, not- 


withſtanding all their precautions, now | 
quitted their country ſeat. 
turned to town, and every one was 


They re- 


ready to beſtow on Miſs 4 Orville the 
" praiſes ſhe deſerved. She will ſoon 
be married; and it is not doubted but 
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«c- 


ſhe will ſettle advantageouſly. Paulin 
« was married laſt year. She is ſuperio 
« to her couſin in knowledge and ac. 
« compliſhment, becauſe. ſhe did no: 
« like her, loſe five years of her life 
« which ſhe could not call back, and 
te the value of which Miſs d Orville knen 4 
by: not, till it was too late.“ | 
50 EMILY. N 
That is all, Mamma. I never rea 


that ſtory all through before. 


—— — 


n 
Well, what do you ſay to it? 


WI 37% 
I fay, that we ought not to loſe ou 
time as Miſs d'Orville did. 


MoTHER. 

You then ſee that your morning mul 
not be loſt; for the time Miſs 4 Orvill 
loſt was but. a continuation of miſ-ſpent 
mornings. Is it in your power to recall 
one of thoſe mornings ? 

EMIL V. 

Oh! dear! no, Mamma but J can 

do better in future. 


MoTHER. 
But that which is paſt, is loſt, Got 
your table, and write till dinner time. 


3 Con, IV. r. 71 
” | EMILY. 


Mamma, I want to aſk you one thing, 
0 Og what I have been reading... 


MoTHER.- 
we will talk on that ſubje& during 
our walk after dinner. | 


EMILY. 
But ſuppoſe you ſhould have company? 
Mamma, I have a great deſire to let a 
certain perſon read that ſtory---a gentle- 
man who is always bringing me oranges 
from Mr. Harlequin 3--you know whom? 2—— 


Mor EER. 
Yes, I know whom you mean ; but 1 
cannot think 1 it neceſſary. 


2 out 
EMILY: 
Why, Mamma ? 
mul Mor RER. 
vil We will talk of that by-and-by. Tou 
-{pentWhave no more time than will be needful 
recalfor your writing between this and dinner. 


Do not loſe it. 


Go tl 
me. 
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FIFTH CONVERSATION. 
E MILY. 


Marat Mamma! let me come 
and kiſs you! 
; Mor EER. 

Moſt willingly ; but you will tell me 
on what account? 
„ ene 

Tes Mamma; it is becauſe I well de- 
Have it; it is becauſe I am very learned 
now. I know three things 1 more than |] 
did. 

LE. TL ES 
Three things! indeed that is a great 
deal. Are they worth knowing? Are 
they uſeful : ? 


EMILY. 

You ſhall foe. Mamma---I know there 
are four elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water. 
Mor RER. 


Well! 


W cv. or EMILY. 73 
EMILY. 

Yes, Mamma, it is very true; and ele- 

ment means active principle. You ſee 


bow well I remember; but that is not 
all. 


Well! 


Morne 


= EMI IL. v. 
Now, do liſten, my dear Mamma. 
There are beſide, three things which are 
called the three kingdoms. The vegetable 
kingdom, that you were fo good as to ex- 
plain to me the other day; ſuch as fruit, 
trees, every thing that is ſown or planted, 
you know. And then there is the mine- 
ral kingdom, which conſiſts of ſtones, gold, 
| ſilver, and iron, which are called mi- 
nerals, and are found under ground; and 
then the animal one, as all animals, 
| beaſts, fiſh, birds, and men; and that is 
what the whole world! is compoſed of. 
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Mork. 
And is it for this only I was to kiſs you ? 


EMILY. 
| Yes to be ſure, my dear Mamma. 
Are you not delighted that I know all 


this? I now know every thing that 1s 
in the world, 


Vor. I. „ 
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MoTHER, 
Do you think ſo? 
EMILY. 
Yes, Mamma, Is there any thing elſe? 
MoTHER. | 

And to whom are you indebted for all 

this fine learning ? 
EMILY. 

Mamma, I will do myſelf the Wander 
of telling you. But ſay, my dear Mam- 
ma, are you not pleaſed with me ? 

MoTHER. 

I am pleaſed with your emulation; 
and the pleaſure you have in ſuppoſing 
you have procured it to gratify me. I 
take it kindly of you, and even thank 
you for it. Nothing remains, but to ex- 
amine whether, after having learned all 
this, it would not be better to forget 
it. 


— 


EMIL v. 

Why ſo, Mamma ? 

MOTHER» 

Becauſe I am fearful you do not un- 
derſtand one word of what you imagine 
you know ſo well; and nothing is fo 
dangerous (eſpecially at your age) as to 
talk of things you do not underſtand. 
It is the ſource of many inconveniences. 


— — — — 


Et 


Ol. 


W. 


tur 7s 


MILLY, 
But indeed, Mamma, I very well 
underſtand every thing I have learned, 


MoTHER. 

We ſhall prejently ſee that. Let us 
reſume our ſubject. Perhaps we may 
talk together for a week, before you 
comprehend one of the hard words you 
have run over to me ſo fluently. 


EMIL v. 
Oh! fo much the better, Mamraa ! I 
do ſo love to talk with you! Beſide, it has 
been raining all the morning. There can 
be no walking; and 1 hope nobody will 
come. We ſhall have plenty of time. 


MoTHER. 
Let us improve it. You ſay then, that 
there are four elements: R 


EMIL v. 
Yes, Mamma. The fire, the air--- 


MoTmzerR 
"Softly, I go not ſo faſt. I ſay, mY 


Mr. Gobemoucke, Let us underſtand each 
other. 


(Eurly laughs heartily.) 


Mr.Gobemonches---What a droll name ! 
Who is Mr. Gobemouche : ? 


G 2 
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Mor HER. 
He is an original who has nothing to 
do with our converſation. We will talk 
of him another time. We were ſaying, 


there are four elements; are there but g 
r? | 
AWMILY- F* 
I do not know. I know but of four. 
- M 
And what are the operations of thoſe 
four elements you do know of. of 
EMIL v. al 
Oh! I had forgotten. They ſet the MW 
world a- going. 70 
Mor RHE R. 5 
But what is the world ? 8 
„ 
Why, Mamma, it is all this. i 1s 
Paris; it is the Bois de . it 15 
St. Cloud; that 1 . 5 
MOTHER. tha 
1 that all? The world then is not very | 
large. Your four elements ſet St. Cloud, 
and the Bois de Beulogne a-going then? ¶ wat 


and how, pray? 
E NIL v. . 
Oh! I cannot tell. 


en OP EMILY. 77 
Mor RRR. 
| Behold your ſcience already at a ſtand. 
Let us try to get into the channel again. 
Tell me what you know of the world ? 
Of what is it compoſed ? What do you 
ſee in it? 
1 
| Fields, houſes, rivers, men, animals: 
are thoſe things the world, Mamma? 


Mor HER. 
Ves: all thoſe things conſtitute a part 


above you, the heavens, the ſtars, and 
many other things, of which J ſhall not 
yet ſpeak, make alſo a part of it: but 


to return to our ſtory. You mentioned 
rivers: Wat? are rivers? 


| EMILY. 
8 They are water. 
>. Mor HER. 5 
There is water in chat decanter, Is 
that a river ? I 
y Fir. 
d, No, Mamma; however, a river is 
vater. 


M OTHER. 
That is to fay---there is water ig a 
G 3 
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river ; but what is necdful to > the forma- 
tion of a river? ? 


| EM ILV. 98 
Ohl! I know; I remember my Gover- 
neſs told me. At firſt the water riſes out 
of the earth, and forms a little rivulet; 
and then this little rivulet increaſes, and 
increaſes; and when it is grown very 

large, it is called a river. Is it not, 
Mamma! ? 


M oTHER. 
Now I underſtand you. A river then 
is compoſed of a great quantity of water 
which! is continually flowing. 


| " "EMILY. 
\ What means continually flowing ? 


MOTHER. E 
It means that it runs in its bed, and 
2 on the ſurface of the earth from 
ace whence it ſprung, which is called c 
on ource, till it meets with another river N 
into which it empties itſelf, and is loſt 
by the mixture of their waters. 


ä„ZH—Gg—é — ——— I 7 — - 


— EMILY. te 
And where does the Seine loſe itſelf? WW yo 


Con. V. 0F EMILY. 79 
Mor HER. 

The Seine empties itſelf into the ſea; 
and on that account, is called a flood. 
The difference between a flood and a 
river is, that floods fall into the fea, and 
rivers into floods or other rivers. 


EMILY. 
They ſay, however, the river deine! ? 


MoTHrER. 


It may be ſo; yet it is a flood. Well, 


we have been talking an hour of water, 


and 1t 1s not certain that we yet know 
what it is. 


EMuII v. 
It is what we drink and make tea of. 


1 


You now tell me its uſes, but not 


what it 1s. 
EMILY. | 
I do not know, Mamma: will you be 
ſo kind as to tell me? 


MoTHER. 

My dear! are you no wiſer than a Par- 
rot? The {ame queſtion aſked in different 
terms puzzles you. It is a proof that 
you have no preciſe idea affixed to what 


” 
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nature. 


1 


you ſay. You told me juſt now, that 
water was one of the four elements of 


EMILY. 
And fo I did. | | 
Mork R. 


What is the quality that Jifinguatthcs it it 
from the others ? 


EMILY. 
I do not know, Mamma. 


MoTHER. 
It is the being liquid, or fluid. 


EMILY. 
So it is. 
MoTHER. 
With a little attention you might have 


diſcovered that yourſelf. 


EMILY. 
Do you think ſo, Mamma? 


| fo 


Mor RER. 
A liquid body is the oppoſite to a ſolid 
one, which cannot be ſeparated and pene- 3a 


trated like the other. hat 
EMIL v. | | 

I underſtand you. But our four ele- 
ments that ſet the world a-going ? l 


| Con, v. 0F EMILY, 957 
Mor HER. 6 


A propos! In what manner do they 
ſet the world a- going? 


E MI I. V. 
Oh! Mamma, I ſaw nothing of that. 
Mor EER. 
My dear ene of chat! Where was 
it not ? 
E MILY. 
In the book I learned it from. 


- MoTHER. 
You learn it from a book? 
PE MCL . 
: Yes, Mamma. 
Mor HER. 
Ring the bell, Emily; let them bring 
| ſome cold water in a baſon. 


E MIL Y. 

What for, Mamma ? 

MOTHER. 

You will ſee. (Water is grong ht in a 
boſon.) Come hither, Emily, put your 
hand into it, and feel how cold it is. 

F. MIL Y. 

It 1s very cold. , 
MoTHER. 

1 will put my hands into this baſon, 

and let them remain there while we talk 
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of other things, and then you ſhall ſee, 
Tell me from what book you ew fo 
much knowledge. 


E MI L v. 


Mamma, you know that yeſterday, 


when you carried me to Paris, you put 
my Governeſs and me down at the Palais 
Royal, while you went on buſineſs? 


Mor RRR. 
Well! 
. EMILY. 


1 met Madam de No We are very 
intimate you know, Mamma. She ſhewed 
me a pretty little book that had been 
given her to read, and to amuſe her. It 
is very pretty-—it is all blue---and that 
was in it; and I ſoon learned it, becauſe 
I thought to myſelt, Mamma will be ſo 
ſurpriſed, and it will give her ſo much 
pleaſure. 

MoTHER. 

Emily, we ſhould do right, I believe, 
not to quit each other ; and you ſhall not 
go out again without me. 


EWMLILY, 


Ah! Mamma! I ſhall be fo glad! I 


will be very good. But why do you fay 
ſo now? Are you ſorry I learned the 


| tic 


oy 
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elements and the -the what is it? What 
do you call it, I learned em ? 


| MoTHER. 
J am not ſorry for it; but I would no 
wiſh you to become a parrot. 


EMILY: 
A Parrot ! a Parrot is a bird. 


MoTHER. 

Vet it is a bird that repeats the words 
it hears ; but knows not what it ſays, be- 
cauſe it does not comprehend the words 1 
it pronounces ; and when young people "8 

repeat, without thought, what they have F 
heard, or read, as is the caſe very fre- 
quently, they are like Parrots, 


EMIL v. 
But, Mamma, when I aſk an explana- 
tion of things, I do not underſtand, 1 am 
not like a Parrot? 


M OTHER. 
| True; but thoſe are things that cannot 
I be explained to you; becauſe you are 
ay not of an age to underſtand them; what- 
ne ever could be ſaid to you, would only 


— 


without knowing your le 
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confuſe your ideas, or give you falſe 
ones. 


E MI I. v. 
How fo, Mamma? 


: Mor H ER, 
For inſtance, you read very wel at 


N 


| EMIL\ Tc 
Not amiks. Wo 
Mor HER. 

But before you could read, had we 

begun by teaching Ire whole words 

tters, what would 

have happened? e 
| EMiILYy. 

1 think I never could have learned, 


MOTHER. 
I aſk your pardon. The word Mamma, 
for inſtance, by being repeatedly ſhewn 
you, and taught to pronounce; when you 
ſaw that word in a book, you would at 
length have known it; and you would 
have ſaid, it is Mamma; but you would 
not have known that wherever you ſaw 
an M and an a, and an m, it ſpelt Mam; 
and wherever you ſaw an m and a, it ſpelt 
ma. In the ſame manner, ſhould I now 


begin to explain to you a number ot 


Py A 4 ©<0.4 &A 
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words, which require a degree of know- 
ledge you do not yet poſſeſs ; you would 
imagine you had learned ſomething, 
whereas you would really have known 
nothing; - you would be .no further ad- 


vanced than if you had learned to read 


by rote, without having learned to ſpell. 


| EMILY. 
Very true, Mamma, I underſtand that. 


Mor RER. 


You ſee the reaſon of my directing the 
Choice of your books, and of not allowing 
you to read indiſcriminately all books; 
and why I do not chooſe you ſhould con- 
verſe with all ſorts of perſons; alſo, m 
dear Emily, why I recommend you PA 


ſtrongly never to make uſe of expreſſions 
and words you do not underſtand, be- 


fore you have aſked me their meaning 
whether you read, or hear them. 


5 EM II v. 
But why muſt I aſk no one but you? 


Vor. I. H 
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Mor HER. 

Becauſe I know no one ſo intereſted 
in your welfare as myſelf. The queſ— 
tions of children frequently fatigue, and 
generally become troubleſome to all 
other pe . but their mothers; and to 

get rid of them, they very often make 
the firſt anſwer that offers to their imagi- 
mine whether 1 it be juſt or not. 
EMIL v. 

Oh! oh! then I am finely deceived 
when I aſk other people to explain what 
1 ny not e 

MOTHER. 

That frequently happens; and het 
once a falſe idea is impreſſed, it is very 
difficult to eraſe it, particularly at your 
age; as you are not yet capable of diſtin- 
| guiſhing the falſe from the true. 

EMILY.- 

I am now determined never to make 
uſe of a word I do not underſtand, with- 
out aſking you the meaning of it: and] 
will aſk only you, ſince you are ſo kind 
as to inform me. 
MoTHER. 

Now you talk reaſonably. 

EMILY. 
Beſide, you will not lead me into a | mil 


I 


it 


| Wa 
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take, Mamma; you never have deceived 
me, and you are never weary of my 
queſtions, 


MoTHER. 
On the contrary, they always afford 
me pleaſure, 
EMI I. v. 
Zut why do you {till keep. Fn hands 
in the water ? 


Ws Fi 


Do you recollect how cold ut was * 5 
it was brought in? 


EM II v. 
Yes, Mamma. It was very cold, 


MOTHER. 
Well, feel it now. 
„ 


It is not ſo now; your hands have 
| warmed it. 


MorTHrER. 
How? e 

N EMI I v. 

Becauſe you are warm. 


Mor HER. 
What is it that makes me warm? 


| EMILY. 
I do not know. 
H 2 


Mor RER. 
When you are cold, what warms you? 


EMIIä v. | 
5 It is the fire. But we Lave no fire in 
our bodies. 
M OTHER. 

You miſtake; and if we had not, we 
could not live; the blood would freeze 
in our veins, and we ſhould die. This 
fire increaſes in the firſt part of our life, 
and diminiſhes in the latter part; this is 
the reaſon the good 0:1 man, whom you 
ſaw the other day, was ſo cold, though 
we all ſuffered from the heat, 


EMILY. 

Ah! poor old man! I remember how 
he ſhivered. My Governeſs gave him 
ſome wine. Then he had no more 
fire in him. ---Then 7 mult be — a 


_ ſtove ? ? 
MoTHER. 
Wichout doubt. 
; E MILY. 


Yet I do not find myſelf i in a flame ? 


M OTHER. 
Becauſe there is water alſo within you. 
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EMILY. 
Nay, Mamma ! 7: (9630 
 MorTHER. 7-686 

Moſt aſſuredly. When vou pang 

what is it falls from your eyes? 
EMILY. 

Very true; it is tears; and they are 
water. | 
| MoTHER. 

If we had not that fluid in our com- 
poſition (for you recollect, that the prin- 
cipal quality of water is its being liquid 
or fluid) we muſt die with. thirſt, like 
thoſe plants you ſee faded and near periſh- 
ing for want of rain. 

EMILY. 


Thar is the reaſon you water them, is 
it not, Mamma? 


Mork ER. 
And that is the reaſon you drink. 


, ee 
Ah !---But, Mamma, I have water with- 
in me. I ſhould not be thirſty. 
MOTHER. 


When you run faſt, for a long time, 
what is the conſequence ? 


EMILY. 
I am warm. 


CONVERSATIONS Cn v. 
MoTHER. 

You then increaſe by exerciſe, the fire 
that animates you: we are more or leſs 
thirſty in proportion | as this fire 1s more 
or leſs ardent. 

EMILY. 
We then drink to quench it? 
MOTHER. 
a Were you to quench it, you would 
die. 


WW a V0? ame i.oic: aid 


EMIL v. Bi 
That 1s true ; it muſt not be quite ex- 
tinguiſhed. 
Mor RH RR. 


It is to re-eſtabliſh and maintain the 
equilibrium neceſſary to life, between the , 
ſolids and the liquids. ; 

: EMILY. 
I do not underſtand that, Mamma. 
OTHER: -- 

Yet you know what a liquid body is, 9 

and alſo what is a ſolid body. c 


dT bs Yo ” 
Yes; but it is the equilibrium that 
REI me. 
MoTHER, = 
I believe ſo; and therefore replied in 
that manner to ſhew you, that there arc 


things above your comprehenſion, and 
the explanation of which it will be ex 


by 


eſſential to life, Were you deprived of 


con. v. ee 4 | or 


pedient to defer to a future time. Should 


we wiſh to loſe ourſelves in the equili- 
brium neceſſary to life, J know what 


| would become of our converfation.---But 


to return. You ſee that fire and water 


are neceſſary to life. 


EMILY. 
Yes, Mamma. 
MOTHER. 
At preſent, hold your breath. Shut 


your mouth cloſe, and ſtop your noſe, 


EMI IL v. | 
Mamma, I ſhall be ſtifled---I cannot! 
oo Mor HER. 5 
You find then, there are other things 


| wanting beſide fire and water. 


EMILY. 
Oh ! it 1s the air. 
MOTHER. 
That is not all; our fleſh is ſubject to 


decay; and when it is dried up, it falls 


to duſt, and becomes earth again. 


EMILY, 

Yes, Mamma; I ſaw that in my Hiſ- 
torical Catechiſm. 
e Mor EER. . 
So that earth, fire, air, and water, are 


A 
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either, you could not live, as 1 have 
ſhewn you. 


EMILY. 
True, Mamma. 


MorkkER. 
Theſe four things, fire, water, earth, 
and air, are the preſervers of life in every 
thing that exiſts in nature, 


EMILY: 


Then it is not the elements, as the 
book 22 Ly 


MoTHER. 

Hear me, Emihy. Fire, air, earth, 
and water, are called the Four Elements 
of Nature; becauſe element means the 
principle of a thing, or that which makes 
it what it is. At preſent you compre- 
hend that element means the principle of 
a thing. 


EMILY. a 
Yes, Mamma. . 
wy | MoTHER. | 8 
We alſo ſay, the elements of a ſcience; 
the elements of an art; the elements 
of writing. For example; what is the 1 


meaning of the elements of writing? 


Con. V. OF EMILY, 97 
EMILY. 


Why! it cannot be fire, earth 


Mor HER. | 
No. Thoſe are the elements of na- 
ture. 


i EMILY. 1 
f 1 was not told the others. | 
MoTHER. F 

What did we conclude the meaning of 4 

| elements to be ? [ 
A | 
"EMILY. | 

Elements mean Principles, 1 
MoTHER. ] 

55 Well then, what are the elements of I 
s writing ? ö 
ie EMILY. A 
ah That is to ſay, the principles of writ- 1 
WI A 


Ans. 


A 
A 
18 
f 9 


4 


MoTHER. 

Right, When we ſay the elements of 
a ſcience, we mean the principles of that 
ſeience; and when we ſay the four ele- 
ments of nature, we mean the principles 
of which created things are compoſed. 


a4 4 * 


22 


— — 
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: 


_ E MI I. v. 
the Now I underſtand it perfectly; and! 


will not forget it.---Mamma, you have 
read every book chen? 
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Mor HER. 

Not all; but I give none to you that 
I F:.ve not read; and I have told you 
the reaſon. 

N EMI I v. 

I, took notice of it; for the other day, 
in reading the ſtory of the Naughty Girl, 
you know, that lady I thought ſo il. 
natured, had no children. A Propos, 
Mamina. Why ſhall we not give that 
ſtory to read to a certain gentleman, who 
is always romping with me? 


MoTHER. 

Becauſe I hope you will ſoon behave 
in ſuch a manner, as to prevent his romp- 
ing with you. 

EMI I v. 

But, Mamma, if you were to tell him 

you did not like 1 it ? 


Mor HER. 

Why do you not take that taſk upon 

youre Gs 
EMILY. 

Becauſe your ſpeaking would have 2 
better effect. 
MOTHER. 

Speech is not always needful to con- 
vey our meaning. 


| tl 
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EMILY. 
What then, Mamma. 
JJ nee 
For example, were you to pay no at- 
tention to the pleaſantries of that gentle- 
| man, he would ſoon perceive you did 
not like them, and that they are trouble- 
ſome to you. _ 
3 EMILY. 
Why, that is true---but to ſpeak the 
truth, Mamma, they divert me mightily. 
3 M oTHER. | 
Then pray, do not pretend they are 
diſagreeable to you; you know that a 
door cannot be open and ſhut at the 
| ſame time. , 
| EMILY. 
n WW It is not I who find fault with them; 
it is the book. It ſays, we muſt make 
ourſelves reſpected. Is that pleaſant 
n Mamma? I believe the author of that 
book does not like people ſhould ſpend 
their time with children. 
” Mor HER. 
When it ſays we muſt make ourſelves 
| reſpected,” it does not mean that ſuch 
n. little brat as you can be reſpectable; 
but it ſpeaks of the reſpect due to your 
ſex; which, being by nature weak, has 
no other mean FX gaining reſpect, than 
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by reſerve and modeſty. For what re- 
mains, you are to judge , whether the 
book be right or wrong. 


EMIL v. 
I wiſh you would do that, Mamma; 
becauſe, according to what you ſay, 1 
will behave toward the gentleman with 
the oranges---you know whom I mean ? 


MoTHER. 

Firſt, I have remarked, that this 
gentleman gives to ſociety the few mo- 
ments his occupation leaves unemployed, 
I think it very natural, that during that 
ſhort interval, he ſhould ſeek amuſement 
and relaxation. 


EM . 
Well, Mamma, that 1 is what 1 always 
thought. 
MoTHER. 
F: believe he is very fond of children. 


EMILY. 
'That 1s very certain. 


MorTHER. 

He only ſees you at your hours of re- 
creation; and perhaps his regard for you 
may induce him to contribute to your 
Pleaſure. 


. ==» 


3 —— 
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rightly gueſſed. 
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EMILY. 
Oh! Mamma! I am certain you have 


Mor REA. 
If by amuſing you he divert himſelf, 


| he has then a double profit; and if you 


do not abuſe it, there is no harm done. 


EMILY. 
You are right, my dear Mamma. It 


is very ſtrange you ſhould always be ſo. 
This book had puzzled me, I know not 
| what I ſaid or did. 


MoTHER. 
An author may be right or wrong. We 


| ought not to adopt what we read without 


| reflection. 
EMiLY. 
How adopt? 
Mor EER. 


That i is, form an opinion of what we 


read. Your opinion ought to be the 


reſult of your reflections. 


EMI IL v. 

Well then, my reflections yeſterday 
taught me to be of a different opinion to 
the author. 

M o 7 H ER. 
And that it is better to Play, laugh 5 
Vol. I. — 4 
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and trifle than to behave reaſonably | 2 
35 
Oh! no, Mamma! that would be 
wrong -Then I ought to think as the 
author does. 5 
Mor nE R. 
Perhaps there may be no great harm 
in yielding to the gatety, the playfulneſs, 
and even the giddineſs of youth. The 
queſtion is, I think, to know the limits. 
While you keep within them, all will be 
well; but no ſooner are they treſpaſſed, 
than all is wrong; and a well-diſpoſed 
young lady will never go beyond chem. 
i 
What do you mean by a vell- diſpoſe 
young lady ? 
MoTHER. 
It not _ means one whoſe natural 
inclinations have a good tendency ; but 
alſo one who in the warmth and effer- 
veſcence of childhood, ſhews ſome ſigns 
of diſcernment, who obſerves a certain 
decorum, that prejudices i in her favour, 
and makes her pay a proper attention and 
reſpect to all things joined to that ſen- 
ſibility, which bids fair, in a more ad- 
vanced age, for the poſſeſſion of reaſon 
and wiſdom, 


d 


ben V. 07 EMILY. 9 
„ir, 

Am I a well-diſpoſed child? 

| MoTHER. 

J hope ſo. 3 

EMiLy. 
i have ſenſibility then ? 
MorTHnzr. 
I muſt have proofs of that. 
EMILY. 
And how ? 
MOTHER. 

By convincing me that you are ſenſible 
on all occaſions, of what belongs to per- 
ſons, time, and place; for what is very 
proper at one time, may be highly im- 
proper at another ; and by ſhewing a de- 
oree of reſerve and reflection, even in 
your follies. It manifeſts itſelf mechani- 
cally in the moſt trifling circumſtances ; 
for inſtance, if the gentleman who has 
the complaiſance to paſs his leiſure time 
with you, ſhould look on you as a puppet, 
the book would be right, and that would 
very much afflict me, as it would bring 
Miſs 4 Orville to my remembrance. 

EMILY. 

Fear nothing, my dear Mamma : he 
treats me like a child, but not like a 
puppet. | 

1 
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MoTHrER. 
Tn that caſe all is well. But why do 


you conclude fo ? 
EMIL v. 

Though we are always merry when we 
meet, he takes a real intereſt in my im- 
provement. You ſee he always is pre- 
ſent at my exerciſes, the firſt day of every 
month, and how pleafed he is when |] 
deſerve the croſs “: one would think by 
his looks that he was going to Wear It 
himſelf. | 
Mor RE R. 

Certainly thoſe are proofs; and } 
plainly fee I may make myſelt eaſy re- 
ſpecting your concerns with him; and 
that I need not interfere with them. 

EMILY. Pp 

Beide, let me alone. I will be very 
careful in future of my behaviour. -I 
will be a little irkſome at firſt, perhaps; 
but no matter, provided I pleaſe yo 
Oh! Mamma! ſee what it is to chatter 
ſo ! -I had forgotten My Governeſs told 
me to deſire, when you ſend to Paris, to 
let ſomebody call at the mantua-maker's. 


* * * - * „ * * 


It is uſual in moſt French ſchonls, and even in private fa- 
miliee, where there are many children, at the end of every 
| math; to examine the exerciſes done during that time; and the 
pupil who has done beſt, is rewarded by wearing a croſs on 


Co! 
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Mor HER. 

What a terrible misfortune it would 
have been, had the four elements, and 
all that followed, made us forget the 

mantua-maker. | 
EMILY. 
She has not brought home my new 
| dreſs; and ſhe n I ſhould have It 
to-day, 
MoTHER. 
Probably it is not made. It 1s time 
enough, 
EMI I v. 
' Oh! I ſhall be ſo happy when I have 
my new dreſs ! 
; MoTHER. 
How can a new dreſs contribute to 
your happineſs ? 
if E MIL v. 
J have no diſlike to being fine. 
MoTHER. 
Are you never unhappy when you are 


10 fine? Did you never cry when you had a 
new flip on? 

to 

: Fur. 

” Oh! yes! I know very well it has 


nothing to do with happineſs. 


che fe br breaſt ; which diſtinction the fortunate pupil conti us ty 
the Near until excelled by another, at ſome following examination. 


1g 
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MoTHER. 
Are you indulged in all you wiſh on 
days of mn 5 
rer. 
Not always. 
M OTHER. 
Do either my friend or myſelf pay you 


more attention for your having a fine lip 
on ? 


EMIL v. | | 1 
believe not, Mamma. a 
Mor EER. 4 


On what occaſions do we take the 
moſt notice of you, and the moſt readily 
grant what you requeſt? and when do u 
you experience that inward ſatisfaction, MW 
which makes you ſo pleaſed with yourſeli 
with me, and every one elſe ? 

25 EMILY. 
It is, I believe, when I have done n; 

Every thing well, off hand, without--- 

MoTHER. 

In that caſe, a new dreſs does not be⸗ 
ſtow happineſs. For notwithſtanding your 
finery, you cannot experience any pleaſure W de 
ſo long as you feel ſelf-reproach. IF pi 
have frequently ſeen you very cheerful 
and very bappy, in a linen frock, and 
that ſomewhat dirty toward the end of fa 
the day. wr 


underſtood. 
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EMI I. v. 

vet, I aflure you, Mamma, there is a 
great pleaſure in being dreſſed. Only 
aſk Miſs de Lery. 

Mor HER. 

It is a vain pleaſure, but which is of 
infinite conſequence in the eſtimation of 
little children, 

EMILY. 

But may one not enjoy the pleaſure, 
and let alone the 8 Pleaſure iS 
always good. 

Mor HER. 

When virtuous, diſcreet, 


gen, V. 


and rightly 


EMILY. 
How rightly underſtood ? 
MOTHER. 
Where it is not miſtaken for happi- 
neſs. 
MILLY, 
Flappine® 3 1s more grave, 
OTHER. 
Since we are on the ſubject, let us en- 
deavour to diſcover the requiſites of hap- 
pineſs. 
EMILY. 
Pray Tet us, Mamma---I was going to 


fay fonething; bur I believe I an 
wrong. 
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MoTHER 
No matter. Let me hear it. Tt is 
only by communicating your idea to 
me, that you can acquire a Juſtneſs of 


thought. 


EMILY. 
True, Mamma; but if I ſhould talk 
nonſenſe ? 
MoTHER. 
I will tell you ſo. 
EMILY. 
Mamma, I was going to ſay, let us 


find out the elements of happineſs. 


Mor HER. 
You would have ſpoken very properly. 
F or it is preciſely what 1 wiſh 2 to un- 
derſtand. 
_ EMILY. 
Happineſs i S 1s fomething---I ſhould like 
to know---No---1t is not a ſcience. ' 


Mor RER. 
It is the moſt important of all ſciences 


---the moſt . eſſential W of ſtudy to 


mankind. 
EMI IL v. 
Is it hard to underſtand? 


MoTHER. 
Very difficult, and even impoſſible to 


WWW er. | 105 


the wicked, but eaſy to thoſe who make 
uſe of their reaſon, 


EMILY. 
J hope, Mamma, it will not be dif- 
ficult to me? 


Mora. 

I hope not: we have already ſeen that 
fine cloaths do not make people happy. 
[Your Governeſs has no very fine cloaths; 
ſhe 1s not rich: do you think ſhe is 
Pappy 7 5 

EMILY. 

To be ſure, Mamma; for ſhe is always 


$ laughing and ſinging. 1 never ſaw her 

melancholy. 
Morzg R. 

e All thoſe peaſants, and ſervants, you 
have ſeen dancing on a Sunday, at the 
gate of the Bois de Boulogne, appear con- 

es ſented and yy; Wet chey are not rich. 

to 


hey have nothing but what they work 
ard for all the week, to ſupport them- 
elves and families. You have frequent- 
y obſerved their gaiety. We may then 


onclude, that riches are not neceſſary to 


4 ppinefs, 
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E NMI I. v. 


Then what makes all thoſe Poor people 
ſo cheerful ! ? 


15511 Mor HER. 
What is your opinion ? 


EmMiL v. 
1 think it is becauſe they have done 
tho work well, and are {ſatisfied with 
themſelves. 


MoTnrr. _ 
| You are right. Now then, what muſt 
be the firſt element of — in al 
ages and conditions: 


EMILY... 

It muſt be to do one's duty, and be 
ſatisfied with oneſelf; muſt it not, Mam. 
ma? 

) Lo 4 = Cs 

Moſt certainly. We may poſſeſs ever) 
exterior advantage, great riches and 
good health, and yet be unhappy ; and 
without fortune, with a delicate conſt: 
tution, like mine, it is poſſible to be 
happy; for true happineis depends 01 
ourſelves. 

EMI Lv. 
Yes, for it is only being good, 


ben. v. er EMILY. 10 
5 Mor HER. 

And there can be no happineſs with- 
out goodneſs, and the obſervance of our 
duties; becauſe we can neither be pleaſed 
| with ourſelves nor others. 

5 EMILY. 

That is the reaſon wicked people are 
not happy, is it ins Mamma? So now, 
here is company 

Mor RER. 
I am not ſorry for that; we have talk 
ed enough to-day; it is time to think of 
ut your little duties, ſince there can ve no 
all happineſs without them. 
| Ear. 
Mamma, I have ſomething elſe to a 
bel to you reſpecting happineſs, that I do 
un. not very well underſtand. You will give 
me leave to ſay it to 22 to-morrow, will 
you not? 


ne 


ich 


yen Mor RER. 

and Yes; you know I am always ready for 
and converſation. 

nl KM r. 
de In the mean time, I vill go and learn 
0 the Golpel for the day. 


2280 
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SIXTH CONVERSATION, 
MoTHER. 


Wer, Emily! what have you to ſy 
to me: : 


a] 
in 
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; EMILY. Te 
What, Mamma? I do not know. Ut 
Mor HER. al 
There was ſomething reſpecting hap- 5 
pineſs that you did not underſtand. 
EMuII x. 
I have forgotten it now, Mamma. 
MoTHER. 
Then we muſt defer it till you recol- i 
lect it. & ng 
EMILY. | 

If you had been kind enough t to have 
talked with me yeſterday, and the day 
before, my dear Mamma, I ſhould have 
recollected it but now--- _ 8 
5 Mor HER. 
What was the reaſon I did not? he 
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Eur v. 


Mamma, I know it was my own fault. 
| 1 did not deſerve it. 


MoTHER. 
Oh! oh! I thought my engagement 
alone had been the cauſe ; but you now 


inform me, I have been angry with you. 


EMIL v. 

Ves, indeed, Mamma! Have you not 
remarked, how I ſhifted about a long 
time to begin a converſation? But you 
always ſaid to me, with an abſent air, Go 
Miſs, I have nothing 40 ſay to you at pre- 
ent.” Do your een give you 
that diſtant manner? 


Mor EHER. 
wy I do not recollect it; though I am not 
ſorry that you look on our converſations 
as a reward; and that oy loſs of them 
- affects you. 
Jay EMILY. 
*. it aſſure you, Mamma, it is not very 
"  Wagreeable, 
Mor HER. 


I know it. Things have gone croſsly 
then for the laſt two days? 


Vol. I. K 
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EMILY. 

I had, however, a very great deſire to 

do well, but I could not. | 
 Morutsr. 
Why fo? 
e 
I cannot tell, Mamma. I was not in the 
humour to do any thing. Whenever ! 
caſt my eyes on my book, my thoughts 
wandered, I know not whither. 
4 MoTHER. 

But, my child, were you always to ſay, 
I am not in the humour, you would do 
nothing. When we feel ourſelves the 
leaſt diſpoſed, there is an additional rea- 
ſon for uſing more application, for tak- 
ing the more pains, and redoubling our 
efforts, and attention. 

3 EMILY. 

But, Mamma, one is not always in 
the ſame humour; Papa has told you 
ſo. 5 
Mor HER. | 

That is an excuſe, but no juſtification, 
Do you imagine I am always diſpoſed to 
talk and play with you? You have often 
ſeen me ill and in pain; my thoughts are 
frequently employed in buſineſs; do 
not forget all to engage even in you 
amucinents? Were 1 then to conſult mi 
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inclination, I ſhould diſmiſs you, your 
doll, and the reſt of your little affairs. 
EMIL v. 
You are too good to your little Emily / 


 MoTHER. 
None are worthy of eſteem, who can- 
not conquer their inclinations. What 
would be ſaid of the Premier-Preſident, 
if, at the time the Court was aſſembled, 
| to hear and paſs ſentence on a cauſe, 
he ſhould ſend them word, he was not 
in the humour ; and that they muſt come 
ne again the next week? What would you 
„ay to the cook, from whom you expected 
K. our dinner, if ſhe ſhould ſend you word 
ſhe was not in the humour, and that you 
ſhall have it another time? You ſee 
that in the moſt important, as well as 
the moſt common occurrences of life, no 
you one has a right to conſult his inclinations 
Iwhen he has duties to fulfil. 


EMILY. 
What muſt be done then ? 
MoTHER. AE 
We ought to accuſtom ourſelves, 
rom our infancy, to vanquiſh our idle- 


els, and do our duty, let it coſt us what 
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to conquer our inclinations, which at 


by rote, you muſt repeat aloud, that 
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it will; for when one is become Premier. 
Preſident, it is then too late. I have 
already told you, it is that effort we make 


length becomes a virtue, and by degrees, 
forms the character. 7 
red) EMIL v. 1 
Well, Mamma, I promiſe you I will 
form my character. 
MOTHER. 5 
You muſt, when you are inattentive, 
place yourſelf in ſuch a ſituation, as to 
prevent your ſeeing what is going on 
around you; if you be learning any thing 


you may be warned of your inattention, 
by ceaſing to repeat without perceiving 
it; and in ſhort, .ſhew a willingneſs, if 
you wiſh to gain indulgence. Though 
it does not depend on you to be in a 


_ diſpoſition to learn, it is always in your 
power not to give way to ill- humour, on te 


account of your own negligence.” 
EMI IL V. 

That is very true; but one is ſo di-; 
ſatisfied and uncomfortable, you cannot 
imagine how heavily the time hangs on wre 
one's hands. I am very glad, Mamma leſs 
you have had no company; for I ſhould 
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have made but a ſtupid figure; and I 
am ſure you keep my folly ſecret, | 


 MoTHER. 

Moſt certainly. A young lady”s s re- 
putation is her chief good, and what ſhe 
ought to cheriſh more than life; for 
when people are once prepoſſeſſed a- 
gainſt her, it is ſo difficult for her to re- 
eſtabliſh it, that I am by no means in- 
clined to divulge your faults, ſo long as 
have any hope of your amendment. 


EMILY. 
Why is a young perſon's reputation 
what ſhe ought moſt to cheriſh, Mam- 
Al ma? 
M OTHER. 
9 Why are you ſo ſorry when your Caults 
are ſpoken of ? 


gh | 
a EMI I. v. 
Our Becauſe I ſhould wiſh every one alwa 75 


on to ſpeak well of me. 
| MorTHER. 


Why ſo?d? 
dif- - EmtLy. 
ot If people ſuppoſe I frequently do 
5 * wrong, it will be thought I am a worth- 
11116) 


leſs girl, 


K 3 


—_ 
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the favourable opinion of others. 


* 
— 


Morkg ER. 
A good reputation muſt conſequently 
be valuable, ſince we cannot do without 


EMILY. 

To be ſure; but why cannot we do 
without it? | 

% 

Let me aſk you that queſtion, ſince f 
you are fo fearful of being ſuppoſed ail * 
worthleſs girl. Did we not lately con- * 
clude, all men were dependent on each 
other ? EE _ 
EMI IL. v. 

Ves, Mamma. 

Mor RER. 3 

Well, ſuppoſe thoſe perſons, whoſe 
aſſiſtance you want, have a bad opinion 
of you? 

EMILY... 5 

It would be a ſhocking thing. or 

MoTHER. 

Do you imagine they would be equally 

ſolicitous to render you thoſe ſervices 


you expect from them, as if they were 


perſuaded you deſerved them? pe 
by EMILY. de 
No, Mamma, 3 


0 


on 


rally 
yices 
welt 
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MoTHER. ER 
You expect, for example, that your 


| maſters ſhould take pains with you, I 


| ſuppoſe ? 
| EMILY; 
To be ſure I do. 
MoTHER. | 


Do you think they would have the 
ſame zeal and pleaſure in teaching an 
untractable child, as they would an ami- 
able and attentive one ? 

4 EMILY. 

No, ſurely, Mamma. 

„ Mor HER. 

You would not then wiſh to be an un- 
tractable child? FS 

- „„ Nai. 

God forbid! 

i MOTHER. 

Could you find yourſelf happy with 

any one who, you thought, had a bad 

opinion of you? 
EMIL V. 

J believe not. 

HA 1 MOTHER. 

The opinion that is formed of young 
perſons, in a degree determines their 
deſtiny in the minds of others, who propor- 
tion their eſteem and friendſhip by that 
rule; and it is by that their reputation 
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is eſtabliſhed : now a young lady can 
only be known oy her reputation. | 
| MIL v. , 
How ſo, Mamma; ? 
Mor un. 
Becauſe ſhe ſeldom makes her appear- Ml » 
ance in public, and then under the protec- 
tion of her parents; ſhe ſeldom ſpeaks, M _ 
and has no opportunity of acting; there- d 
fore no other opinion can be formed of  ® 
her, but what is founded by the report 
of thoſe who belong to the family. 
EMILY. 
That i is, the ſervants. 
Mor HER. 7 
The ſervants, the maſters, and thoſe tc 
who are intimately acquainted with her. 41 
EMILY. 
But ſuppoſe all thoſe people ſhould 
not ſpeak truth ? 
MoTHER. 5 


What intereſt would they have in con- 
cealing the truth? Is there not a great 
deal more pleaſure in ſpeaking well of 
any one, than the contrary? And who 
would dare invent, or ſuppoſe evil that 
never exiſted. Lying is ſo horrible a 
crime, that it 1s not commonly to be met 


with, Truth will find, in every honeſt Fe 


| Con. VI. 0 r EMILY. 17 
perſon, a champion, who will unmaſk 


and combat the lia. 
EMIL v. 


Who will unmaſk hatred? Do liars 


wear maſks ? 


MoTHER. 
No. It is only a manner of ſpeaking. 
You know that a maſk conceals the fea- 
tures of the face. 


_ EmiLyY, 
Yes, Mamma. 


MoTHER. 
In the ſame manner, lies conceal the 


features of truth; and as a liar wiſhes 


to be believed, he is ſaid to borrow 
and contactor them. 


EMuII v. 
Then thoſe who detect the lar are 
faid to unmaſk him. But, Mamma, is a 


ood always found out ? 
MoTHER. 

Always. 
EMILY. 


Then it is very ſilly to lie? 


Morne. 
Certainly, becauſe either ſooner or later 
truth is neceſſarily diſcovered. 
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e 8 | 
And then the liar is finely caught, is 
he not ? . 0 8 

Mor RER. 

And 2 as he deſerves; for 


he is a fool, as you juſtly ſay, to ſuppoſe 


he can make falſhood paſs for truth for 
any time ; beſide, no one will have any 
connection with a liar; he is degraded; 
he loſes the confidence of every one; and 
is never more believed. 2 


ö»; OS 2 
But why degraded ? 


MOTHER. 
Becauſe he choſe to rank himſelf among 
the moſt contemptible of men. Lying 


is ſo mean, and ſo deſpicable a vice, that 


we do not even ſuffer ourſelves to ſuſpect 
any one of it, however abject he may 


be; and ſtill leſs perſons of any greatneſs 
of ſoul. 


EMI I. v. 
What is greatneſs of ſoul ? 


Mor nu R. 
I have already told you; it is a natural 
diſpoſition to virtue. We alſo make uſe of 
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prevented by a meanneſs ? 
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that expreſſion when we ſpeak 7 perſons 


born in an elevated rank. 


EMILY. 
And what is being degraded? 


MoTHER. 
1t is to loſe the eſteem of our compa- 
nions, either by our actions, or opinions, 
it is the being debaſed, and juſtly fallen 
in the eſteem of others below the ſitu- 
ation in which our lot is caſt. 


„„ Ne 
But, Mamma, your people would ſay 


whatever you bid them Suppoſe you 
were to tell them not to ſay any ching 


diſagreeable reſpecting me? 


MO TERER. | 

What! could you fo far humble your- 
ſelf as to beg the ſervants not to talk of 
you? See how greatly we are debaſed 
by vice / 

EMI r. 

But ſhould they tell of it, it would be 

injurious Lo me. 
Mor HER. 

That is the neceſſary conſequence of 
having committed a fault. Can it be 

It is adding 
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to the firſt error, one more ſerious, and 
more humiliating. 
EMIL v. 
There i is nothing to be gained by the 
MoTHER. | 

Only that. thoſe perſons whoſe indiſ. 
cretion we dread, would have two faults 
inſtead of one to divulge : for you can 
but conclude, they would boaſt of the 
entreaties made uſe of to obtain their 
88 

EMILY. 

That is a terrible hardſhip of which 
I never thought. 

Mor RAR. 

Do you not think the ſhorteſt way is to 
avoid all faults; to do ſimply and natu- 
rally what 1 1s right ? 

EMILY. 
; Indeed, Namn. ] was . thinking 
0. 
Mor HER. 

You ſee. the covenience attending it. 
There is nothing to diſguiſe, nothing to 
conceal. You ſleep quietly; and the 
next morning, appear with an open 
countenance ; there 1s no fear of being 
talked of; or if people muſt talk, ſo 
much the better, it can be only in your 
praiſe, 


o r EMILY. 


— 


. EMIL x. 
| Oh! if I had not been fo filly as to 
| ery, like a little fool, nobody would have 
known it. 
. | MoTHER. 
Then had it not been known, you 
. W would not have been reprehenſible? 
8 EMILY. 
in Oh! yes ! Mamma. 
Ic MoTHER. 
ir Does the evil lie in its being known, 
or in being committed? 
B EMTI v. 
ch The worft is to have done it; but its 


being known is almoſt as bad. 
E MoTHER. 


to Vet the latter could not have hap- 
u- pencd without the former. | 
EMILY, | 
T hat 1s true. | 
ng Mor RER. | 


| Beſide, do you think it an eaſy matter 
0 forgive yourſelf for having done 
it. vrong, though even the fault remain 
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to ¶ concealed. Are you not of opinion that | 
the if people were to contract the habit of x 
den committing concealed faults, they would 9 
. | . | bl 
ing ſoon be guilty of open ones? [| 
. EMIL v. 1 
our Why ſo, Mamma ? il 
Vol. I. 5 A 
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MoTHER., 
| Becauſe habit (as the proverb ſays) 


Con, VI, 


is a ſecond nature, my dear. On our firſt 


arrival from Paris into the country, are 
you as much inclined to run and walk 
about as after we have been there ſone 
months, and have been in the habit of 
walking ? : 
"EMILY. 
No, Mamma. 


MoTHER. 
The firſt time you played at battledore 


and ſhuttle cock, did you play as well, 


and throw it as high as you have ſince 
done? 5 

| EMILY. 

No, Mamma, 


MoTHER. 

How did you acquire the eaſe you 
now play with, and the power of taking 
ſuch long walks as you now do, without 
being fatigued ? ? 


EMILY. 
1 do not know. 


Mor HER. 
By the frequent habit of walking, 
you acquire the power of lengrhenin 


bs 


VC 
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your walks daily; and, in time, you will 
be capable of taking very long ones 
without fatigue, becauſe you gain ſtrengrh 
by continual exerciſe. 
EMILY. 
If I were to remain many days with- 
| out walking, I. could not then even go 
| to St. Cloud. | 
MorTHER. 
It would be a difficult undertaking, 
| and you would return ſo much tired, that 
e you would perhaps take a diſlike to 
1 WW walking. You experience the ſame in 
i regard | to your leſſons; when you have 
| been ſome days without learning any 
| thing by rote, you no longer have the 
ſame eaſe jn learning. 
EMILY. 
| That is becauſe I have loſt the habit of 
ou doing it; is it not? 
ng MoTHER.- 
out Yes; and fo it is with hs 8 of 1 
virtue, as it is with the exerciſe both of | 
the body and the mind. = 
EMIL v. 


* 


$0! 
oo MOTHER: 

ing, Do not doubt it. If you do not of 
ung yourſelf and willingly perform your duties, 
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without paying any attention to the dif. 
poſition you may be in, and without 


thinking either of the blame or applauſe 
you may meet with, if you ſeek not your 
own approbation as well as mine, or that 
of 2ny other perſon, you never will ac- 
quire any power over your inclinations, 
you will openly commit errors, becauſe Wt * 
you have not contracted the habit of IM 1 
doing right when alone, and the conſe- 
quence muſt be the loſs of every one's 
approbation. 
Emily. | 
I am very ſenſible of that. It is very i 
true. When I have done well for ſeveral IM * 
days together, I learn with greater eaſe; f 
and when I learn well, F an not out of 
— 
MorEER. te 
Nothing contributes to ill-humours ſo g. 
much as ſelf-diſſatisfaction. m 
EMILY. 
It may be fo. 
| - MOTHER nn 
Were J in your place, I would uſe ho 
myſelf always to do the beſt I could. da 
EMII x. 
It is my defign. 
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Mor HER. 
Particularly as your duties are not 
ainful; and I know no child who has 


| fo few leſſons to learn, and ſo little to 
| ſtudy. 


EMI I v. 
But, Mamma, that is not my fault. 


| You will not let me have halt the maſters 


I aſk you for. 


MoTHER. 
] like beſt to have a little done well. 


EMILY. 


To leave time for jumping, dancing, 
working in the garden, and watering the 
flowers; is it not? 


And teazing me. When you are four- 


| teen or fifteen years old, and bleſſed with 
good health, you mall have as many 
maſters as you will. 


EMILY, 
Well! It is waiting a long time ; but I 


| muſt have patience. Pray, Mamma, 


how may we guard ourſelves from the 


danger of concealed faults ? 


Mor EER. 


When young, we have a tender and 
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ſenſible friend, from whom we conceal 
nothing either good or bad. 


EMI v. 
Oh Mamma! I have that very friend! 
I promiſe you J will tell you every thing! 


„„ 
Have you never remarked one thing ? 
„ EMII. v. 
Pray, what is that, Mamma? 


Mor EER. 

A fault is always attended by diſagree- 
able conſequences; and you are not 
exempt from them by * you will do 
ſo no more. 

5 EMIL v. 

I never took notice of that. 
Mor RHE ER. 

Recollect, and recall to your mind all 
the errors you have been guilty of, and 
you will preſently ſee, that however they 
may have been concealed, you have 
never eſcaped their conſequences. 

EMI I. v. 

But when I have been ill-tempered 

and impatient, without its being ſeen, 


what then has happened? 


Mor EER. 


In the firſt place, ill humour and im- 


Pr une %, fi _ 7] EY wm d a. — * _ —_— n 
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patience injure the health. Then every 


| thing done in an ill humour is badly 


done, and confequently muſt be done 


| over again ; and when ill humour is in- 


dulged, the very worſt means are made 


uſe of to accompliſh it, from oppoſition 
| and reſentment. The ſame thing would 


happen ſhould you be giddy, inattentive, 
and untractable. Suppoſe your conduct 


were concealed, every one, when they ſaw 


you, would guefs that you had made a 


| bad uſe of the education that had been 


given you. 
EMILY. 


Then every thing is known or gueſſed 


| ar? 


MoTHER. 
Yes, ſooner or later, all is known. 


EMILY. 


Yeſterday, Mamma, when I roſe I ſaid 
to my Governeſs, Now I cill play all day 


long; and I ſhall be ſo happy! but I was 


| diſappointed. Every time I ſay fo, every 
| thing goes wrong. 


MoTHER. 

It is not your intention of being happy 

that makes you otherwiſe. It is becauſe 
you are miſtaken in the means, 
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Ho miſtaken in the means? 


MoTHER. 


When you want to go in haſte from 
the Porte de Boulogne to la Muette, which 
road do you take? 


EMILY. 


I go directly to the Rond de Mortemar, 
and then ſtrait on to the Muette. 


 MorTHER. 


And if, wiſhing to get there ſoon, you 


go by the way of the Porte Maillot, 
through bye-ways to the Rond de Mor- 
temar 


_EmiLy. 
I ſhould not get there ſo ſoon. 


Mor HER. 
In that caſe you would be deceived 
reſpecting the mean of arriving there 


ſpeedily; in nearly the ſame manner are 
you deceryetl 1 in the mean of arriving at 


tic 


— 


** 


r c 


ceived ? 
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happineſs; it lies on your right hand, and 


you turn to the left. 


EMILY. 
But how can one be ſo greatly de- 


MoTHER. 
Thoughtleſſneſs and ignorance are the 
cauſe of it. You have no juſt ideas re- 
ſpecting what is uſeful to you, neither do 
you rightly underſtand your own intereſt. 
„ 
How is it to be learned? 
MOT RER. | 
By converſing with the friend in queſ- 


tion; by reflection, and turning to ad- 
vantage what is told you, and you find 


to be true. 
„CCC 

It is a very pleaſant method, my dear 
Mamma. But a- propos, do you know 
that little Da Pleſſis does not mind his 
mother at all, and they ſay his father 
beats him all day long. I have never 
ſeen it I do not trouble my head about 
the footmen---You have told me never 
to ſpeak to them when there is no neceſ- 
ty---Mamma---So---I have forgotten 


what I was going to ſay---Shall we walk 


to-day? 
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15 Mor HER. \ 
Yes, if the weather be fine. Wi! 
EMIL V. 8 


I dare fay i it will. We will go a great, 
great way---Oh ! if you pleaſe, Mamma, 
we will go and drink ſome milk at the 4 
farm; and then you will tell me how [ 
muſt act, that I may be no more mil. 
taken in my intentions. 


MoTHER, 
What are the means you would wiſh to 
be informed of, that you may avoid future 
diſappointment 3 HE eq 


EMILY. 

What we were talking of, Mamma, 
chat! may not be diſappointed when I, fo 
for inſtance, purpoſe being very happy m U 
playing all day long. SW 


MoTHER. 
In the firſt place, you cannot be happy 
if you play all a long. 


 EmiL v. 
Why not? 4 
Mor RER. 
Play cannot afford pleaſure, only when 
it ſerves as a relaxation from ſerious 
employments. 


ti 
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Well! I think nothing is ſo delight- 
ful as play. 

MoTHER. 

I am of opinion nothing can be more 
tireſome than continual amuſement. If 
you had no other diverſion than your doll 
and your play things, would you not 
1. ſoon be tired of them ? 


- EMILY. 
Yes, But I vary my amuſements, 
to , MorTHER. 
re And after having done ſo, you are 


| equally tired. 
EMILY... 

3 cannot deny it. When 1 have played 
br a whole day together, I am ſome- 
in WW times ſo tired, I do not know what to do 

with myſelf. 
| MoTHER. 
1 Do you know the reaſon of that? 


EMILY, 
No, Mamma. 


92 


Mor RRR. 
It is becauſe your mind has all that 
en time been unemployed; I have not in- 
us I terfered, well knowing that your expe- 
rience would teach you better than I can, 
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that the number of amuſements is very 
confined ; and that to find ſatisfaction in 
them they muſt be preceded by labour, 
that being the only way to 10 leite 
and exmi. 
er, 
11 4 0 We _ talk like ; an 
oracle. 
MoTHER. 
Becauſe you have ſometimes been hap- 
py at play, after having performed all 
your exerciſes, you think there is nothing 


ſo pleaſing as play. Is that reaſonable ? r 


EMILY. 
Mamma, you ſeem to know all my 
thoughts ? 


| Mor REX. 
Nearly. 2 
EMIL v. 
How can that be? 
Mor RER. 


I endeavour to recollect what I thought 
at your age. 
| FEmMiLy. 
Mere you then like me? 
MoTHeR. 
Children nearly. reſemble each other. 
Is it not true, that the object of all your 


— 
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wiſhes is to avoid pain, and procure _ 
ſelf pleature 7 ? 


EMILY. 
Yes, Mamma. 
Mor REA. 
When you perform your exerciſes with 
careleſſneſs and idleneſs, what is the 
idea which takes up your mind? 


EMILY. 
Being obliged to take - pains is hate- 
ful to me. 
MOTHER. 
You would rather play, ſing, dance, or 
what | is worſe, trifle away your time:? 


ny = _ EMILY. 
Yes, Mamma. 


Mor H E R. 

It is then to avoid pain, and more 

ſpeedily to enjoy your n chat you 
do amiſs. What 1s the reſult 2 2 


) 


| F E MTL *. 
- Juſt the contrary. 


Mor HER. | 
To do a thing badly takes more time 
than to do it well, does it not? 


EMIL v. 
And then I am ſo croſs: 
Vo. * M 
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MOTHER. 
And then all goes wrong, and you are, 
I ſuppoſe, rather diſſatisfied with your. 
ſelf. 
N WMTÞ- Fo 
Oh! I then deſerve pity. And in that 
ſituation muſt I appear before you. 


MoTHER. 
And ] ſay to you; . are you hays 


py * 


EMILY. 

Mamma, that is a dreadful queſtion, 
You know the anſwer by my looks. Then 
you ſay no more. Oh! the cruel ſilence 
Why are you not very angry with me ? 


MoTHzR 
1 cannot be ang gry when I am afflicted, 


EMILY. 
Vet it would then give me pleaſure; 
but you have no pity for your Emily, 


MoTHER, 
What! becauſe 1 am not angry with 
her! 0 


EMI I v. 


To be ture ; ; for then I am unhappy 


av 
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the whole day, and often a great part of 
the night. 


MoTHrerR 
Then farewel to pleaſure and play. 


EMIL V. 
| And to content. 


1 


avoid pain. 
Lui. 

Becauſe what I like to do gives me 
pleaſure ; at leaſt according to my no- 
tions; and what 1 am required to do 
gives me pain. 


Mor nE R. 

d. But were you to ſay, Come, come, a 
diſagreeable quarter of an hour is ſoon 
over. I will be aſſiduous, with a little 

re; ¶ utention and a little application it will 
ſoon be over. 


Eutiy. 


vith When I do ſo, my exerciſes are done 


na twinkling; and I am fo happy !--- 
Then, my dear Mamma, I feel ſuch a 
gaiety of heart! Oh! I am fo merry, 
and ſo contented! 

FR M 2 


All this is to Pens pleaſure and 
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0 MoTHER. 

When you act otherwiſe, you are 
evidently miſtaken in the road that leads 
to happinefs ; would it not be more pru- 
dent in that caſe to ſay, If I indulge my 
whims, inſtead of the happineſs T ſeck, 
miſery will enſue; and on the contrary, 
if I conquer them, I ſhall procure for 
myſelf a greater pleaſure than that 1 re- 
nounce. | 

EMILY, 


What can that be ? 


MOTHER. Ty 
The greateſt of all pleaſures, and 


which once in pry poſſeſſion, no one can 
. deprive you o 


EMIL v. 
Pray tell me directly what i it is. 


| MoTHEzR. h 
Fou have informed me, that it is to 
be ſatisfied with yourſelf, to feel that 
gaiety of heart you mentioned. I can- 
not imagine how any have the courage 
to deprive themſelves of ſuch ſupreme 
felicity ! 
EMILY. 

Oh! indeed it is delightful to feel that 

ſomething in my heart; 1 do not know 


CI 


- 
N 


12 


er1 


nd 


dil 


now 
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what it is; but that makes me ſo merry ! 
What do you call that, Mamma? 


Mor HER. 

The joy of a good conſcience. 

EMILY. 

What is conſcience ? 

. Mor RER. 

It is a principle within us which, in 
ſpite of ourſelves, warns us of our 
errors. 

EMILY. 
Does it ſpeak ? 
%% MOTHULK. | | 

Not only it ſpeaks, but cries aloud 
within us, and makes us diſſatisfied with 
ourſelves when we have been guilty of 
any evil, though it be unknown; it alſo 
makes us bluſh when undeſerved ap- 
plauſe is beſtowed on us. FEE 

EMILY. | 

But when we deſerve praiſe, what does 

our conſcience ſay ? 


 MoTHrHeR. 
It aſſents, and it is then that praiſe is 
truly pleaſing to us. For, as a good con- 
Iclence can render us happy, indepen- 
ently of the approbation of others, which 
far from being agrecable to us when the 


M 3 
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conſcience does not aſſent to it, you may 
therefore judge how important it is, to 
keep it quiet. You muſt alſo be ſenſible, 
that a concealed error is not leſs grievous 
than an open one; and that a ſecret good 
action affords us equal pleaſure, as it 
would, were it made known. When we 
_ leaſt expect it, conſcience will be heard, it 
reproaches or approves, and conſequent- 
ly makes us either happy or miſerable. 


EMILY. 


I have ſometimes heard it, Mamma; 
and methinks it does not cry ſo loud 
when it approves, as when it condemns. 


MoTHER 


And with reaſon. When it approves 
we have only to enjoy its approbation; 
but when it condemns, we muſt reform; 
and were it leſs clamourous, perhaps we 
might not at laſt be in haſte to ſet 
about a reformation. | 


EMILY. 


Then we muſt always liſten to it? 


Wo”, Morun za. 

And try to underſtand its language. 
It is a ſure guide, which never forſakes 
us; it is a friend always at hand, and 


that we cannot treat with too great 


delicacy. It 1s not enough to liſten to 
it; we muſt accuſtom ourſelves to queſ- 
tion it ſeveral times in a day, and conſult 
it in all we do. 
Emily. 
It is very droll to have ſomething whiſ- 


pering within us! I promiſe you, Mam- 


ma, I will talk to it every day; and I 
will regularly ſay to it, Can/cience, are you 
contented ? 

Mor HER. 


And ſuppoſe it ſnould reply, No, Miſs? 


EMILY. 
I will ſoon teach it to lay, Yes, and 


aloud too. 


4280 
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SEVENTH CONVERSATION. 


LA 


EMIL v. 
Ax you alone, Mamma? 
MorkER. 
Yes. Why do you aſk? Come in. 
EMFLY. 


1 dare not ſhew myſelf: you will be 
frighted. 
Mor HER. 
Frighted | at what? 


E. MIL v. 
See what a figure Jam! 


Mor RER. 

Indeed you are a beautiful figure! A 

bruiſed forehead; a ſwelled noſe, and 

ſcratched chin---How did you get your- 
ſelf in ſuch a condition? 


EMILY. 
Luckily, it will be nothing. I bled 


a great deal at the noſe; and my Gover- 
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nels ſays, it is a good ſign. I own to 
you, Mamma, I thought I was killed. 
Morne. 
Have you then had a fall ? 
EMIL V. 

Oh! dear! yes. It is ſtrange how 
misfortunes happen when one thinks leaſt 
of them. I was walking in the garden. 
My governeſs ſtaid a little behind me 
to gather ſome thyme, I believe. I 
turned into another walk. There I ſaw 
the high ladder that goes on little wheels. 
It is juſt freſh painted. It is a beautiful 
green, and does ſo ſhine in tne fſun.--- 
That I ſhould have an inclination, with- 
out either rhime or reaſon to climb up 
this ladder !---However, I do not think 
| intended to climb very high. Well, 
Mamma, at the fourth, or at moſt the 
fifth round---I think it was but the 


fourth, my foot flipped, or both my feet 


at once. I do nat very well know how 
I fell; but here I am with my forehead 
knocked to pieces, and my face all in a 
mummy. I have beſide ſcratched my 
knees, and my Governeſs has put ſome 
arquebuſade water to it. I aſſure you, 
Mamma, it gives me a great deal of pain, 


| it were to complain. 
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Mor EER. 

Probably it muſt be a very F ufsfel, or 
a very glorious action, to climb up a 
ladder newly painted and ſlippery'; ſince 
we thereby hazard killing ourſelves, or 
at leaſt being maimed or lamed for the 
reſt of our days. 

EMIL v. 

What, ara ! ſhall J always be this 
figure? 
MoTHER. 


You muſt acknowledge you have not | 


neglected the means of acquiring ſuch an 
advantage. 
_ Emir v. 
Whar advantage ? 
r 
Ion it will be ſomewhat vexatious 
to be obliged to wear, all your life, a 
patch at the tip of your noſe, and that by 
making ſo needleſs an experiment. 
E MIL v. 


Do you apprehend that will be neceſ- 


ſary, Mamma? 
MOTHER, 
It will not be your fault, if you come 
off at a cheaper rate. 
EMILY. 
4 think my Governeſs might have fore: 
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warned me. She might as well have ga- 

thered her thyme and her lavender after- 

ward; and then ſhe would not have had 
the trouble of bathing me. 
Mor HER. 

How could your Governeſs foreſee, 
that a little girl, not higher than a cab- 
bage, ſhould take it into her head to 
climb up a ladder; it could not eaſily be 
jmagined, as ſuch a thing does not hap- 
pen once in an hundred years. 

r EMILY. 

But Mamma, I am too young to take 
care of myſelf; and I ſuppoſe it is for 
that purpoſe my Governeſs is with me. 
| "MOTHER. | 

What! to take care of you! I never 
ag gave her that commiſſion; nor do I think, 

z had I wiſhed her to do ſo, ſhe would have 

y eenſented to it, on any condition. Do 
you ſeriouſly think any one would under- 

take the charge of a child who will not 

take care of herſelf; and who has not 
ſenſe enough to ſay thus; The pleaſure 
of climbing up a ladder, though it may 
be very great, is not worth the chance of 
breaking one's neck ; and how can you ex- 
pect a ſtranger to be more intereſted in 
your welfare than yourſelf ? 
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EMILY. 

Then what did you let me have a 
Governeſs for? „ 
I MoTHER. 
I have commiſſioned her to warn you {Wal 

of thoſe dangers you are unacquainted 
with, and the riſks you may unknowingly WW | 
run. Once forewarned of them, it de- Nr 
pends on your own will and prudence to MWne 


_ Preſerve you from them. Your fafety 


and preſervation muſt be your own work; 


and if you negle& that care, in vain Wthi 


Thould I ſurround you with guards, and 


governeſſes, you would, at every moment, IM ' 


be the victim of the dangers children are 
CE > MT hY. 3 
Indeed, Mamma, T did not know that. 
J thought I might do any thing my Go- 
verneſs had not forbidden me to do. 
Meri. : 
Did ſhe ever forbid you to throw your- 
ſelf out of the window? 


EMIL v. 


No, Mamma. I 


. 


1 
en 


: Mor HER. 
Why have you never attempted it ? 
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EMILY. 
Becauſe I know it would kill me. 
Mor HER. 5 
You might alſo be perſuaded, hilt to 
fall from a ladder would kill you. 
EMILY. 
It is certain, that had I not fallen on a 
e- great heap of leaves, I might perhaps 
to Naever have riſen again. 8 


ty MoTHER. 

k; Beſide, I ſhould like to know one 
ain Witing ? 

nd EMILY. 

nt, What is that, Mamma? ? 


 MorTHER. 
Whether thoſe young perſons, who ſo 
earneſtly deſire to be informed of what 
may be hurtful to them, and expect to be 
lorbidden doing what is not expedient, be 
always diſpoſed to conform to the advice 
ey receive ? | 
Emily. 


our- Are you ſpeaking of me, of dear 
Mamma? 
Mor EER. 
I aſk you. 
EMILY. 


To ſpeak the truth, when I am forbid- 
tf 'v to 1 a thing, I do it not; but AX 1 
OL 
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miſtake not, I have ſometimes a great 
deſire to do it, to ſee whether I have 
been told truth or not; and if I were leſt 
by myſelf at the time, I do not knoy 
what might happen. ic 


MoTHER. 
You ſee the method of forbidding you 
to do either this or that, is not ſo effec. n 
tual, as you would have perſuaded me. n 


„„ Y. 
It is true, that when I ſay to myſelf, MM . 
Iwill not do ſuch a thing; my reſolution | 


is firm, and I have no temptation to break MI. 
It. di 


„ be 
Then 1 may be aſſured, you will not has 
again have any inclination to climb up a pu 


ſlippery ladder? 
EMILY. | 

You oy make yourſelf eaſy on that 
head. 1 
Mor EER. as 1 
You muſt own, the leſſons of expe-Mof y 
rience are ſuperior to thoſe taught byMit: 
governeſſes. Indeed you might have had [bl 
the latter for nothing, and the formerMhut 
coſt you a ſcratched knee, a ſwelled fore hof 
head, and a Pen upon your noſe, e 
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But I hope I ſhall not wear it always; 

N ſhall I, Wer 3 811 

Mor HER. 

J hope not. However, a leſſon that = 
will teach you to avoid breaking your 
neck for your amuſement, 1s worth pay= 
ng for a little dearly. 

EMII v. ; 

Oh! Mamma pray diſpenſe wich my 
% N wearing this patch? 
on „„ - 

* Were it in my power you would be 
diſpenſed every inconvenience. I ſhould 
be ſome what conſoled for your accident, 

not had you met with it in any honourable 

p 3 nia 

EMILY. 
Horourable: Mamma ! 

that 8 MoTHER. 
| Yes, honourable. For inſtance, ſuch 

i in running a race with the companions 

of your walks, or in other uſeful exerciſes 

wth them. I am ſenſible that it is poſ- 
ible to fall on your noſe in that ſport ; 
but at leaſt, there is ſome honour and 
profit after all. A prize may be gained, 
lie body may be ſtrengthened and ex- 
panded, ſteadineſs and agility may be 
N 2 
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acquired, you may become dexterous and 
graceful, and learn to avoid, as you run, 


the ſtones, roots of trees, or other things 
that might hurt you. You might even 


learn not to fall, which is a very ſalutaty 
knowledge. 1 1 
EMILY. 


Soc it is, when one has learned it. Then 


there 1s nothing to be learned by climb- 
ing ladders? Is there no addreſs want- 
ing to climb a ladder ? 
MoTHER. | 
Too climb one there may be, but not 
to fall from it. Beſide, I thought Eni) 


did not practice exactly the ſame exerciſes 


as her brothers do; that ſhe had already 
perceived what became them very wel, 
no way fat well upon her; and that the 
modeſty of her ſex demanded a decency 


and reſerve, which ought never to be 


forgotten in the warmth and efferveſcence 
even of childhood. | 
EMILY. 


I tell you, Mamma, all my misfortunes 


to- day proceed from your not accom- 
panying me in my walk. Your bufinels 
was very unſeaſonable juſt then. When 


we walk together, none of thoſe whims 


ever come into my head, that end 1na 
broken noſe. We talk, and prattle, and 
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ſay ſenſible things; and if I now and 
15 ſkip about a little, that does not in- 
terrupt our converſation. You have pa- 
tience with your Emily, who is ſome- 
times a little giddy. And then you make 
me take notice of ſo many things I never 
obſerved before; I hear and ſee a hun- 
dred times more when I am with you, 
and that amuſes and employs me; and 
there is no time to ſtop at a ladder. Do 
you recollect, Mamma---the other day--- 
n the field of clover---the partridge call- 
ng home her little ones 1n the evening; 
but they returned not. Oh! it was fo 
affecting! The poor mother ! She was 
in ſuch trouble! OW 


, Morne. 
Having eſcaped the gun of the ſportſ- 
man, ſhe knew not that her little ones 
had fallen a prey. 


 EmiLy. 
Hunting i is a terrible thing: if my 
brothers would liſten to me, they would 


never hunt. 
. Mo THER. 
"ol The partridges and hares would be of 


four opinion. 


N 3 
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Eur v. 
Well! tilt you told me, I knew no- 
| thing of all that. I am ſure, I have head th 
that cry twenty times, nay, an hundred pr 
cake: z the ſound of which now give ll 
me ſo much pain; but I knew not what t 
meant, and I might as well have bee !ef 
deaf. See what it is, however, Mamma WW ſo 
to walk with you. We ought to ſettle i 
that matter, and never to Walk without j 
each other. of 


8 Mor RER. 
| That matter is partly ſettled. You 
know I never walk without you. Tre 
it is, my health and occupations will nc I 
rmit me to accompany you in all you 


rambles, ſo alutary ; . YOUr age. yOu 
EMILY... mo! 
It is very vexatious. R 


MoTHER. * 
As to me, I am obliged to ſtay : _ I 
home, in great anxiety, "Leſt my chil 53 
ſhould return wounded or lamed. 4 
E MILY. | So 


That will not happen again. dire, 


711 571 


Mor HER. 

Not by a fall from a ladder; bur 4 iS 
there no other careleſs trick that may 
prove fatal? 

. 

Oh! Mamma! I will not be fo care- 
leſs again. I now know no one can take 
ſo much care of me as I can of myſelf. 

MoTHER. 

And that it is impoſſible to take care 
of a child who will not take care of her- 
ſelf. 


> Kt. 
You will ſee quite another Emily. 
Mor BER. 

Probably you will not confine your 
vigtlance to a phyſical preſervation of 
your perſon, but extend it over your 
moral conduct. 

EKT v. 

What is moral conduct? 

Mor REER. 

It is the principle which ordains and 
regulates our inclinations, and directs the 
actions that proceed from them. 

EMIL v. 

I thought, Mamma, that you had re- 
ſerved that province for yourſelf. You 
direct my occupations, my amulements, 
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and all my actions. I like you ſhould, 
What would you have me do in it? 


MoTHER. 

I grant that I regulate the diſpoſition 
of your time, in the beſt manner I can; 
but to direct the actions of a child, who 
will not direct herſelf, appears to me no 
leſs difficult, than to take care of one who 
will not take care of herſelf, 


 EmMiLy. 

What! muſk I alſo direct my own con- 
duct? I ſee without ſuſpecting it, that ! 
do a great deal, or at leaſt I have a great 
deal to do. 

MOT EER. 

And I will ſhew you, that my direction 
will be uſeleſs without your own, 


EMIL v. 
Pray do, Mamma. 


Mor HER. 
I will relate a recent fact, ſince it hap- 
83 only yeſterday crenmng.” 


EMILY. 


Ah! I gueſs what 1 It 18. 


MoTHER. 
You then convinced me, that your 


ten VI.. or E MIT r. TY 


principles of conduct did not agree with 
mine. Lou know that when we are 
tete-a-tete, I never find fault with the 
jumps, and gambols you make in the 
room ; and that you are at liberty to ſtun 
me with your noiſe, racket, and reſt- 
leſſneſs; it is the privilege of your age, 
and I cannot reproach you for making 
uſe of it. But you alſo know, that it is 
not agreeable, when I have company ; 
neither ought you to oblige me to attend 
to you at that time, and ſtill leſs engage 
the attention of the company by your 
nonſenſe. I have ſaid to you more than 
once, Emily, when I bave company, you 
would do rigbt to go into the next room, and 
employ or amuſe yourſelf as becomes your 
gears; but you would never go. You 
aſſure me, that you are ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of being quiet; that you will ſit 
down on your own chair cloſe by me like 
a ſtatue; and that the converſation will 
amuſe you very much---Yet, yeſterday 
evening---It is certain I did not expect 
ſo many of our neighbours--- = 
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| EMI IL V. | 


** the converſation. was. not ven 
amuſing. 


 MoTnrr. 

You made your — and went to 
play at the other end 'of the room, with 
your brothers. You made almoſt 2 
much noiſe as they. A ſtranger, who 
with reaſon, looked on you as a little 
country girl, at leaſt as no one of any 
conſequence, joined your party, chuckel 
you under the chin, and twirled you 
WT like a puppet. You bluſhed. 

OEM ILY, 
What! Mamma! did you ſee all that! 
You did not ſeem to look that way. 
MOTHER. 
N thought you would have followed 
your brother's example, and been one of 
the dragons. ä 
EMILY. 

Indeed, Mamma, I was as red as ſcar- 
let when the gentleman, . pretended that 
he would turn me round like a tetotum. 
What buſineſs had he to meddle in our 
play ? 

MoTHER. 

It was not he who had no buſineſs 

. | 


| EMILY. | 
kn it might be I. But, my 
dear Mamma, you might have prevented 
him. 
MOTHER. 
\ You could more eaſily have done that. 
Had he obſerved in your countenance 


that modeſty, that reſerve, which ought . 


erer to accompany young perſons of your 
« Wicx, he would not have preſumed to have 
auken that liberty ; I make no doubt, that 
|{Whad 1 reproached him for it, he would, 
from reſpect to me, have appeared ſome- 

what ſorry ; but do you ſuppoſe my re- 

proaches would have inſpired him with 
more reſpectful ſentiments for you? or 


that he would have regarded you other- 


wiſe than a little giddy child? 
EMILY. 
Vo be fre! 1 behave like one ſome- 
times, 
Mo THER. | 
. You ſee it is not in my power to give 
t others a favourable idea of you; nor can 
loblige them to pay you any attention, 
much leſs treat you with that reſpect 
every woman ſhould be anxious to ob- 
tain; at leaſt you ought to ſecond me by 
your deportment and looks. 
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eaſy as may be thought, to direct a young 
perſon who pays no attention to her own 
conduct, and who is not her own go- 
verneſs. | 
EMILY. 
Jou might at leaſt, my dear Mamma, 


have drawn me out of the ſcrape by call. 
ing me away. 


Mor REER. 

© i: grant it would have been very eaſy 
to have, in a moment, fixed the eyes of 
the whole circle on your little impru- 
dence. 

| E 1 

Well! in my life, I was never in ſuch 
diſtreſs! I knew not how to get to my 
little chair again; I thought it was a mile 
off. I thought T would have given any 
thing if you would have ſcolded me be- 
fore all the company. The gentleman 
would at leaſt have ſeen that I was one 
of the family, and perhaps he went away 
in doubt of that; for in vain I coughed, 
you would not look toward me. 


Rs HER. 


There was nothing — in all 


that, either to you or me. 


m o irn ite 


EMILY, 709 
Why did you not tell me of it before 
you ſent me to- bed, in our little con- 
ference in a low voice, when we were 
ſettling. our family affairs, as Madam de 
„ ĩ ÿ⸗ + 

Mor RER. 

I vas not ſorry to let you ſleep upon 
it. True it is, I thought to have re- 
monſtrated with you to-day; I then did 


not foreſee that a broken noſe would have 
prevented me, 5 Fg 


EMILY. 


There I was the dupe; and I ſaid 
behind my - curtains, It is not ſo bad, 
as ſhe ſaw nothing of it, and as it never 
will happen @ ſecond time. She, that 
is you; take notice, whenever I talk to 
myſelf. When I ſay behind my curtains, 
that alſo 1s my way of talking ; for you 
know, I have none, you will not let me, 
it is not one of your principles; and now, 
as Jam no longer afraid of the moon, I 

Vol. I. 4 


— 
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do not much care, I for the honou 


of it. alten 
MoTHER. 5 
How can your honour be affected b E 
wring no curtains? _ have 
EMILY. | 
Why, yes, Mamma, for methinks. iM y 
makes me look ten times more like a 
child than one really is. y 
Moruts. hem 
You muſt acknowledge, that it is be-. tion 
ing much more ſo to cry aloud, when the ¶ that 
full moon ſhone upon your bed throug van 
the windows. I believe that folly laſted iI 
more than ſix months. But we will think B 
no more of that, it is no ſhining part of long 
your hiſtory. any 
E MIL v. to ( 
True, Mamma. Let us forget it it. But and 
J was very little and fooliſh then. I 6{ 
thought I ſaw a face making mouths at I beh. 
me. . NT 8 FA 
MorTHER. 
The moon, which you now contem-iW 1 


plate with ſo much pleaſure, at that WM evi 
time made mouths at you. hab 
EMIL v. tho 
You know, Mamma, that our living mi 


bn il. or E NIE I 
in the country, and our walks made me 
alter Ty opinion. 
8 Mor HER. 


— 


have the vanity to cry about it. 


EMI I v. 
5 Was there any vanity in it? 


MorkER. 

You know the moon enlightens our 

hemiſphere, and you confined its func- 

-W tions to terrifying a little girl. I ſay, 

| that little girl muſt have a great fund of 
vanity. 

"Ex . 
But now, n little girl being no 


PI fa. I” CÞ 


any more. I had; however, half a mind 
to. cry after my fall, though I did not; 
and as I hobbled back again, I ſaid, 


ſoftly, 1 is your own fault, Miſs, ſo do not 


it. 
Mor H E R. 

Tears are certainly no remedy for any 
evil; but ſince you practice the excellent 
Abit of talking behind your curtains, 
though you have none, methinks you 


J- 
al 
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However, there was no occaſion to 


longer a baby, will be vain of not crying 


behave like a baby, nor make @ noiſe about 


might have ſaid yeſterday, She ſaw no- 


Wt. 
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thing; perhaps none of the company re. ha 
marked whai paſſed ; but ihe evil, if ther: 


were any, is not ſo very ſmall, fince I an a 
lille N it H,, © ſe 
> Pain. = 

That is true. One cannot be at reſt, Ml © 
when one knows evil . has happened 


through our fault; but J am always hap- 


py en enn apeid giving you pain. foll 
{7 5 MoTnER. = | oy 
I am very much obliged to you, pro- eno 


vided you do not too eaſily pardon your: 
ſelf for the little errors you are guilty of. : 
Every one ought to judge ' ſeverely their 


own actions. If you do not dread your 5 
own condemnation more than that of the 705 
whole world beſide, if your cenſure be dan 


not more inexorable than mine, I would 
rather take part of the affliction attend- 
ing your errors, than be ignorant of 
them. f 1 

EAI. 

My way is, when I have been gull 
of any folly, to go into a corner, ſhut 
my eyes cloſe, and make a face that ! 
think muſt be very ugly. I ſtay there 
more or leſs time, according as I come 


132999 
. 


f 
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to myſelf again; and when I think I 
have done ſo, I come out of my corner. 


28 MoTHER. - 

The efficacy of that cuſtom does not 
depend on the ugly face you make, bur 
the reflections that accompany it in the 
corner. 

| EMIL v. MY. 

oh! they do not always come at once! 
ſometimes they do not occur till the day 
following, and ſometimes not till a week 
after, and never unleſs I ſhut my eyes. 
Do you think that is veing. ſevere 
enough ?. 

MoTHER. 

That queſtion is two important to be 
lightly anſwered. One general rule is, 
there can be no danger in being too ſe- 
vere to ourſelves; and that there is great 
danger in not being ſevere enough, 


EMILY. 
But muſt I be abſolutely more ſevere 
Wan you are ? 
-+">NEO THER; 
Without doubt, my dear, eſpecially 
3 I am ſenſible that I am not irre- 
proachable on that head. I am, perhaps, 


too much diſpoſed to excuſe your faults ; 
+ 5 
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to ſee the beſt ſide of you, the ſide that 
eneourages and conſoles me. Now, were 
we both to exhauſt every indulgence to- 
ward you, we might be, in time, out in 


our; reckoning, by miſtaking real defech 
for amiable qualities. AS, 


EMILY. 

Firſt, I muſt know how to . care 
of myſelf. I muſt alſo know how to 
direct my. moral conduct; and then you 
want me to take upon me the cenſure of 
my conduct. 


Mor EER. 
And in the moſt rigid manner too. If 
you can but once ſay to yourſelf, that 
you watch with ſeverity your own con- 
duct, you have ſcarcely any thing to ap- 
prehend; whereas, if you rely on the 
vigilance of others, even on mine, you 
run ſome riſks, whenever we are ſeparated, 
as you experienced yeſterday and to day. 
The Cenſor is ever watchful over himſelt 
and as he cannot flee from himſelf, he 1s 
always in ſafety under his own guardian 
ſhip. 

e Erb y. 

I underſtand you. They are two. 

Firſt the thing, and then he who takes 


0. 
2 
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care of it. But how can one take upon 


one 8 ſelf the air of a Cenſor? 
Mor RER. 5 
Before vou act, you muſt re ellect; and 
aſter you have acted, you muſt reflect 
again. Thoſe reflections form principles, 
and thoſe principles become, in time, the 
ſacred and invariable rules of conduct, 


and prudence, that no paſſion, no inter- 


eſt, no power can tear from your heart. 
An equivocal, or doubtful action then, 
appears horrible, a bad action impoſſible. 


By little and little the character is form- 


ed; by the continual exerciſe of its own 
ſtrength, - it is daily fortified ; and what 


you call the air of a Cenſor, will fit fo 


naturally upon you, that without any 
effort on your part, it will attra& the 
eſteem and regard of all who approach 
you. Furniſhed with the two ſhields of 
moral rectitude, and the eſteem of 
others, you may undertake the voyage 
of life with confidence, which is ſtrewed 
with dangers, for thoſe whoſe characters 
are unſettled and weak, 
EMILY. 
I Were, Mamma, what you ſay is 


very fine; but J do not very well under- 
ſtand it. . 
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Mor HER. 8 

You are right. I was to blame. I was 

a little animated; and had you not 

warned me, I ſhould have loſt myſelf 

in regions above our ſphere; but I am 
happily returned to my Emily. 


EMIL v. 
All J know is, that as ſoon as 1 hat 
have got rid of my patch, I will try to 
form my character. 


Mork R. 
In the mean time, I adviſe you to 
have your face and knee well bathed, for 
you cannot be very comfortable. 


| EMILY. $ 
Oh! it is not much. It is a leſſon ! 
ſought after. 
MOTHER. 
Tes! and from the top of a ladder. 


EMILY. 

No matter, my dear Mamma; plea- 
ſure comes as well as pain, when we leaſt 
expect it. I thought I ſhould have ſpent 
a diſmal evening; but I ſhall leave you 
as happy as a Queen : you have diverted 

my pain by the moſt delightful converſa- 

tion in the world. | 
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Mer. 

Go. And when you are in 1 bed, I wilt 

make you a viſit, | 
EMIL V. 

Then I ſhall not bid you good night, 
my dear Mamma. But pray turn your 
eyes the other way ; I do not much care 
you ſhould ſee how I walk to-day. 
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EIGHTH CONVERSATION 


VF 
M AMMA, do you know, that little 
Dupleſſis is dead? 


 MoTHER. 
Yes, 1 do. | 


EN FT. 

Was that the reaſon his mother came 
here this morning? 

Mor HER. 

Yes. Do you know what occaſioned 
the death of her ſon? - | 
5 EMILY. 

No, Mamma. | 

: MoTHER. 

It was owing to his obſtinacy in con- 
cealing a fault he had been guilty of 
from his mother. | 
EMIL v. 

How ſo, Mamma? 

MoTHER. 
About ſix weeks ſince, the poor woman 
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being obliged to go from home, ſhut the 
child up in a room, as was her cuſtom. 
EU r. 
That is à cuſtom I do not approve. 
Mor HER. 
Neither do I. But poor people are 
under the neceſſity of doing ſo, when 
their buſineſs requires it. Young Du- 
pleſſis mother had forbidden him to 
get up on the chairs. Yet no fooner was 
he alone, than he got upon an arm- chair, 
thence upon a cheſt of drawers, to reach 
ſome ſweetmeats he had ſeen upon a 
ſhelf. He ate as much as he could, and 
in getting down again, he fell upon his 
head, and hurt himſelf very much; but 
he-would not acknowledge it, leſt he 
ſhould | be reprimanded, Some time 
after, he was fired with a violent head- 
ach and fever. He was much ſolicited 
to own, whether he had not had a fall. 
Not foreſeeing the conſequence, he main- 
tained, that nothing had happened to 
him: in ſhort, two days before he died, 
he owned the whole; bur it was then too 
late; a gathering was formed in his 
head, and the evil was without remedy. 
EMILY, 


And ſuppoſe he had owned it directly? 


= 
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\MoTnrtr 
He 1955 have been ſaved, no doubt. | 
EMILY. 
What would have been done for him? 
MoTHER. 
Had he been bled innit after 
4. fall, it would have prevented the 
effects of 1 1 
ſ* + 00% rr. 
What a e * 15 
Mor RER. 

Vou ſee a concealed fault i is not lek 
a fault; and though unknown, is not ex. 
empt from its effect; though a child 
cannot foreſee its too er fatal 
eme 3.711% i 

5 ACTS Y. 2c 

1 fee what follows, Mamma. It ſpeaks 
for itſelf, and in the moſt ſtriking man- 
ner. It is a good thing to have a friend 
---you know--to whom we may com- 
municate all our follies without ſcruple. 


MoTHER. 
And who will judge for us of the con- 
ſequences they may have, and which, it 
is of importance for us to know. 


EMIL v. 
That we may be ſaved from ruin; i 
it not, Mamma? But ſince this child 
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was ſo very naughty, why does his mo- 


ther grieve for his los ? 
by MoTHER. 

Becauſe nature is more powerful than 
reaſon; becauſe maternal tenderneſs is 
the moſt uncontrollable of all ſenti- 
ments; becauſe a mother always hopes 
tnat her child will improve, as well from 
the advice he receives, as from his own 
experience, 


EMIL v. at 
Mamma, will you be kind enough to 
tell me what experience is? 


( - MOTHER. 

l It is the knowledge we acquire by the 
recollection of paſt events. For example, 
your experience has already taught you, 

not to climb ſlippery ladders; and how 

x unhappy thoſe perſons muſt be, who 

' 


never ſacrifice their inclinations to their 
duty. = 
: F 55 
So! now there is another word I do 
not underſtand. What is a ſacrifice ? 
| Mor EER. 
Then you make ſacrifices like the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme of his proſe, with- 


out knowing it. We make facrifices 
Ver. I. P 


— 
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for ourſelves, and others. Thoſe ve 
make for ourſelves, conſiſt in renounc- 
ing a preſent, and often an imaginary 
advantage; the value of which we are 
apt to exaggerate ; to e ourſelves 
a more diſtant one, of greater import- 
tance, a more laſting, and more ſolid 
one. 

EMIL v. 

How 1s that, Mamma? 


Mor EER. 


That of one day aſpiring to be claſſed 
among the moſt worthy and amiable per- 
ſons of your ſex. 


— 


EMILY. 


Oh! 1 now underſtand you very wel 
and it is well worth che pains. 


MOTHER. 


Such is the ſacrifice we make of our 
pleaſure to our a and you fee it is 4 


good calculation, for you muſt gain by 
It in the end. 


* 


ut 
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EMIL. v. 

Then I may one day be amiable per- 
haps, Mamma ? 

 MoTHER. 

Perhaps you may, if you perſevere in 
cultivating your underſtanding, and the 
alents that nature may have beſtowed 
on you; for I never heard of any who 
became ſo by idleneſs and inattention. 

: EMILY. 

Nor I neither. And what are the facti- 


| fices we make for others? 


MoTHER. 

They conſiſt in renouncing a perſonal 
pleaſure, or advantage to procure either 
for another. That is what we call good- 
neſs. Sometimes even we conſent to 
our own injury, and voluntarily draw 
upon ourſelves inconveniences to ſhield 
others from them, or to procure them 
lome very great g good fortune ; and then it 
is called either generoſity, or even hero- 
iſm, according to the value of the ſacrifice. 

"EMILY. 

And is there any thing to be gained 
by that ? 

MOTHER. 

Without doubt, fince, as you know, 1t 
Is of great importance for us to be well 

P 2 
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with our conſcience, which then inſpires 
us with a fund of ſelf-approbation. 
EMILY. 
It tells us fo ſoftly ? | 
MoTHER. wa 
And it adds, that others have reaſon IM. 
to value us. This conviction of having 
acted up to the elevation of our ſouls 
and the dignity of our natures, 1s a ſource | 


of che moſt delightful enjoyments. ſer 
EMILY. 
Mamma, give me leave to aſk you 
one thing. 
_ Moruzr. ] 
- Speak. 5 lea 
EMILY. 


Why did you make the wife of Du: ' 
plelſis go into your room? 
MoTHER. 
What do you fird fogular in that? 
EMIL V. ( 
But you bade her fit down. 
Mor HER. 
What then? 
EMILY. | 
Nay, you took her by the hand. She 
began to cry, and the tears came into 


your eyes; and you called her your 
child. Le ces 


16 
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| Mo ine 
What do you conclude from all that? 


EMIL v. 
1 ſuppoſe ſhe was in trouble, and you 
wanted to comfort her. 
: Mor H E R. 
von are right. 
HSI EMILY. 
But 1 thought it was wrong to talk to 
ſervants. 
Mor HER. 
i is it wrong to talk to them? 


1 EMIL. 
Becauſe there is no great good to be 
learned from their converſation. 


MoTHER, 

But ſuppoſe it is for their good ? Sup- 
poſe it be to conſole them in "their afflic- 
tions? | 

EMILY. 

Oh! that alters the caſe, 

MoTHER, 

Emily has no occaſion to converſe with 
them ; for as they have not had the ad- 
vantages of education, what can ſhe 
barns in a commerce with them? But I 
have great occaſion to talk to them, par- 
ticularly when they are in trouble, Who 


P 3 
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can better conſole them than I 2 Who 
is better acquainted with their ſituation? 
Nothing levels conditions ſo much as 
misfortunes. I may loſe my child to- 
morrow, and be more miſerable than the 
wife of Dupleſſis; and in that caſe, this 
good woman would probably be more 

afflicted than I am for the loſs of her ſon, 


| E MIL I. 

Why ſo, Mamma? 

Mor HER. | 

Becauſe good ſervants are more at- 
tached to their maſters, than a good 
maſter can be attached to them. We 
have too many objects of attachment ſu- 
perior to them, they have none but us; 
which is the reaſon that a good ſervant 
deſerves to be greatly eſteemed. 

5 EMILT. 

Indeed I think fo. 

MoTHER. 

It is their duty to ſerve us, to be ſub- 
miſſive to our orders, exact and faithful; 
ours to pay them juſtly, and to treat 
them with mildneſs and juſtice. But if 
they give us daily proofs of zeal, it 
they ſerve us with affection and attach- 
ment, is it not juſt that we ſhould make 
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them as happy as it is in our power 
to do? 

EMILY. 

To be ſure. But how? ſince we mult 
not be familiar with them ? 

MoTHER. 

That is not the happineſs they expe 
from us. They neither want to be fa- 
miliar with us, or fit in our company. 
But when they ſerve us well, they have a 
right to be well paid. Since perſons in 
their ſtation are (which approaches to 

ſervitude) neceſſary to us, we ought not 

to require more from them than they 
can perform. Since they are entirely 
ſubject to us when in health, we ought 
to nurſe them when ſick. Since they are 
men, our fellow creatures, we ought to 
comfort them when in affliction. Since, 
in fine, we are ſuperior to them in all 
things, our conduct ought to be to them 

a continual leſſon of juſtice, order, and 

probity. We are wanting to them, when 

we permit them to fail in their duty, 

Our example ought to make them re- 

ſpectful. In a word, we ought to con- 
duct ourſelves toward them, as a good 

h- and juſt father conducts himſelf toward 
nis children, 45 
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Can. 

Wr "8 

Then you are a father to the Whole Hof ; 
houſe ? . . 
Moes. : "i 

| Your Papa and myſelf are the chief Is 


perſons of the houſe. I am your mother, 
and ſtand in the place of one, to all thoſe T 
who are under my command. 


EMI I. v. 
That: is the reaſon they all obey ycu? 


„ 

In every houſe there is a family, large 
or ſmall. Every family has a chief, who 
governs and protects it, and to whom 
all agree to refer; who watches over the 
intereſts of every individual, and to whom 
all are obedient, 


EMILY. 
And what am I? | 
MoTHzR. W 


Fou are one of the members of thei 
. 


EMILY. 

Ho one of the members? Am I a 
| Dare . | wiſh - 
MoTHER. N 
It is a mode of expreſſion. As we de- fer, 
ſcribe him who is the firſt perſon in 
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family, him who governs it, by the name 
of chief, which means head; we continue 
the compariſon, and call the other per- 
ſons who compoſe the family, the mem- 
es of it. 
E. MI L. X. 

Then the ſervants are alſo members? 


; MoTHrErnR. 

Certainly ! each in his ſphere, and al- 
lotted place. Beſide, as men, we are 
all equal, that is, every human being has 
a claim to our benevolence. 


- EMILY. 
* What is the meaning of benevolence ? 


MoTHER. | 
It means good-will. The will to. do 
rod. \ 


wt | 


EMILY. 
Well, Mamma! We muſt then have 
ſe will to do good to all the world. 


MoTHrEeR. 
I 1 am of that opinion, eſpecially if you 
vin all the world ſhould do good to you. 
but as there are different ſituations, and 
e Fifferent claſſes in ſociety, and as each 
| Fals is upon an equality; when we 
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have any concerns with men of a dif. 
terent claſs to our own, we conduct our. 
ſelves accordingly. If they be in a cla 
above us, we owe them deference and 
reſpect; if below us, we behave toward 
them with politeneſs, attention, and hu- 
manity. | 


E Mr LY. 


Does claſs mean the fame as in a con- 
vent? 


Mor HER. 


Why not? It may at leaſt give you 
the idea. In a convent, age ſeparates 
the different claſſes, ſuch as the elder 
boarders, the younger ones, and the no- 
vices; and you know, that age has 4 
ſuperior claim fo reſpect. In the world 
there are alſo different claſſes; and it 1s 
birth and high offices which determine 
the rank each claſs holds in ſociety, 
There is the claſs of courtiers, of mili- 
tary men, of magiſtrates, and of com- 
merce; and perſons of the ſame protel- 
ſion are ranked in the ſame claſs. For 
inſtance, the profeſſion of arms is re- 
ſerved to the nobility. 
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EMILY. 
Then all officers are of the fame claſs 


as my * 


Mor nE R. 

Ves. Though in the military ſervice 
there are different ranks, and various 
decorations. 

EMILY. 

What is decorations ? 


SEEDS = 

Exterior diſtinctions; the right of 
wearing the orders of the King, ſuch as 
the blue ribbon, the red ribbon, &c. 


E MIL v. 5 
A propos, Mamma! Who is the 
King? I have often thought of aſking 
you, ES | 
MoTHER. | 
He is the chief of. a large family. 


| EMILY. 

So! So! That is the reaſon every one 
is obliged to obey him then? Are we of 
his family? Is . body of his fa- 
mily? 

Mor HER. 
We are one of the families he governs, 


act by his authority. 


you give your orders every morning 
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EMILY. 
Then he is the chief of all families, E 
Mert inn nob 


The inhabitants of a town or village 
are divided into families; a kingdom il , 
compoſed of many counties and provin- 


ces; and the King is the chief man in King 
his kingdom. | 5 
EmtLY. -* N 
What of all the families? Tho 
n Mor h ER. calle 
Yes. ers, 
. 13 feren 
Then he muſt have a great deal to do, ent 
MOTHER. 
80 much, that he cannot do all him- 
_ 
How does he manage chen? 
MoTHER. WI 


He makes choice of perſons he judge: 
to be worthy of his confidence; and who 
govern his kingdom by his orders, and 
we are obliged to obey them, when the) 


EMILy. 
Juſt like your houſe-ſteward, to whort 
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MOTHER. 
Exactly. The compariſon is not * 
noble; but no matter. 


EMI I. v. 
And are thoſe who govern for the 
King called houſe-ſtewards ? 


Mor RER. 

Not unleſs they manage his table. 
Thoſe who govern the kingdom are 
called Miniſters, Governors, Comman- 
ders, Comptrollers. They have dif- 


ferent titles, according to their employ- 


ments. 
0 ent 


Eu v. 
But is the whole kingdom obliged to 


go every morning to enquire after his 
health, as I do after yours ? 


Ns 


MoTHrzR. 
With a very little reflection, you would 
ges perceive that to be impoſſible. 
ch 
and 


hey 


„ ite. 
[ was only in jeſt. 


MoTHER. 
All his ſubjects cannot be admitted to 
ollznat honour, nor do they ſtand in need 


fit. The privilege of going to Court 
. 
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is reſerved to the Princes of the blood; 


that is to ſay, his relations, his miniſters, 
to perſons of conſequence, and the 
nobility. 
EMILY, 
Much reſpect is due to him then? 
Mor HER. 

As much as you owe me; and for the 
ſame reaſon. 

Eur x. 

The Dauphin is his ſon. 
MoTHER. 

Dauphin is the title given to the heir 
to the throne of France; that is, to him 
who in a direct line will be King after 
his preſent Majeſty. 

MILLY 

It is a fine thing to be a King? 

MOTHER. 
And eſpecially to deſerve the title of 
a good King. 
EMIL. v. 
Why, i is it ſuch a fine thing? 
MOTHER, 

Becauſe a good King is the father of 
his people, ſovereignly juſt, the glory of 
his nation; and that the public good 
which means the welfare * every order 
of citizens, is his work; as the well 
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being of a private family is the work 
and employment of a good father, 
EMILY. 
Then the King 1s very happy ? 
OTHER. 

Moſt certainly! for ſince happineſs is 
the reward of all thoſe who do good in 
their ſtation, judge of the happineſs of 
him, whole care is the general good 

ire 

He muſt be very amiable too ? 

Mor HER. 

By the ſame rule, the better we fulfil 
our duties, the more happy we are; and 
the more ſatisfied we are with . ourſelves, 
the more amiable we appear to others. 
Now, when the moſt important of all 
duties is fulfilled, I am of opinion, it 
muſt render him who performs it greatly 
amiable. 


EMILY. 

Well, I love him, though I 3 
never ſeen him. Why does he not come 
to ſee you, Mamma, ſince you pay your 

of court to him? 


of MoTHER. 
ol, il The King does not viſit any one? 
ger E . 


al Why not? Is he ſick? 
"0. 
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MoTHER. 
Becauſe he is by his high ſtation ſo far 
exalted above others, that it 1s not the 


_ cuſtom for him to confer that honour 
upon individuals. cou 
{IB MEL YG: ati. 
He is wrong. We would try to amuſe c 
him here, ſince he is ſo good, and ve mt 
love him ſo well. oth 
MoTHER. In f 
And ſuppoſe he does not want us to elec 
amuſe him ? Mo 
een cuſt 
I underſtand you; he has his compa-i 

Ny as you have yours. N 
Mor HER. plac 

And moreover, he has more buſineſs | 
to do than either you or * C 
EMILY. ? 
Nay, I am contented, od he 8 5 
happy. bow 
MOTHER. * 


Beſide, I think I ſhould ſee my little 
prattler in fine confuſion, ſhould his Ma- V 


il 

jeſty come hither. lig 
EMILY. huſb 

Why, yes, that might be the caſe--- . 


So much reſpect---and then, Mamma, 
not being e King is 4 
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„different man to a Marſhal of France 
But what makes him King? Can any 
body be King? | 
MoTHER. 
That is, according to the different 


countries. In France it is the neareſt re- 


lation to the King, in a direct line, who 
ſucceeds him; or to ſay the ſame thing 
in the uſual terms, in France, as in many 
other Kingdoms, the crown is hereditary. 
In ſome countries, the people chooſe and 
elect a King, this is called an Elective 
Monarchy. Every ſtate has its laws and 
cuſtoms. 1 | 
EMILY. 


place of a father to his ſervants ? 
of MoTHER. 


it ? 
OY EMIL v. 

Becauſe you order every thing in the 
houſe. 
tle MOTHER. 

la- When a woman, by her prudence and 


18 


vigilance, deſerves the confidence of her 


huſband, he gives up to her the care and 
_..$<onduct of his houſe ; becauſe he has the 
ma, Wties of his ſtation to tulfil, and his 


5 Q 3 


CV 


Mamma, does my Papa ſupply the 


Certainly ! What leads you to doubt 


. Fo y 
1 
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time belongs more to the public con. 
cerns than to his own. 


0 

EMIL V. 

Am I prudent, Mamma? 
Mor RER. wi 
Your own conſcience muſt anſwer M ** 

that, 

E MIL v. 1 
A-propos, Mamma, you promiſed t o 
tell me who Mr. Gobemouche is? ni 
; . 
Mor HER. {t 
2 


Now, indeed, here is an a- propos! 
did not expect. I do not think M. Gobe- 
mouche of very noble extraction. If! h 
be not miſtaken, we take it from an | 
? Italian farce. It is a gentleman who has 
1 no opinion of his own, and yet likes to 
argue on all. He does not underſtand i d 
any ſubject of converſation, yet wiſhes toll n 
paſs for an adept ; therefore, to conceal h. 
| his ignorance, and want of opinion, loſes 
| himſelf in unmeaning expreſſions. Since 
his appearance, we give his name to al fi 
thoſe who talk a great deal, without ſay-W A 
ing any thing. of 


er 


em., oer ruten . in, 
: 7 C3 % 
Talk without ſaying any thing! How 
can they do that? 
1 MoTHER. 


They do; like a young lady of my 
acquaintance ſometimes does, talk at 
random. | _ 

. E MIL V. 

1 will mend. I will no more talk of 
what I do not underſtand : I have an 


opinion; and my opinion is, that I will 


not be called Miſs Gobemouche. Oh! I 

wanted to aſk you another thing. When 

ſhall J read the hiſtory of Titus and Do- 

mitian 2 | 

"MOTHER „ 

Preſently, if you like it. When you 

have finiſhed your work. 

| „ e. 

Oh! Mamma! I have a great piece to 
do yet. If you pleaſe, I will read it 
now, for I ſhall not have done this half 
hour. | - 5 

| MoTHER. 
I grant, that you have ſat ſtill a con- 


ſiderable time, which we have talked 


away. Yet I wiſh you to finiſi. your work 
before you change your place, 


rr 
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EMILY. 
I will finiſh it, Mamma. But why 
may I not read now? for, methinks, I 
could finiſh my work as well afterward, 


;f MO THER. :- 
10 ſome years, I may perhaps be of 
your opinion, but I am not fo at pre- 
ſent. 


E MILY. 
Why ſo, Mamma! ? 


MorTHER. 

Becauſe I think the habit of not quit- 
ting what you are about, is a very good 
one, and very eſſential to be practiſed at 
an early fe as 1t may influence your 
whole life. You are now. of an age, in 
which the habits you take will be the 
longeſt preſerved; and if you do not 
take good ones, how will you manage 
hereafter ? 


EMILY. 
Come, I ſee you are right. 


 MorTnEes. 

I imagine, it is natural at your age, to 
be fond of varying your occupations ; yet 
you muſt not fly inceſſantly from one to 
another, Without caule, 


0 
C. 


0 
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a EMILY. 
When I am at play, for example, I 
muſt not leave it to go to work; and 
when I am at work, I muſt not think of 

play. 2 

MOTHER. | 
You talk like an oracle. And when 
you leave your work, you ſhould put all 
your things away, in the fame manner as 
when you leave your play. Our little 
code ſays: Leave not thoſe things ſcat- 

tered about that have ſerved to amuſe you. 


EMI. 
Yes. Put every thing in its place. It 


| teaches the love of order. You ſee, Mam- 


ma, I remember the words of our code. 
Mork. ET 
It ſignifies nothing to remember the 
words, you mult put them in practice. 
Mamma, it will come in time. 
„ Mr 
My child, it will never come, if you 
do not now begin. 
EMILY. 
Perhaps it 1s come a little already ; 
4a the little code ſays, We muſt not 
oalt, | 


— O—g 
— — 


—ä— ————ñͤ —„— 
— 2 — b 


uſe of, either for your amuſement, or 
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MOTHER. 
I underſtand you: it is your modeſty MI | 
which makes you conceal what I thought the 
was {till to come. h 


EMIL v. 
But, Mamma, of what ule is it to have / 


the love of orden? 


MoTHER. I 

Of the greateſt. There can be no 
good conduct without the love of order. 
What would you think of one, who did 


not know how to conduct himſelf? Order 
and rule are ſynonymous terms in mattes A 
of conduct. The love of order regulates 


all, and aſſigns to each thing its proper 1. 
place. Without it, we can never know] 
what we have to do not to mention the 
convenience of it. Above all, it gains 
time; and you know that time is the 
moſt precious thing in the world. 


EMILY. 
How does it make one gain time ? 


MoTHER. 
When you ſcatter the things you make 4 
your work; what happens when you 
want to find them again ? Y 
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„ EMILY. 

I know not where they are, becauſe 
de ſervants have put them I. know not 
where; and I do not Know where to look 
for chem. 


Mor HER. 
And how do you get them again? 


EMILY. 
I look for them. 


10 MoTHER. 

. But do you not loſe time in looking 
ud Wor them? 

er EMILY. 

"WY That is true. 

Mor RER. 

* Is that time well employed ? 

Ft 5 EMIL V. 

* Mor EER. 


Now, were you to put by your little 


them immediately. 


| EMILY. 
That i 1s true. 
ake MoTHER. 
w And much more convenient, 
you ENI. 


Yes, particularly the next day. 


fairs of an evening, you would find 


_ — 
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MOTHER. 

A cw perſon always thinks of the 
morrow. Then do you On find yout 
things? 

EAT. 
No. They are ſometimes loſt. 


Mor RER. 
And perhaps you never think it is 
owing to your fault, | 


„ uit. 

Why do not che * put * what 
they „ 

Mor HER. 

Why do you expect they ſhould ſet x 
oreater value on what belongs to you, 
than you do yourſelf, They have no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that what you ſcatter 
about is worth taking, care of, 


EMILY. 
That! is true again. 


Mor HER. 

Thus, a little giddy cit, runs the riſk 
of loſing, by her negligence, and want 
of care, what belongs to her ; and 15 

erhaps guilty of injuſtice, in laying 
3 on others, for her own fault. In 


like manner, when you have not the love 


n or IEE agg 


of order, the ideas are loſt and con- 
founded in the brain, like your play- 
things in your room; and we know not 
what we ſay, we know not what we want; 
and we may be taken five times in ten 
for fools, or dunces. Do you now com- 
cap the uſe of the love of order? 
EMILY. 
It is more ſerious than 1 thought. 
{+ + þ ap 

Yet, behold! the great piece of WA 
i finiſhed which was to have taken up. 0 
much time. N 


15 


hat 


EMII v. 
ta A child does not always know what 
ou, be would lay, or what ſhe would do. 
no „ Mora. 
ter Will ſhe read the hiſtory of the two 

Roman Emperors, before ſhe' goes a 
walking? 7 
EMIL v. ng! 
Oh! yes! my dear, Mamma; I had 
already forgotten that. See, however,what 
rie the love of order is. 


7ant Mor RER. 
| 1 The love of — you mean, 


ing 
In ; 
ove ; Vo. . 1 1 | a R 
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NINTH CONVER#ATION, 


EMIL v. | 
W HAT a fine day it is for walking, 
Mamma? It is a long time ſince you 
told me a ſtory? ; 


Mor HEA. 


It is ſo. 
EMII v. | 
Will you be fo kind as to tell me one? 
Now pray do, my dear Mamma ? 


Mor RER. 
Perhaps it will tire you. There is al- 
ways ſomething moral in my tales. 


EMuII v. 
The moral only is tireſome when one 
has been naughty. | 


; ö 
That is, when it does not affect our- 
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ſelves, and touches others only, we can 
endure, it. 

EMILY. 


No, Mamma, that is not what 1 Was 
going to ſay. 
Mor EER. 
What then! ? 
EMIL V. 
M ut moral always convey reproaches* 2 


Mor HER. 

No. It may warn us of a danger be- 
fore we have committed the folly that 
leads to it. 

EMILY. 
I have no diſlike to it then. 


5 | MorTuzr 
N We ſhall ſee whether the moral of my 
ale pleaſe you. 
| EMILY. 
A. 1; your tale a very pretty one: ? 
OTHER, 
You will judge of that. As we walk, 
[ will relate to you the adventures of 
one I wo little gentlemen; and you will tell 
me what you think of their conduct. 
air. 
That I promiſe you I will. Were 
they very amiable and good ? 
R 2 
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oo ene Moran 
You will ſee. Let us go this way, 


The road 1s pleaſant, and. we ſhall meet 
none to Interrupt us. 


a * M I * Ys 
Well, Mamma? 


. Morzg ER. 

Well, my child! I was acquainted, 
when in the country, with the fathers of 
two families, of a middling, though re- 
putable ſtation in life, and in Br. cir- 


cumſtances. They had each 4 


EMI Iv. 
Mamma, it is a good beginning. 


Mor RER. 
4 am n happy you think ſo, my. child 


Bui 


And they had each a ſon then? | 


Mor RRR. 

Theſe two young perſons were friends, 
according to the example of their pa- 
rents; or rather they were acquaintance; 
for as each of them had a high opinion 
of his own merit, they had not much 
confidence in each other, 


101 


. 04 ENI... mw 


; EMIL. 
n 
MO rr R. 

One day they ſeparately formed a 
cheme of quitting their paternal habita- 
tion; and, without communicating their 
defign to each other, they reſolved to 
make their eſcape, - and ſeek their for- 
tunes at Paris. 

EM II. v. 


Their paternal habitation means their 
father's houſe, does it not? 


| | Mo T'H E R. 
Ves. | 
EMuII v. 


What! did they go without leave f 
That was very wrong. And quite alone 
too? They muſt have been fools. N 
did they want to do? 


Mor RER. 
What will {till more ſurpriſe you is, 
that they had each a particular reaſon to 
induce them to ſtay at home. 


EMILY: 
What was it, Mamma? 


MoTHER. 
One of them: was deaf; and the other, 


R 3 


198 CONVERSATIONS Con. IX; 
though not abſolutely blind, could ſcarce. 
ly ſee his Way. 

E MI I. V. 
Oh! poor children! 
Mor HER. 


It would have been expedient to have 
remedied theſe misfortunes before they 
began their journey; for thoſe who live 
in the world want their eyes and car 
too. 

EMILY. -- 
Indeed, I believe ſo. I dare ſay thoſ 
two little gentlemen were not worth 
much, were they, Mamma? 
Mor EER. 

You determine haſtily. Should you 
like others to condemn your conduct and 
character, on account of a whim that 
came acroſs your mind for an inſtant ? 


. EMIL v. 
No, Mamma. 
| MoTHER. 


Stay then, till you be informed 0 
their ſtory, before you form an opinion 
of them ; and if it cannot but be to ther 
diſadvantage, you would do very right 
to ſuppoſe their errors had been ex 
aggerated. 

EMILY, 


Why ſo, Mamma? 


5 „ 193 
MoTrHR ER. 

"Ares * not of opinion, that we can 
never know the ſituation of others fo 
Fel as our own ? ? 

22 Ex ILV. 

1 believe fo, Mamma. 

Mor HER. 

"We muſt therefore judge of their actions 
with great reſerve and indulgence, be- 
cauſe we are unacquainted with what 
they can ſay in their excuſe. 

EAI. 

That ſeems to be juſt. 

Mor REER. 

And eſpecially to reflect and examine 
ou long time before we condemn. Should 
nd you not like people to act in that man- 
hat ner toward you? 

; EMIL V. 25 
To be ſure, Mamma. So I will ſuſ- 
pend my W It is the ſhorteſt 


BY. 


— 


Mor RER. 
And the beſt. : 
EMILY. . 
Well, what did they do next? x 
Mor EH RER. 
Though their infirmity, at firſt of no 
great conſequence, daily increaſed, yet 
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| £69 CONVERSATIONS Gum, 
it hindered not their project. Youth is 
headſtrong, and ſubmits to advice with 
impatience. It doubts of nothing. Ima- 
gination promiſes ſucceſs; and reaſon is 
moſt commonly. the laſt thing conſulted, 


EMILY. 
That is the moral. Do you ſay tha 
for me, Mamma? 


5 M DTHER: - 

It is fo in my tale, for the uſe of all Ml © 
| thoſe perſons who love to conſult their 
reaſon, and who find their account in it. 


EMIL V. of 


Perhaps reaſon is like conſcience. Does in 
it ſpeak alſo? 


Mor HER. 
To reflect on the advice we receive fa 
and follow it, when we find it to be good, 
is to liſten to reaſon. But that was not 
the cuſtom of Mercourt, for that was the 
name of the deaf man. 


EMII v. ad 
Oh! 1 wanted ſadly to know his name. vi 
J am glad he is no acquaintance of mine, 


Mor EER. * 
What ſhall I do, ſaid he, at my fl 
; ther s? Can I here hope for alot warcky ol - 


Con. IX. FFM r. gor 


me? I am tall and well made; I have 
merit and wit. Shall I live unknown! 
and under the pretence, that J am a little 
hard of hearing? Do they think to 
confine me to an obſcure life? They 
reproach me for my deafneſs, that they 
may refuſe me the information I require; 
bur I can do without 1t. I will no longer 
loſe my time in aſking queſtions; and I 


aan find my way alone. 
Ir EMIL v. 


Mr. Mercourt has a very good opinion 
of himſelf. He will not loſe his time, 
2 

Mor EER. 


I know ſome who though they do not 


ve ay fo, act in the ſame manner, 


d, EMILY. 
10t Who are they, Mamma? 
ne MoTHER. 


Thoſe who do not improve by good 


advice. It is juſt the ſame as ſaying, they 
ne, will not loſe their time in liſtening to it. 
ne, „ EMILY. 
I hope I do not know any ſuch per- 
ſons ? 
MoTHER. 
Thoſe perſons are frequently apt to 
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202 CONVERSATIONS Cal, 
condemn in others the very faults they 
themſelves are guilty of, without ap- 
pearing to know it. POR 
EMILY. 
I underſtand you, Mamma. 
| MoTHER. 
As to Mercourt, he could not hear, 
therefore he was perſuaded no one ever 
{poke to him; he made a jeſt of the 
infirmity of his companion, and perceiv. 
ed not his own. If I were blind, ſaid he, 
_ I ſhould not complain of being neglect. 
ed. Without eyes one is good for no- 
thing. My poor blind friend knows no- 
thing but what I have taught him; and 
he cannot flatter himſelf that he will 
ever be any wiſer. This misfortune 
moreover cannot be concealed ; mine 
eaſily may. Nature has made me amends 
by an uncommon depth of underſtanding, 
I will engage that the greateſt part of my 
acquaintance have not yet perceived my A 
pretended deafneſs. There is a way ol 
taking part in every thing without com- 
prehending any thing at all. A ſmile, a 
nod ; one word properly thrown in, ac- 
cording to the air and geſture of thoſe 
who are talking, has given me the repu 
tation of being a very diſcerning lad. 


Yo 


atio 


Je 1x. — oer FMILY. 1 
| EMILY. 


M He dad juſt like Mr. Gobemouche. 


MoTHER. 
Exactly. I have often ſeen, continued 
he, the graveſt perſons laugh at my jokes; 
"Wand the only thing I can reproach my 
deafneſs for, is, that I have not always 
heard the praiſes beſtowed on me. 


| E MILY. 3 
What 2 droll creature! I dare ſay he 
made many a guiproquo. EE 


nd MoTHER. 
Do you know the meaning of a qui- 
proquo ? 
EMILY; 
Yes, Mamma. It is a kind of 54. 


MoTHER. 
And what is a Bull? 


EMILY. 
It is ſaying a mg that 1s not what one 


ac - 
hoſe Mo THER. 


You may perhaps think your expla- 
on very clear. You mult try to ex- 
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0 
205 yourſelf with more preciſion. You Ml © 
now I am not quick of apprehenſion, l 
EMILY. N 
Oh! Mamma, you underſtand very 
well what I mean. 
MOTHER. 6 


Suppoſe that to be the caſe, I ſhould 
not be the better ſatisfied. Since we ſpeak 
only to be underſtood, methinks we 
ought to accuſtom ourſelves to ſpeak Wl * 

with clearneſs, purity, and preciſion, I WF 
ſee neither of thoſe qualities in your 
explanation. 


EMT I v. 
Well then, Mamma, I mean when you 
ſay one thing, and I make a miſtake and 
think. ! hear another, and reply accord. 
ingiy. 
MOT RER. 
That is ſomewhat more intelligible. 

Let us ſee. Perhaps an example will 
convey your idea more forcibly. 


EMILY. 1 

Then, Mamma, if you were to ſay, for hin 
example, or any other perſon, ſpeaking the 
of me; There is a young lady who ei 8 
honour to her education ; and another young bou 


lady paſſing by, and thinking you were obl; 
l of her, ſhould ſay, making a Wh 


| Con, IX. or EMILY, 205 


curtely, Madam, you are very obliging ; 
that would be a guiproguo, would it not, 
Mamma? 
MO THERE R. 
Or if it had been ſaid of her, and you 
had made the curteſy, the quiproquo, or 
the miſtake would have been yours, 


. EMuII v. 
F oh! yes ! But I ſhould not have made 
N E . 
[ | Mor EER. 
r Why not? 
EMILY. 


| Becauſe I believe we ought not to be ſo 

ready to apply praiſe to ourſelves. 
OTHER, 

You are right. It 1s better really to 
deſerve it, than too eaſily to believe it 
dur due. 
fs EMILY. 

vill But our ſtory, Mamma? 
MoTHER. 

A propos !---While Mercourt employed 
rf himſelf in his project, Sainville (that was 
ne the name of the blind man) held council 
on his fide. The deafneſs of my neigh- 
ung bour, ſaid he, troubles me; he will be 
were obliged to paſs his life at his father's, 


\o What can a deaf man do in the world? 
8 | 
Vor. 5 | | I 
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EMILY. 
So then! Here is another who ſees 
the defects of his neighbour, and, I dare 
Jay, ſees not his own. 


MoTHER. 


That may be. As to me, faid he, 


though I am a little weak-ſighted, I have 
made myſelf amends by liſtening with all 
my ears. I have memory; I have ac- 
quired knowledge; Mercourt is proud 
and opinionated; I am docile, and eaſily 
ſubmit to the will of others. By that 
mean, I have diſcovered the ſecret of 
making uſe of their eyes. They ſee for 
me, and fave me the trouble of acting 
for myſelf. With the aſſiſtance of good 
guides, I ſhall always get out of diffi- 
culties. We may rely on the aſſiſtance 


of others when we place a confidence in 
them. 


EMILY, 
_ Hem: 
MoTHER. 

Their plan thus fixed, they were not 
long before they put it in execution. 
Quitting, without ceremony, their pater- 
nal habitation, they each took a different 
road, the blind man led by a guide, and 


the deaf one relying on his own merit, 


come of them. 


EMILY. 
Ahl now we ſhall ſee what will be- 


MoTHER 

The firſt day Sainville accuſed his le 
of having choſen the longeſt and wort 
road; but arriving in the evening at the 
city, where they were to take places in a 


tage- coach, he reproached himſelf for 


his want of confidence in his fellow-crea- 
tures, and was vexed to have thought 
unkindly of his conductor. As his ſole 
employment during the journey was get- 
ting into the coach in the morning, and 
out of it at night, he was confirmed in 
the idea, that in a country where a police 
is eſtabliſned, people might do very well 
without their eyes. 
EMILY. 

What do you mean by a country where 

the police 1s eſtabliſhed ? 


Mor HER. 


It is a country where every one lives 


in ſecurity, without fearing leſt his 
neighbour ſhould break through and in- 
terrupt good order. 
EMIL v. 
The order of whom ? 
8 2 
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Mor EER. 

The public order; the good order, 
So we call that peace and tranquillity, 
which are the reſult of good laws, and of 
the vigilance and cares of thoſe who 
govern, 

EMILY. 

What! are we governed? I never ſup- 
ae, that. 

Mor HER. 

Becauſe at your age you neither think 
of the evil you are ſhielded from, nor 
the ſource whence flow your bleſſings. 
Yet we were talking the other day of the 
King and his Miniſters. 

EMILY. 

And ſo we were---But there is ſome- 
thing I do not underſtand. Pray, 
Mamma, tell me what the King and his 
Miniſters have to do with what. we were 
zuſt now talking of? 

MOTHER. 

I aſk you. To whom did you com- 

pare the King? 
EMILY. 

Oh! now I know. He is the faber 
of a large family. 

Mor RER. 

What are the employments of a Father 
of a family; ? 


Wh; 


1 EMILY. 

He governs every thing. 
MorTHER. 
And by ſo doing, he preſcribes to each 
his duties, he eſtabliſhes rules of con- 
duct; ſo that peace and order reign in 
his houſe. 

rn. 
That is what you call police then. 
Mor EER. 

It is called police, and government; 
and we ſay, that a ſtate is well or ill 
governed, the police of a city is either 
good or bad, according to its laws; or 
that good laws are there in force, or 
neglected. In every city, there is a ma- 
giſtrate, who is called in France the 
Lieutenant of the Police, who is charged 
with the care of watching over the public 
ſecurity, as well as that of individuals, 
and conſequently, to puniſh thoſe who 
ſeek to diſturb it: ſuch as robbers, for 
example, 5 
| EMILY. 

[ have often heard talk of robbers, 
What harm do they ? 55 

Mor EER. 

They ſeize, either by force or cunning, 

What does not belong to them. Now, as 


210 co NYERSATTONS Con. IF, 
the firſt law of ſociety requires that every 
one ſhould enjoy in ſecurity and peace, 
that which belongs to him; you may 
ſuppoſe theft is one of the moſt liable to 
puniſhment; and that it ought to be ſe- 
verely curbed by the laws. 5 
„ EMILY. 
What were you ſaying, Mamma, about 
Mr. Suinville? I do not remember, 
| | MoTHER. 4 
I was ſaying, that he was of opinion, 
no one wanted eyes in a well governed 
country. 


nu SE 06 oof of hs. -< oo. © 


EMILY. 
Why ſo? - 8 Pe 
Mor RER. 

Becauſe, ſaid he, it would be even 
troubleſome to have good ones. I ſhoulll W 
then be obliged to make uſe of them in fo 
the ſervice of thoſe who, like me, are 2M ab 
little weak-ſighted; and who are far from m. 
being ſo miſerable as is generally ſup- un 
poſed, ſince they are exempt from mam bl; 
Cares. un 
. pF EMIL v. ON pit 

He muſt have been very indolent. 

| MoTHER. 

With theſe reflections, he one da 

thought proper to continue his journe 

n foot, intending to overtake the coach al 


da 
rne) 


h al 
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the inn where it was to ſtop to dine. He 
was provided with a guide. He marched 

ally along, without dread of accidents, 
ſtening to the diſcourſe of his conductor, 
who talked without intermiſſion, He 
went on ſo long, that Sainville concluded 
by his fatigue they muſt have walked a 
great way. The guide had never been 


that road before, and did not very well 


know where they were; but perceiving 
ſome houſes, he was in hopes he ſhould 
there learn the right road. 

EMILY. 


I foreſee, Mamma, that Seiwoilhe will 


come to an untimely end. 
MoTHER, 
In that caſe I will abridge my ſtory. 
When they reached the hamlet, they 


found they had wandered out of the way 


above four leagues. They fortunately 
met with a good old man, who being 


unacquainted with the imprudence of the 


blind man, and believing him to be 


under the neceſſity of travelling, took 


pity on him, kept him to dinner, diſ- 


miſſed his ignorant and careleſs guide, 
and ſent his own ſon with him, before 
night came on, to the town where the 


diligence was to ſtop, | 
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3 EMIL v. 

How kind that was in the old man ! 

4 co LOTHERc.--. 

His ſon, who had a good education, 
| ſoon perceived the levity and imprudence 
of Sainville. He thought it his duty to 
give him ſome good advice, which at 
firſt was ſomewhat irkſome to Sainville; 
he regretted the loſs of his firſt con- 
ductor, who, in leading him out of the 
way, had amuſed him very agreeably by 
his diſcourſe : yet as quickly conforming 
to the manners of his new companion, he 
diſcovered in him a profound underſtand- 
ing, and was delighted with his morality, 


En, EMIL v. th 
Come, come, perhaps he will improve 
by it. 1 | 
3 MOT EER. < 
Fou will ſee. Having overtaken the M " 
coach by the care of this good young IM ©* 
man,---you perhaps will conclude he was, * 
for ſome time at leaſt, diſguſted with 5 
travelling on foot; but you are miſtaken. MW © 
The company in the coach was not very = 
pleaſing; and in that reſpect, he might 1 


think rightly. It is rather agreeable, 
ſaid he, to put myſelf in the way of f 
meeting with ſome little adventures; it Ae 
varies the dull uniformity of life ; and 
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one can always ſecure one's place in the 
diligence at night; he therefore ſet out 
again the third day on foot, and made 


choice of another guide, with his uſual 
prudence. He, more ſpeedily than the 


others, infinuated himſelf into the good 
graces of Sainville, by expreſſing a great 
regard for him, by wiſhing to be in- 
formed of his intentions, and entering into 
them in the moſt minute manner ; and, 
in ſhort, was deſirous of knowing what 
money he had provided for his journey. 


EE reer. 
I think Mr. Sainville is more fortunate 


than prudent with his guides. . 


MoTHER. = 

This is rather a dangerous road, ſaid 
he ; the diligence has been attacked here 
more than once by highwaymen; you 
are very imprudent to carry your money 
yourſelf, If we ſhould meet with any 


diſagreeable company you cannot de- 


fend yourſelf; but having nothing about 
jou, no miſchief can befal you; and be- 
fore they could obſerve me, I ſhould be 
far enough off, and ſave your money ; 


after which, I would aſk for aſſiſtance at 


the firſt place I came to, and fly to your 
relief, though indeed you would want 
none; for thieves do not loſe time with 
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thoſe who have nothing; and I ſhould 
only have the trouble 4 coming to meet 
you. Sainville could not help expreſſing 
his admiration at ſuch fore- thought. 1; A 
it poſſible, exclaimed he, that my guides 
were not ſtruck by ſo apparent a danger, WM - 
and that they ſhould have expoſed me 
by their imprudence to loſe all I have! 
if I have preſerved my money, I am not 
obliged to them for it. He haſtened toil x 
Place it in the hands of his new friend, Hei 
telling him, at the fame time, that he WW, 
had a bill ſewed in the lining of hs... 
waiſtcoat, in caſe of accidents. 75 
„„ 8 
He grows more prudent, Well! bet. 
ter late than never. 
1 Nrn., 
The guide applauded his prudence; ie 
and, a few moments after, warned him, 
that a broad rivulet impeded their pro- 
greſs. We muſt undreſs, ſaid he. I will 
firſt carry over your cloaths, and then 
come back and conduct you to the other 
ſide. Sainville approved the plan, un- 
dreſſed himſelf without heſitation, which 
he had no ſooner done, than he found 
himſelf ſeized, and plunged into a deep 
river. Terror and danger deprived him 
of his ſenſes, which he did not recover. , 
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for a long time, when he found himſelf 
n the cottage of ſome fiſhermen, to whom 


he owed the aſſiſtance that had preſerved 
bis life. | 


| „„ ie. | 

Oh! Mamma! I did not expect ſuch 
reachery. Poor young man, how I pity. 
lum ! | „ 

5 Mor EER. 

He continued a long time ill, and had 
kifure to reflect on the wickedneſs of 
thoſe people who have the uſe of their 
eyes. Theſe reflections produced in him 
:diſhike to travelling; and when he had 
covered his ſtrength, he ſolicited and 
obtained pardon for his flight; for which 
bs father concluded, he had been ſuf- 
ictently puniſhed. At his return home, 
te adopted, during life, the three fol- 


et- 


conductor is a very difficult taſk ; but, 
it the ſame time, very neceſſary for a 
ind man. The ſecond, that when there 
no doing without, it is better to ſtay 
t home. The third, that when once 
provided with a good guide, it is wrong 
ter to quit him. e 

„ ait r,, | 
Oh! J underſtand you, Mamma; that 
the moral of your ſtory. Fortunately, 


owing maxims; firſt, that the choice of 


— ¶ — — —— 
— — — 7 — — 


{| 
if 


| 
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you know, Mamma, I am not fond of 

travelling, and I promiſe you I ſhall 

never travel alone, though I have two 

good eyes. | 
„ 4 

You may travel without moving from 

your chair, 
5 EMI I. v. 

How ſo, Mamma? 

1 MOTHER. 

Do you not look on life as a journey? 
You ſet out from one point the moment 
of your birth; every day, every hour, 
every inſtant, leads you to another point, MW j| 
in which you will ceaſe to live! Tou q 
ſee you are not two minutes at the ſame b 
point; and that you inceſſantly journey e. 
on, though you do not change your place. W u 

. t1 

Very true, Mamma! It is ſtrange ! w 
never thought of that before. 

AO THIR; 

And do you imagine, my love, that in 
undertaking ſo important a journey, it 5 
poſſible to do without an enlightened, MF fu 
and ſteady guide? Are you very certain 
that you have two good eyes ? 

„ EA an 
By which you mean, Mamma, that one 
ſtands in need continually, do you not: 


| <>, — ra - 
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Mor RER. 

What uſe do you ſuppoſe advice to be 

of ? 
Emi 8 

Why, to conduct ourſelves with pro- 
priety; to prevent us from committing 
errors, and to learn what we do not al- 
ready know. 

MoTHrs. | 

You muſt be ſenſible, that thoſe who 

have travelled a part of the way, are 


better informed than thoſe who have but 
juſt begun their career. They have ac- 
quired "experience, and muſt therefore 


be of great uſe to young perſons, who 
can have none; and when experience is 
united to a penetrating and reflecting 
underſtanding, happy are thoſe who meet 
with, and profit by it. 
EMILY. 
Yes, it is very convenient. 
Mor HER. 


Convenient! not ſo much ſo as vou 


ſuppoſe. 
EAI. 
Indeed it is. We hear good coral, 
and follow it ; that 1s all. 
- MOTHER. 
How are you to know it is good? 
. T: 
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EMILY. 


That may be ſeen, I ſuppoſe. 


MoTHER. 
Then perhaps, every counſel bears 
with it an inſcription, thus : 1 am good ; 
or thus; I am bad. 


EMILY. 
Now, Mamma, you are pleaſed to | 
make a jeſt of me. 


MoTHER. 

I take not that liberty; but I have 
frequently heard, that it requires no 
ſmall judgment to diſtinguiſh between | 
good and bad counſel ; that to do ſo, it 
 needful to have been in the habit of 


t 


examining and reflecting; it is not there- ¶ d. 
fore an affair of convenience or idleneſs, vi 
which induces us to follow good counſel, bl. 


You have ſeen, that it is of the greateſt 
importance not to miſtake it. Sainville 
receives from his young conductor very 
good counſels; he adopts them without N 
reflection, and conſequently they are err 
immediately forgotten. The next hour I laſt 
he liſtens to pernicious counſels, which 
he thinks excellent, and ſo does my 
Emily; he follows them, and falls a victim 
to chem. 
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EmMILy. 
Give me leave to alk you one queſ- 
tion, Mamma. 
MoTHER. 
| What is it ? 
„„ 
Did you not change the end of your 
tale to deceive me; or did it really hap- 
pen ſo ? . 
Mor HER. 
What! do you ſuſpect me of falſifying 
the ſtory ? 
EMILY. 
Ves, to deceive me. 


 MorTHER. 
What! do you ſuppoſe I would almoſt 


drown, and make an end of poor S$9in- 
ville, to deceive you, becauſe he was 


blind and thoughtleſs ? _ 
> MILLY: 
Well! he is now quite reformed. 
MoTHER. 


That 3 is the only advantage attending 
errors; they work a better, and more 
Os reformation, than counſel can do. 


EMILY. 
Yes! for they teach experience; do 
they not ? 
T 2 
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Mor RER. 

Aſt $ainville, No one could ever 
prevail on him ro undertake a ſecond 
Journey. | 

EM II v. 

What will you do with Mercourt, 
Mamma! ? 
1 | MoTHER. 

A- propos. I had forgotten where we left 
him. We muſt, before we return from 
our walk, at leaſt contrive not to leave 
him in the highway. 

EMILY. 


It is his own fault if he be there. 


Mor RER. 

He travelled on horſeback. The firſt 
day paſſed without accidents. In the 
evening, arriving at a ſmall town, he 
took up his abode, for the night, at an 
inn. The people there aſked his plea- 
fure, but obtained no reply. Mercourt 
liked not to be queſtioned. «& 


E MI I. . 
1 dare ſay he did not, he was - deaf 
MoTHER. 
"Po avoid them, he diſpatched his ſup- 
per, and ſent away the attendants. 


When ones he, as uſual, amuſed him- 


We 
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ſelf with building caſtles in the air. He 
ſat up late. When he thought of going to- 
bed, he diſcovered he had not his cloaths. 
EMILY. | 

He could not want them as he was 
golng to-bed. 


MoTHrs. 
He could not do very well without his 
night- cap. | 
EMILY. 
Where was it then? 
MoTHER, 
In his port-manteau. 
EMILY: 
And where was his port-manteau! 2 
W | MoTHER. 
i It had remained on the ſaddle, and 
ae Was left in the ſtable. 


EMILY. 
4. How unfortunate ! 
| ; MoTHER. 


The whole houſe was gone to reſt. 
He was obliged to go down to fetch 
mat he wanted. The wind preſently 
dew out his candle. In the dark he 
truck himſelf ſeveral times, and made 
o much noiſe," that he awoke the ſer- 
ants, who cried out, Who 15 that * but 
o one anſwered, 

T 3 
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Ah! I know why. 
| Mor EER. 

The people thinking they had to do 
with a robber, acted accordingly, and 
dealt their blows on the right and on the 
left. Mercourt, ſadly bruiſed, at length 
found, though not without great difficul- 
ty, the cauſe of ſuch ſtrange treatment. 

EMIL v. 
What! did they beat him? 
Mor HER. 
They took that liberty. 
EuIIL V. 
But it was very wrong. 
| Mor RER. 
Do you ſuppoſe the ſervants at an inn 
of reputation, would ſuffer the effects of 


a ſtranger to be touched, who, as they | 


thought, was faſt aſleep in his bed? 
They concluded he muſt be a thief, and 
beat him ſoundly. 

EMILY. 


But, when they ſaw who it was, they 


were very ſorry to be ſure ? 
MoTHER. 
Perhaps they were; but the man was 


beaten; and they, even while aſking his 


pardon, laughed at the adventure. 


_ 


was 
his} 
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EMIL v. 
What became of Mercourt ? 
MoTHER. 

The following day, he purſued his 
journey, ſomewhat out of temper, con- 
cluding, the ſervants at inns to be low- 
— people, and without education. 

EMILY. 

And thoſe who are deaf ?--- 

MoTHEeR 

To be very conſiderate perſons, and 

full of penetration. 4 
EMILY. 
I dare ſay, ſome misfortune will befal 


| um? th 


- MorTHEs. 

Chance befriended him for ſome days. 
He committed but few blunders, aſked 
many queſtions, was fortunate in his 
gueſſes, and flattered himſelf more than 
once, he could hear as well as others. 
The fourth day of his journey, the in- 
habitants of a remote hamlet informed 
him, that he had wandered from the 
direct road; and adviſed him to regain 


it ſpeedily, to eſcape a gang of highway- 


men who infeſted their neighbourhood. 
Mercourt, according to cuſtom, took this 
advice for a compliment, and applauding 
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himſelf for his talent of gueſſing, heartily 
thanked the good people, who, on their 
part, imagined he had e under- 


1885 ſtood them. 


EMILY. 
What a droll creature! to take advice 
for a compliment---Mamma, I am tired; 


ſhall we fit down ? 


MOTHER. 
Wich all my heart. I alſo am tired 
of the deaf man, and will get him off 
my hands directly. He entered a wood, 
and was immediately attacked. None 
are ſo deaf but they can underſtand the 
language of robbers. 


„ 
How do they talk then ? 


MoTHER. 


They do not talk much; FI ſearch | 


people's pockets without ceremony. Mer- 
court was ſtripped. This adventure af- 
flicted him, and he now began to make 
ſome ſenſible reflections; but they were 
melancholy ones. 


ON foot, and without money. 


EMILY, 
He could not go far, 


His horſe and purſe 
were gone; and he was obliged to travel 


- 


ty CD 


— ed ed CD 
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f Mor nE R. 
He arrived, however, at Paris, though 
exhauſted with hunger and fatigue. 
. EMILY. 


| What will the poor man do there? 


| MOTHER. | 
He will not remain there long. I know 


not what chance led him to the Pont-neuf,, 


where he ſtopped, and leaned with a 
melancholy air, on a large ſtick, which 
he had picked up in the wood, after his 
misfortune. This 1s then, ſaid he, the 
famous city of Paris! I did not think 
to make ſo poor a figure here. Being a 
handſome man, tall, and well made, he 
was remarked by another good-looking 
man, who approached him, and began 


a converſation. Mercourt related to him 
his misfortune. The ſtranger conſoled 
him. Follow me, added he, it ſhall 


dot be ſaid that a worthy man lives in 
ndigence, after he is acquainted with 
me, 


EMiLy. 


Mamma, there are, however, good 


people in the world? 
Mor EER. 
He adviſed Mercourt to be cheerful, 


conducted him to his inn, gave him a 


upper, which he greatly wanted; made 
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him drink the King's health; deſired him 
to give him his name in writing, that he 
might be uſeful to him when an oppor. W 
tunity offered. Moreover, he lent him 

ten crowns; becauſe at Paris, there à B. 
no doing without money; and now be- 

hold the deaf man liſted in the King's It 
ſervice! 


Con, 1 


| 70s It 
How liſted 5 affec 
Mor HER. curl 


Liſted as a ſoldier. The ſtranger wa ume 
one of thoſe, who, by cunning and ſur- wher 


priſe, get recruits for the army. = al 
EMIL v. 
a Manama; that 1s very wicked. Arc W 
there ſuch perſons? 
MoTHER. 


They ſay ſo. I am now come to the 
concluſion, The next day, Mercout if 
was ſent, with other recruits, to the re- 
giment. When there, he was taugit 
the exerciſe, He acted the deat man. 
EMILY. 

He really was ſo, Mamma. 

MoTHER. 

No one would believe it. They had Di 
lately diſcovered a N method of 
teaching the exerciſe. F, 
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EMILY. 
What was that ? 
NMOT EER. 
? | 
Buy blows. 5 
JT 
; EMILY: 
It was a very unpleaſant method. 
MoTHER. 


It was made uſe of only to thoſe who 
affected to be deaf. By its mean, Mer- 
court made a great progreſs in a ſhort 
time. He was grown quite dexterous, 


en his Captain returned from his leave 
of abſence. 


ab 


— 
0 


EMILY. 
What 1s leave of abſence ? 


MoTHER. 
This officer had been abſent ſix 
onths, which, in time of peace, is al- 
re. oed to officers, each in his turn, to at- 
hr Mend their private concerns. The ſer- 
" eant was eager to ſhew his captain the 
andſome recruit, who had no other 

ault than that of being deaf. 


EMILY. 
had Did the uniform become him ? 
of LR 
MOTHER. 


Extremely well. No ſooner did the 
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Captain caſt his eyes on him, than he! 
ned, What! b wretch, is itil gd 
you * 
ENI v. 
How now ? 
MoTHER. 
The officer was his countryman, and a 
friend to his father. He had paſſed hi 
leave of abſence in the town, and been 
witneſs to the grief the good man ff. 
fered on account of his flight. He hal. 
tened to reſtore the ſon to the afflicted 


father; and, after hearing the whole 0 
his adventures, congratulated his friend 
on again finding a ſon, who was aſſured 7 
rendered better and more wiſe by h da 
travels. =Y 
EMIL v. wer 
Ya for he had learned the exerciſe 
But Mamma, here is another concluſio 
| did not expect. 1 
Mor RRR. the 
How do you like the ſtory? the 
EMILY. * 
Your double ſtory. It is very pretty the 
Mamma; very moral; and I belief t! 
many reflections may be drawn from i 
but I think it is melancholy; and mel A 
thinks that 1 ſhall not recollect it wi V 


any pleaſure, 


Mor EER. | 
- . You are right. It is affecting to con- 
WM fder human nature on the ſide of its 
imperfections, and the misfortunes that 
ariſe from them. It is a melancholy 
ſpectacle. It is much more pleaſant ny 
conſolatory to hear a recital of noble, 
11 great, and elevated actions. It exalts the 
5 foul, and renders exiſtence dear to us. 


N. 


. 
Were can we find thoſe recitals: ? 


| MorTHER. 

W 

10 „ 
In hiſtory! The other day Mr. Sin- 

dair told you, that hiſtory was diſguſting, 

on account of the crimes it related; het: 

were his own words, I remember. 
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1, - MOTHER 
Hiſtory is the faithful mirror of all 
the good and ill that has been done in 
the world. We have only to draw a veil 
over the ill, and look for the beautiful, 
the noble, the great, and the pleaſing: 
it is then a certain ſource of pleaſure, - 


tty 
eve 
11 
me 
WI 


. 
And when ſhall we look for it? 
Vor. 1. U 
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MorRHE R. 
All in goed time. When you ſhall 
have acquired ſtrength of body, we wil 
turn our thoughts toward the e 
ing your mind. 


* 
a_ 
——— 


EMIL v. 
5 Let us make halte then to do it. 
8 Mor RRR. 
II you be reſted, we will now return. 
Tun. 5 
. promiſe you, Mamma, I ſhall ear 
my ſupper with a good appetite, 
O THE R. 


This is our road. | ow i 
„ W 

Look, Mamma! how thoſe childre ump 
run. 17 


— MorkkER. 
| They are, I believe, the children 0 
our good neighbour, Noel. Run aii 
them, but ſoftly and lightly as tht 
breeze that whiſtles in your ear. If ye 
catch them before they perceive you, 
will give you, as a reward, Noe!'s lamb 
which you have been ſo long tezzing 1 
to buy for you. 
EMILY. 
Ah! my dear Placid! 1 ſhall han nd tl 
| TI at laſt! 


» 
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14 $5 TY : < 
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EN EMILY. 
at XI you are tome 30 laſt E. How "i 


am to ſee you again! How do you do 
ow? are you better than you. were juſt 
ow? I ſee it in your look; and I could 
rel = for joy. Indeed I cannot endure 


bear: put that down in your pocket- 


ook; do not forget it. You ſent me 


tte the Tuileries; well! I have been; and 
there J faw a very extraordinary ſight. 

Je 2-7 MOTHER. 

1 Pray what was it? 

nun, 1 

FA young lady finely dreſſed, not ths 


hand then to the le 


U 2 


F EMILY: 3 231 


you do, my dear Mamma? How glad 


you in pain. It is more than 2 


han I, who kept looking at her ſleeve- 
nots ; firſt 1 her eyes to the right, 
4 | 
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Mor HER. 
I cannot ſay I expected to hear an the 
event of ſuch 1 Importance, Fol 
Ou 
EMI I. v. | da 


She looked at nothing elſe ; every mi 
body 3 and made game of her. fot 


MoTHER. . 
What! were all the company taken up | 
with theſe ſame ſteeve-knots? You may knc 
well boaſt of having ſeen ſomething ex- 

Ys. : 

E MILY. ; 
Well! ſhe did not PRs it. 0 
Mor RER. jad 


She thought only of her ſleeve-knots. % 
Were you of the number of thoſe who % 


laughed? your 

EMILY. Jam, 

To tell you the truth, I ſaw nothing A 
very laughable in it; but 1 heard every I 

body near me tay, It was very ridi- re 

culous. B 


Mor RRR. 
What is ridiculous 1s not always 
laughable. Do you know the young y 
lady with the lee ve-· Knots? : 
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EMILY. | 

No, Mamma, I do not know her, nei- 

cher does my Governeſs. But Miſs 

Folanges' Governeſs, whom we met in 

our walk, ſaid, ſhe muſt certainly be the 

daughter of ſome ſervant or other, whoſe 

miſtreſs had her dreſſed up for her diver- 

fon; becauſe, if ſhe had been a young 

dy of family, ſhe would not have been 

ſo taken up with her dreſs, and her leeve- 
knots. 

MoTHER. 
A 1 fine ſenſible obſervation N 


EMILY. © 
Then turning directly to her pupil, ſhe 
laid, in a very ſevere tone, You, Miſs are 
fill worſe, for you ſee plain enough, when 
you are laughed at, but you do not trouble 
your head about it, and always go on in the 


ſame Way. 
9 MoTHER. 
After ſo ſhrewd an obſervation, we 
1 have here a leſſon of morality moſt pro- 
I perly inculcated. How do you like the 
moral and the obſervation ? 
N EMILY. 


You know, Mamma, it 1s contrary to 
U. 3 1 


———— — ——— — rt — > 
* 
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my principles to reprove children before 
folk, in that manner. It cannot be very 
pleaſing to thoſe to whom it is addreſſed, 
nor to thoſe who may happen to hear it. 
I believe, Miſs Solanges thinks as I do 
in that reſpect. 


Mor RHER. 
Unleſs ſne be what her Governeſs 
deſcribes her, equally inſenſible to prot 
and nr 


„„ 

That would be a pity. Diſapproba- 
tion 1s the oppoſite to approbation, is i 
not? 

Mor RHER. 
Ves. lt means blame or criticiſm 


But did you, my dear, think of 708 


fleeve-knots at the ſame time ? 


MILLY. 
How could I, Mamma? You ſee | 


wear none with a levette. 


MoTHER. 
I thought no one was without them; 
that is to ſay, without faults or follies; 
and that we ought to 1mitate the young 


th 


CI 
re 


5 
e 
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lady, and keep our eyes fixed upon 
them. 

.EMILYy. | 
Ohl! you take it in that ſenſe. You 
are very droll, my dear Mamma, with 
your ſleeve-knots. 

MoTHER, 

1 am of opinion, that were every one 
to keep their eyes conſtantly fixed on 
their own, they would not ſo ſoon diſ- 
cover thoſe of others, and we ſhould all 
be the better for it. 

EMILY. 
That brings to my mind the fable of 


the Satchel. 


MoTHER. 
What ſays the fable? 
EMI I. v. 
” mean, that in which all the animals 
are ſo pleaſed with their own figures. 


Mor HER. 
They all think themſelves perfect, and 
criticiſe their companions: I wiſh I could 
recollect the laſt lines, 
EMILY. 
Faults, which in us, ſcarce ſtrike our partial eye, 
Appear in others, crimes of deepeſt die; 
Great Jove to man two ſatchels has aſſign'd 
The one before, the other plac'd behind: 
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Our neighbours faults are in the former ſhewn, 
The latter from our view conceals-our own, = 


MoTHER. 
Here the ſteeve-knots are transformed 
into ſatchels. Your /evette did not pre- 


vent your carrying your latchels to the 


7 uileries. 
EMILY. 
Ves, yes! I underſtand you, Mamma. 


MoTHER. 
And which of them did you 1 
back the beſt furniſned, the latter or the 
former? | 
EMILY. 

Indeed, Mamma, I was in ſuch haſte 
to return to you, that I did not pay any 
: attention to that. 


Mor RER. 
As I made you wait a little, I thought 
you might have had leiſure to examine 
them. 
ut. 
I will in the evening. 


Mor EER. 
And that you may ſee the clearer, in- 
vite your conſcience to be of the party. 
I think you have not conferred with it a 


2 
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long time. It is a good thing to conſult 
it frequently; none can ſee ſo far into a 
ſatchel as conſcience. 

"EMILY. 

Well, my dear Mamma! this very 
evening, aſſiſted by my conſcience, I 
will make a thorough ſettling of my two 
ſatchels; all that I find in the hindermoſt 
| will put in the foremoſt; and I will 
furniſh the hindermoſt with the contents 
of the foremoſt. 

Mor HER. 5 | 

Should you effect ſuch an arrange- 
ment, I ſhall eſteem you greatly; and 
you will beſide, find your account in it. 
But the ſatchel will daily grow lighter ; 
you will ſcarcely put any thing in the 
ſatchel that contains the defects of others, 
becauſe you will not trouble yourſelf with 
them; and you will inſenſibly diminiſh 
your own, becauſe having them conti- 
nally before your eyes, you will endea- 
vour to get rid of them. 

EMILY. 

If that ſhould come to paſs, no ar- 
rangement could ever turn to greater 
advantage. 

MoTHER. 


What delights me in it is, that k ſhall 
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to-morrow morning perceive whether this 
arrangement have taken place. 


313 


So far, my dear Mamma, you have 
only made your obſervations on- my ſtory; 
and I plainly ſee, that you have been 
laughing at me; but now tell me ſeri- 
_ ouſly, how you like it, and what you 
_ think of the young lady. , 


Mor hk. 
1 think nothing about it. She had, 


perhaps particular motives, unknown to 
us, for looking firſt on the right, and 
then on the left; perhaps too, ſhe has a 
weak and empty head, incapable of being 
employed on any thing more worthy 
than her ſleeve knots. But what is all 
this to me? and why do you with me to 
dwell on ſuch follies? Had we gone 
together to the Tuileries, I will engage 


ſhe would have paſſed and repaſſed 


twenty times, without being obſerved 
by me or you either perhaps. 


EMILY. 


| That may be, yet as every body lock- 
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9 way, we could not help . 
alſo. 
Nor HER. 
Your account of the conduct of the 
company appears to me much more ſin- 


gular than that of the young lady. You 


muſt acknowledge, their heads muſt at 
leaſt be as empty as her own, to attend 


worth their — It appeared ſo 
very extraordinary, that I was led to be- 
lieve for a moment, that the whole com- 
pany conſiſted only of Miſs Solanges, 
Emily, and their two Governe ſſes. 
EMIL V. 
No, I aſſure you, Mamma, that half 
the walk looked at, and talked of it. 
iy „ Meran 


u Then ſhe muſt have had in her perſon, 


© For look, ſomething particular, that gave 
de Fan original and comic turn to an action 
2c Fn itſelf flat and inſipid. But do you 
ind any great pleaſure in amuſing your- 
ed Wfelf with the follies of others? 
"EMILY. 
I, Mamma! none at all. I own to 
you, I thought it very dull. 
K- Mor REER. 
And ſo do 8 unleſs my own follies, or 


to fo frivolous an object, and fo little 
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thoſe of my intimate friends, ſuch ai , 
Emily, for example, are in queſtion, MW 1 
then I can divert myſelf very well with 
them. 4 a 

ſt 


EMILY. 
Oh! yes, I know that; ; in it is s for ſe 
my improvement. d 
Mor RER. of 


I ſpeak of all my intimate friends, and of 
of myſelf; but for thoſe who are indif . or 
ferent, or ſtrangers to-me, I own I have 
not leiſure to think of their defe&s. 


EMIL v. 
J think in future I ſhall not have any 
for them neither. 


5 


Mor EER. 

Are you not of opinion, that it re, 
quires an equal portion of ſenſe, diſcern J 
ment, and feeling, to find out the grea ple 

6 
and good qualities of any one, as to d? 
cover their follies? 
ö ay 

What i is your opinion, Mamma? per 

Mor RER. hol, 
I am the more fully convinced of i tic 
as having ſeen perſons of very -comma tout 


capacities, and confined underſtandings} 
diſplay the ridiculous parts of a charac 


con. X. rer. . 


ter in the higheſt perfection; and I have 


had more than once the opportunity of 
remarking, that one of the properties of 
an enlightened and penetrating . under- 


ſtanding and genius, in fine of real 


ſenſe, is to penetrate the exterior, and 


' diſcover worth and merit; and that men 
of a certain caſt, think the imperfections 


of others unworthy either their ſerious, 
or cheerful thoughts. 


VVV 
| Does not property mean quality 2 


Mork RER. 
Tes, my dear. y 


EMILY. 


Indeed, I believe, there muſt be more 


pleaſure in thinking of good than evil. 


Mor RER. 
And more merit too, becauſe our im- 
perfections ſtrike at firſt ſight every be- 


holder, while modeſty draws its veil over 
tie good, the great, the noble, and the 


touching qualities of the foul. 


EMIL v. 
I é Will take off its veil, if I can. But, 
Vor. I. X 
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Mamma, what do you think of the con- 
1 MGR of Miſs Solanges Governeſs? 


"MOTHER. 
1 leave that care to Mrs. Solanges. 


Con. X. 


i 
Then I will not trouble myſelf . 
it neither. At leaſt you do not ap- 

| prove her ſharp language? 


Mor HER. 

Neither does any one elſe, I ſuppoſe. 
Yet, before we condemn her, we ought 
to know how far Miſs Solanges is ac- 
cuſtomed to exerciſe her patience ; for, 
ſhould ſhe continually abuſe it, we can- 
not be aſtoniſhed if the ſtock of the poor 


Governcys ſhould be exhauſted, 


EMI I x. 
Well! that 1s true to be ſure. 


MoTHER, 

I am of opinion, that a young lady, 
habitually indocile and froward, may 
change the diſpoſition of a good Go- 
verneſs, and, in time, transform her into 
a very bad one, 


EMII v. 
How can that de It muſt be jul 
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the reverſe. The Governeſs ought to 


change the bad diſpoſition of the child. 


It is the purpoſe of education; but 
unfortunately our Governeſſes are not 


J qualified, inſtructed, or educated in ſuch 
a manner as to accompliſh ſo difficult 
a taſk, or to ſecure us a perfect model 
to thoſe young perſons entruſted to their 
. care. 


EMILY, 


So much the worſe, Mamma, fo much 
the worſe. $1 f N 


Mor HER. 


Granted; but it does not depend on 
ourſelves to ſhun this danger. I have 
heard, that in foreign countries, it 1s 
common enough to meet with perſons of 
mY certain claſs, of elevated ſentiments, 
rell brought up, who, having been 

1 
30. Iberally and ſenſibly educated, are 


= deſtined to the arduous and honourable. 


ſation of Governeſſes, to whoſe care 
children may be intruſted with ſafety. We 


Fave not the ſame advantage. Women 
jult ho undertake this important employ- 


3 
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ment, have rarely received a better edu- 
cation than thoſe whoſe lot condemns 
them to domeſtic ſervitude. They may 
be honeſt and faithful; but we ought 
not to expect or require from them, 
great, or eſſential ſervices. 


EMILY. 
Loet them behave like the Goveinek 
of Miſs Perſeuil. 1 will engage, Mamma, 
that you would find nothing amiſs in her; 
and you would take her for a foreign 
Governels. 
MoTHER, 


True; her behaviour 1s really proper 


and ſuitable ; and ſhe ſeems to be a per- 
ſon of merit and. education, 


EMiLyY... 

I have heard you ſay ſo, and I have 
obſerved it myſelf; but you never heard 
her talk to her little friend, Mamma: 
ſhe is ſo ſenſible, and ſo mild! ſhe never 


ſays too little nor too much. 


Mor HER. 
Unfortunately, perſons of her merit 
are rarely to be met with, But how are 
we to remedy this evil? 


Con 


> « * — \ 


«& FT 
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ESNILY GE: 

1 beheve, my dear Mamma, that we 
children muſt behave the better; and 
thereby render the employment of Go- 
verneſs more eaſy. N 


Mor HER. 

I think with you, that a well-diſpoſed 
child may improve her Governeſs---So 
much for the children, What do you 
ſay to the mothers? _ 

PTY 

I meddle not with the mothers. 

MoTHER. 5 

I think, that in France, a mother has a 


ſronger obligation to improve herſelf, 
ſo as to be able to watch over the edu- 


cation of her children, as ſhe has fewer 
luccours to expect from thoſe with whom 
ſhe would divide this care. 


wy Mir 

I ſee the part of a mother is a very 
Uficult one; but that is no buſineſs of 
mine, thank God. As to my Governeſs 
and me, we have no diſputes. She tells 
me, It is the will of your mother, and I 
have done. She only complains, that 
lhe wiſhes for more of my company; and 

X 3 
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I tell her, It is Mamma's fault; excuſe me 


if I am not tired of her company; and 
then ſne has done too. 


Mor HER. 
I am very well ſatisfied with your Go. 
verneſs. She has all the zeal I could 
with, and no more. 


EMILY. 

And I am very well ſatisfied too. All 
Governeſſes (in this country at leaſt) are 
not like Miſs Perſeuil's But, Mamma; 
T had like to have forgotten the principal 
thing. I, yeſterday, read a very pretty 

ſtory in the book you lent me. I came 
this morning to tell you of it; but when 
1 found you in pain Come we will 
ſay no more of that---Let us talk about 
the ſtory. It is very, very, very pretty. 
Do you know, Mamma, it made my 
brother cry? 
Mor REER. 
Which of your brothers ? 
EMILY. 

The youngeſt. 

MoTHER.. 

And you? 

| EMILYy, 

5 1 ] did not cry 


can. X. OP .EMILY.: 


Mor HER. 
T hen the ſtory did not affect yout:. 


EMIL v. 1 
Liſten, Mamma; I will tell it you, and 


then you will tell me whether I ought to 


have cried. 
MOTHER. 


Without knowing the ſtory, I will tell 


you beforehand, that you did right not 
to cry, if it did not affect you ſo much 


as to excite your tears; and that your 


brother did right to cry, if he were af- 
tected by the ſtory. 


EMILY, 


I do not underſtand that. We did not 
do the ſame thing, and yet we both did 
right, 

MoTHER. 
Yes; ; becauſe you both followed the 
dictates of your hearts. His was melted, 
and relieved by tears. Yours was in- 
ſenſible, therefore you could not cry. 


E MILY. 


The queſtion now is, which of our 
hearts is the beſt? 
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| MoTHER. 
That which is the moſt byen to the 
| n of truth. 
> WM ERVE > 
Mamma, let me tell you the tory I 
read; and you will then ſee. 
Mo THE R. 


Wich all my heart. 


„ Bai. 
Now liſten, and be all ears, 
Mork ER. 
I do, at leaſt with all the ears I have. 
EMILY. 


There were once two good old men 
upon the mountains---the mountains 


MoTHER. 


Is the whole written with equal ele- 


gance ? 3 

EMILY. 
. Nay, Mamma, I do not remember 
the words; I tell it in my way. I have 


that does not ſignify. 
MOTHER. 


climb up a mountain without a name ? 
EMILY. 
But I do not know its name, Mamma, 


forgotten the name of the mountains; but 


Not ſignify! Would you have me 


it! 


to 


5 
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Mor EER. 

Then tell me at leaſt in what country 
it is ſituated? 

EMILY. 

* have forgotten it. 

Mor h ER. 

Then I am not to know what country- 
men theſe good old people were. 

EMIL x. 

Oh! now I recollect. It was on the 
ſea-ſhore---No, no, they were going 
thither.---That is not it---they lived 
among the Alps, near ke if I am not 
miſtaken. 
| MoTHER. 

Well, I am ſettled at laſt; Now, me- 
thinks, I ſee thoſe good people from 
this place. 


Jp. 


EMILY. 
See them! I ſhould like to ſee them 
00; | 
MoTHER. 
If I do not actually ſee them, I know 
where to find them. I know my way 
from Paris to Savoy. EN 
EMIL v. 
That was juſt what I wanted to know 
yeſterday, when I was reading their ſtory. 
MOTHER. 


If ever I ſhould be in Savvy, at the 


3%/ CONPERSATIONS Cox, 
foot of the Alps, I my . find 


them out. 
rr 


I will help you to climb the mountain; 


for if we muſt climb, I think I know 
more of that than you do. But I ſhould 
be puzzled to find my way from Paris to 
Savoy. Whether it be long, or it be 
mort, I know nothing about it. 


Mor RER. 
Ter I have heard that you ſpend much 
of your time in the ſtudy of geography ? 


„ 
ves, I do. I defired my eldeſt bro- 
ther to teach it me in private. I wanted 
to ſurpriſe you agreeably with my learn- 
ing; but he is a bad maſter; he has no 
patience. 
Mor RER. 


That may be, with thoſe Who are in- | 


attentive. 
EMILY, 
The fact is, Mamma, that I have not 
improved from his leſſons. 


MoTHER. 
| You muſt then ſeek another maſter ; 
for it will ſoon be time to know how to 
> find the way hence to Savoy, 


con. x. OF EMILY. _— 


_ EMILY. 
Well, Mamma; theſe two old men 
lived there. They made themſelves a 
little cottage, and ſo they had a bed with 
two matraſſes, and a hair quilt; and ſo 
they had books, and two chairs made of 


ſtraw ; and ſo ney prayes to God; and 
ſo— 
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Mor HER. 
And they lived there with all theſe 


ſos? 
EMIL V. 


No, no, Mamma; I am telling you, 

| MoTHER. 

I have ſometimes told you ſtories; but 
do not recolle& that I larded them 
with ſo many ſos. If I did, you have a 
right to make repriſals, and I am wrong 
to criticiſe you. 

EMILY. 

Come, come, I will tell it properly. 

Many misfortunes happened to theſe two 


gentlemen. One of them was very rich 
* 
indeed. 


{ 

4 
1 

1 
1145 
15 

* 
| 
i 


MoTHE R, 
That 1s a misfortune we are commonly 
ſoon reconciled to. 
EMILY: 
Yes; but the other was not rich, 


© ve 
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Mor hr R. | 
Why not? What were chey doing o on 
the mountain with their bed and their 
books, i one of chem was: {ſo very ich? 


Li EMIL v. 82 
Why-nc no, „ Mamma; ; have a little pa- 
tience; Ag was not rich then, as you wlll 

hear, 
M OTHER. 
Let me 1 * then. 


EMILY. 

That is, he grew rich at the end of 
the ſtory. 1 8 
| | 'MoTuzr. 5 | 
Jou begin at the end, do you? You 
- ought to have warned me of that; be- 
cCauſe it is not uſual, 

EM1sv.- - 
Oh! Mamma, that is nothing, 


MOTHER. 
For you who know the ſtory; but as 
to me l 
EMIL v. 
Pardon me, Mamma; you ſhall know 
it alſo. 
Mor kk R. 

But if you had begun to read it at the 

end, and read backward, a0 you think 


ty 


of 


e- 


1 48 
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you would have underſtood it ſufficiently 
to be able to relate it to me ſo clearly, 
as you do, and that your brother would 


have wept? 

55 EMILY. 

Very well, Mamma! you may make 
a jeſt of me. It is all owing to bad be- 
pinning. But why did you want to know 
the name of the mountain ſo ſoon? It 
was that which put me out. When one has 
puzzled the {kein at the beginning, there 
is no remedy ; 1t muſt be cut. Come, 
Mamma, let us cut ſhort the ſtory. I 
have always heard ſay, that the leaſt 
nonſenſe is the beſt. If you pleaſe, we 


will talk of ſomething elſe. 


: r 
What! will you be ſo cruel as to leave 
me in the middle of the Alps, with your 
two old men, whom I know nothing of ? 


EMILY. 
Pray, Mamma, juſt tell the beginning 
only to put me in, and then I will go 
on with the reſt. | 35 

MOTHER. 
Would you have me tell your ſtory ? 


[neither know the beginning nor the end. 


Endeavour to recollect yourſelf, and then 
Vor, I. * . 
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begin it again, with a little more atten- 
tion. 
= EMILY. | 

By no means, Mamma ! I ſhould be 
afraid of tiring you to death. Yet, as you 
will not part from theſe two gentlemen, 
I will go on---lIt is all in vain---I cannot 
tell 1t---Now I have it.---I hope ſo, at 
leaſt.---He who was rich gave all; be- 
caule the other had nothing. He faid to 
2 Take all, brother. 


NM OTHER. 
How! theſe . xmas were brothers 
then? 
EMILY. 

To be ſure, Mamma. Did you not 
know that?---Now I recollect; they were 
in a ſtorm, becauſe they were at ſea--- 
Oh ! they lived at Bruxelles, and wanted 
to go to Tah. 


Mor HER. 
Did they go from Bruxelles by ſea to 
the Alps? | 


EMILY. 


Why, Mamma, I am not obliged to 
know their comings and goings. I knew 


nothing of them till laſt night; beſide, 
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the ſtory is long, and I ſhall not have 
done till to-morrow, if 1 explain every 
thing. The principal matter 1s, that 
they are very happy on the mountain, 
except one of them, who 1s very melan- 
choly, becauſe he has loſt his wife, who 
died in priſon, as ſhe was nurſing her 
child, It was owing to his baker and his 
butcher, and others---Oh ! yes---his bro- 
ther unfortunately arrived at the priſon 
too late; for it was all over. 
+. MOTHER 
With the priſon? 

8 EMILY. 

Dear me! no Mamma; you know wha 

very well. The poor woman died; but 
t the brother carried away the child. 
el MOTHER. 
Thank Heaven, there is a child ſaved. 
d lf you were to put as much order and 
perſpicuity in your ſtories, as there is ra- 
pidity and motion, I believe they would 
be chefdaubres. I never knew you poſ- 
to ſeſſed ſuch a volubility of expreſſion. 
| 3 EMILY. 

[ want to relieve you from my ſtory ; 
to it muſt be inſupportable to you, delight- 
ew ful as it was.---Ah! I aſk your pardon, 

5 5 


Maſler⸗- pieces. 


FF —— 
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Now I have it again---It was a fire that 
conſumed all he had in the night, which 
was in his letter-caſe. — 


Con. X. 


Mor HER. 
The night in his letter-caſe ? 


EMILY. 


No, Mamma, his tortune was 1n his | 


letter-caſe. But all 1s now well again, 
They are old, but very happy and rich. 
You gal they had but one bed and ſome 
books. Undeceive yourſelf, dear Mam- 
ma; they have cows, goats, and a dai 

I with we could go and aſk them for a 
a luncheon, They have the beſt cream 
and butter for twenty leagues round, 


The child is not a child now. He is 


married, and his wife takes care of the 
old man, who cries for joy every day; 
and who will live till he 1s an hundred 
years old, notwithſtanding his troubles ; 
but they are all forgotten, and the two 
old men ſay to their children every even- 
ing, when the people and the cattle are 
all well: Bleſſed be the Providence of God! 
J. ſurpaſſes all human wiſdom. 


MOTHER. 


1 make no doubt, my dear child, that 
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with all theſe materials, a mountain, a 
tempeſt, a priſon, a baker, a butcher, a 
burnt letter-caſe, with, Take all, rim ag 

cows, goats, a dairy, an old man weep- 
ing for joy, and little children playing 
around him; a very intereſting ſtory 
might be made. We only want a cheſs 
player ſkilful enough to aſſiſt us to place 
all the pieces in their proper places. 


J 


EMILY. 


I dare ſay you will do it before we = 
to-bed, 


MOTHER. 


I aſſure you I ſhall not. I am not , 
clever enough to do that. 32 


EMILY. 


; Well, Mamma! I will frankly tell 
d Wyou, chat the young lady with her ſleeve- 
3 Winots ; and the Governeſſes who are only 
o Wo be found in foreign countries---and 
above all, your bad behaviour this morn- 
re Eng, all together ſo confuſed me, that I 
1! Whve ſaid nothing to the purpoſe. 


w 


MoTHER. 


True it ! is, do not recolle& I ever 
Y 3 


Lat 
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ſaw your ideas ſo confuſed; you have 
invented a model of unconnefted non- 
ſenſe. 

EMILY. 

To tell you a ſecret, I was fo tired of 
the ſtory, I wanted to get it over as ſoon 
as I could. 

MOTHER. 

You did not make choice of the 
ſureſt method of doing it. But who 
obliged you to tell it me? I was far 
enough from your mountain; you drew 
me there by the ſudden admiration you 
were poſſeſſed of, and that I flattered | 
myſelt I ſhould alſo. 


EMIL V. 

And ſo you would, Mamma, but un- 
fortunately I could not get on with it. I 
did not know that, or I would not have 
begun it. Yet having begun, we muſt 


get through it at any rate, ſays Mr, Boi); 
there is no going back. 


MoTHER, 
If you wiſh to know the truth, I will 
tell you, that it was neither the ſleeve- 
| knots, nor the foreign Governeſſes who 
fo terribly confuſed your recital, 


EMILY. 
What then? 
MoTHeEeR. 


It was your own fault, becauſe you 

read the ſtory without attention. 
EMILY. | 

Indeed, that may be. But tell Ms 
Mamma, how is it you gueſs every thing? 
for you were not preſent; and you tell 
me what I myſelf did not then know. 
MOTHER. 


It requires no ſupernatural power to 


gueſs, that had you read it with atten- 


tion, you would have related it with per- 


. and plainneſs. 
EMILY. 

I now. remember how it all happened. 
When I ſaw my brother cry, I reproach- 
ed myſelf for not having read with more 
attention---For it was I who read it ; but 
my thoughts were on the oallop---I ſaid 
to myſelf, F I were not a giddy brain, I too 
ſhould cry. But then it was out of the 
queſtion, for we were come as far as the 
Providence of God, when I made that re- 
flection. 


MOTHER. 


At leaſt it was very thoughtleſs to tell 


me a ſtory you knew nothing of. 
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EMIL V. 

That was another ſilly thing: I thought, 
by declaring, it was very pretty, I ſhould 
recolle& it, becauſe, when one is once 
engaged, one muſt come off with ho- 
nour. 


Con. X. 


Mor RRR. 

That would be an excellent reſource, 
could it recall paſt errors; but it is 
impoſſible to recolleł what you never 
knew. ä 

E MILY. 

So you ſee in what manner I acquitted 
coke 
MoTHER. 


You ſeem ignorant of a greater dan- 


ger you have expoſed yourſelf to. 


EMILY. 
What danger, Mamma? ? 


MOTHER. 
That of giving way to ill-humour. 


EMILY. 


I ill humoured, Mamma! and when 1 


am with you too? never! never! that is 
too bad. That never can happen. III- 
humour 1s what I have che greateſt aver- 
ſion to, 


Mor HER. 

E acknowledge, that, till now, I have 
not obſerved it in you, and I felicitate 
you on it; notwithſtanding, I fear there 


are times in which you are threatened 
with that malady. 


EMIL v. 
How can you fear any ſuch thing? 


MoTHER. 
From your volubility ; from the rapi- 
dity with which you related your narra- 
tive; and from your impatience. There is 


but one ſtep from impatience to ill- 


humour. 


. 


May be ſo; but I did not make chat 
one ſtep. 


Mor HER. 
I muſt do you the juſtice to low It. 


EMIL v. 
I remember, you told me, the other 


day, that ill- humour was always an 


avowal of our weakneſs. Do you think 


we like to acknowledge and expoſe our 
weakneſs ? 


MoTHER. 


No, ſurely; but what you ſo juſtly 
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Con. X. 


apprehend may happen to you, and 
from a quarter you are not aware of. 


EMILY. 

Let me know what quarter directly, 
Mamma, that I may be upon my guard; 
for politively I have no inclination to be 
diſagreeable. 

Mor EER. 


I will point it out to you. I think 
you are naturally a little 1dle. 
EMILY. 
Do you think fo, Mamma? I ſhould 


be ſorry for that. I am ſure I always am 
ready to perform my exerciſes. 


MoTHER. - 

A orant it; but no ſooner is there a 
neceſſity for the ſlighteſt effort of memo- 
ry or application, than I fancy I fee your 
ſtrength of mind forſake you. 


EMIL V. 

But when I have once made that effort, 

1 go on like a little angel. 
Mor ER. 

When at play, you meet with the 
ſmalleſt obſtacle, you rather leave your 
play than try to overcome it. 

f EMI IL v. 
Have you taken notice of chat? 


Mor HER. 
ls not that a ſign of idleneſs? 


EMILY. 

I fear it is; but ſuppoſe it, what con- 
nection can there be between idleneſs and 
il humour? They are not even diſtant 
relations. Wt 
MoTHER. 

You are miſtaken; they are, on the 
contrary, nearly related, as I will ſhew 
you. It is an indiſputable fact, and you 
have more than once experienced it, that 
nothing contributes to happineſs ſo much 
as employment; nothing renders us ſo 
miſerable as idleneſs. Now there can 
be no employment without application, 
and a degree of contention 1n the mind, 


EMILY. 
What 1s contention ? 


MoTHER. | 

It is the moſt ſerious attention the 
mind is capable of. An active mind 
finds great ſatisfaction, in the exertion of 
this attention, becauſe it is a mean of 
making a rapid progreſs, of diſcovering 
new objects dally, and of affording the 
moſt ſatis factory conviction of its own 


2 — 2 2 
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powers. An indolent perſon knows none 
of theſe enjoyments; he 1s terrified at the 
ſhadow of labour; he is diſcouraged by 
the ſlighteſt difficulty. Thus, inſtead of 
the pleaſure ariſing from occupation, he 


4 


falls a prey to mortifications, wearineſs, | 


diſguſt, and ill-humour. 


EMILY. 


| What a frightful catalogue ! 


MOTHER... - 

It is the ſame in regard to diſappoint- 
ments. Life, you know, is full of them. 
An active mind ſurmounts them all, ac- 
compliſnes its purpoſes in ſpite of them, 
and enjoys the fruit of its conqueſt. An 
indolent one is fearful of- undertaking 
any action. It is impeded and dejected 
by the ſmalleſt diſappointments, and 
forced to abandon 1ts deſigns. 


EMIL V. 


So then! But why do you ſometimes 


ſay, that the wiſe man ſubmits, without 
complaint, to the diſappointments of life. 


I have only to be good, and then, as I 


ſhall never complain, I_ſhall never be 
1]]-humoured ? 1 


bon. X. 0F EMILY. 26s 
MoTHER, 


Admirably ſaid! But, do you know, 
when, and The the wiſe man ſubmits to 
diſappointment without complaint? 


| EMILY. 

N 

ag Mor EER. 

Before he ſubmits to it, he tries all 
methods of overcoming it. He ſubmits 
only when he is cqpvinced that it is not 
in his power to conquer. Then his rea- 
ſon tells him, that man muſt be reſigned 
to what he cannot alter. b 


EMI I v. 

There can be nothing ; humiliating | in 
that. 

MornER. 

Nor any occaſion for ill- humour. 
knew a little girl, who employed a great 
part of every day, with her ribbons, 
flowers, and ornaments. 

| E MIL v. | 

But, Mamma, they were not be hers 
ell. You know ſhe had a doll, a very 
fine lady; and it was her duty to attend 
her toilet, When one Is in ſervice, 


one cannot chooſe one's employments. 
Vor, I. 
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MoTHER. 
1 grant that the young lady did not 
employ her time with ſuch trumpery for 
herſelf, neither was it for her doll. 


EMILY. 
For what then, Mamma ? 


| Mor RRR. 
. Becauſe ſhe was idle. 


E M1 LY. 
I do not unde rſtand mat. 


Mor HER. 
Neither underſtanding nor memory to 
need to be exerted on ſuch trifles; and W ma 
conſequently, it was giving ſcope to her Wl nj 
3 idleneſs. But her idleneſs led her into 
an error; for her mind, though inclined MY 
to lazineſs, ſought for a more ſolid, and 
more active food. Thus, after beſtow- 
ing much time on ſuch follies, ſhe was at 
ſurpriſed not to find the ſatisfaction ſhe W vo 
had promiſed herſelf. She experienced 


a charm, a wearineſs in her mind; that , 
is, ſhe was quite diſpoſed to ill-humour. wil 
| cou 


Well! But, Fo ob why did not her II lad 
mother (for I think ſhe had a very tender I tyr 
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one) prevent her from loſing her time 
with ſuch trumpery ? 
MoTHER. 

Her mother argued thus: If I prevent 
her, by ſaying, Emily, do not ſo, to oblige 
me, ſhe will willingly conform to my 
defre; but ſhe will think J have de- 
prived her of one great enjoyment, one 
delightful ſource of entertainment. It is 
better to let her own experience convince 
her, that happineſs is not there to be 
found. Some time will be loſt by this 
method ; but then ſhe will not be obliged 
to take my word for it only, and. it will 
make a more laſting impreſſion on her 
mind. 

EMILY. 

Perhaps that is the reaſon why the doll 
is gone to ſpend the ſummer at her 
country-houſe, and the young lady ſtays 


n r OF TTT 


S at Paris with the beſt mother in the 
4 world. 


Mor RER. 

That mother told me; It is not I who 
mill prevent the doll from leaving her 
country-houſe, and returning here to fill 
up the leiſure moments of the young 
lady; for I am too great an enemy to 
tyranny, even to exerciſe it over a doll. 

-— 0 6 
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EMILY: 
If ſhe ſhould return next winter, on 
account of the long evenings, I hope 
ſhe will have loſt the paſſion for finery ; 


and that, in my ſtation, I ſhall not be 


obliged to employ my time about her. 


Mo HE R. 
Let it be as it will, you muſt clear 
ly perceive, chat in the diſappointments 
of life, in ſerious, and even frivolous 


occupations and amuſements, idleneſs is. 
what is moſt prejudicial to happineſs; 


and that it is no injury done it, to lay to 


its charge, that ill-humour you. ſo much | 
abhor, as being its neareſt relation. 


EMILY. 
But why do you always bring that un- 
worthy re ationſhip upon. the carpet ? 
MoTHER. 


Becauſe I would wiſh it never to come 
near the houſe. 
EMILY. 
I will tell you what we will do. We 
will turn idleneſs out of doors; the two 


relations will meet in the ſtreet, and go 


Sup together a great way off. 


ern 2869 


| M OTHER. 

It is, without diſpute, the beſt plan; 
for as long as one of them remains in 
the houſe, there can be no certainty that 
'the other will not open the door; and 
ſhould they once gain an aſcendency 
here, adieu to joy, happineſs, and - all 
me Tore... 4. 


C 8 
Are my brothers idle, or active? 


N Meeren | 

. That is a very conſcientious queſtion, 

truly! Had your brothers defects, I 

magine, they would rather be told of 
them, than have them expoſed to their 

ec. . 1 FIST 

; , ang 

Nay then, tell me their perfections. 

MoTHER. 

If you turn idleneſs out of doors, ac- 
cording to your project, I am perſuaded, 
that, with a little attention, you will not 
want my aſſiſtance to diſcover the good 
qualities of your brothers. They are 
e older, and more formed than you; there- 
o fore, their good and bad qualities muſt 
obe more' conſpicuous. 

Z3 
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3 
Well! T have thought fo already; ! 
only wanted to know whether you and I 
were of the ſame opinion. 


Mer nns 


We wil take an opportunity, during 
one of our walks, to inveſtigate their 
good qualities, and then we ſhall fee 
whether we agree. 

EMILY. 


Mamma, I think my brothers are more 
beloved than I am, 


by 


MoTHER. 

Who, do you think, loves your bro- 

thers better than you? > 
EM IL v. 

All who come here. They ofie 


praiſe them, and never ſay a word about 
me. 


Mor EER. 
My friends are not accuſtomed to 


praiſe people in their preſence. Perhaps 


in your abſence, they alſo may extol 
your merit, 


EMILY. 
Is it poſſible ? ? Do you tell me ie 


1 


10 
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truth, my dear Mamma? Do repeat 
it once more. = 

4 MoTHER. ” 

1 cannot aſſure you it is ſo; but, as 
you are to have an interview with your 


conſcience this evening, and are to maxe 
4 material alteration in the furniture of 


your two ſatchels, if it ſhould tell you, 
that you have ſome happy propenſities ; 


that you give ſome foundation for hope, 


you may depend upon it, that my friends 

are too much intereſted in my gratifica- 

tions not to have remarked it. 
EMILY. 


Then it is very lucky nobody heard 


me tell my nonſenſical ſtory. 
Truly, none would have diſcovered in 
you any great talent for hiſtory, neither 


would it have had a very brilliant effect. 


| EMIL v. 
Nor conſequently have deſerved a 


1 panegyric, when my back 
ould be turned. You will not tell 


my brothers of it, will you ? 
Mor EER. . 
No; I promiſe you that; but if you 
like it, after ſupper, when all the family 
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are aſſembled; .. we will - propoſe, that 
every one ſhall tell a ſtory. .- Your: bro- 
ther's eyes being ſtill moiſt: with the tears 
he ſhed yeſterday evening, will not fail 
to tell the ſtory of the two old men 
that ſo greatly affected him. I will not 
appear to have the ſmalleſt idea of it, 
and I ſhall hear it properly told; for f 
own I ſhould like to be informed, reſp ect- 
ing thoſe good people on the oa, 


e 
Win you tell a ſtory too, Mamma? 


Mor RER. 
To be ſure. 


Exitiy: 


Oh! chat will be charming ba 
what ſhall Laos 


Soo we: 


"Tm muſt ell one too. We ſhall not 
excuſe any one. 


1 Ta] 


What men 1 : ne nal other 


than that which made my brother cry. 


MoTHER. 
As you cannot e to ſucceed in 


W 
te 


— — 
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that, I adviſe you to read one now in the 
book I lent you. You ſhall tell it to us; 
and your brothers will be quite ſurpriſed 
that you ſhould know a ſtory they are 
ignorant of, | 

EMILY. 

That 1s well thought of Mamma, that 
is well thought of! You would have 
made a good phyſician; you have a reme- 
dy for every diſeaſe. Well! I will make 
haſte, that I may ſhine in the evening, 
and induce you to forget my hotch-potch 
of the mountain. 7 

(She goes out and returns.) 
Mamma, you can do me a great ſervice 
and pleaſure, at the ſame time. 


Mor HER. 
What is that? 
EMILY. —.— 
Tell me a little ſtory, only / long. 
I ſhall ſee your way of doing it; that 
will put me in the method; and I ſhall 
tell mine in the evening ſo nicely !--- 


5 Mor HER. | 
Be it ſo. You have well timed your 1 
requeſt, Your Papa has juſt told me Wil | 
what happened to him this morning, and 1 


I will repeat it to you. 5 . 


1 
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EMIL V. 


Then I am ſure I ſhall laugh; for my 
Papa' 8 ſtories are always merry. _ 


Fen  MorTHER. 

You will ſee; and then give me your 
opinion of it---Yet, if I tell you my ſtory 
now, what ſhall I do for one in the 
evening ? 

EmiLy. 

Oh! Mamma, you may tell us another; 
I dare ſay you know more ' than we have 
fingers between us. 

Mor RER. Dk 

Well then, let it be ſo. Beſide, the 
fey I ſhall tell you, is ſo ſhort, that it 
will not make wy great figure in our 
family meeting. 


Rd 


EMII v. 
Come then, let us be attentive, and 
ane, how a ſtory ought to be told. 


"MOTHER; . 
Vou will ſoon ſee that, for my ſtory 
has not ſo many materials as that you 


told me. It is, as I ſaid, an adventure 


your father met with. You know he is 
ſuccinct 1 in his narratives, | 


MAIL Y: 
Succinct, is preciſe and mort! ? 


Con 


r wy 


Con. X. 


As he was running about this morning 
on buſineſs, he croſſed the water, as he 
returned from the Eſplanade des Invalides, 
to the place de Louis XV; ſtepping into 
the boat, an ordinary looking woman 
ran toward him, and begged leave to 
take advantage of the opportunity. While 
the waterman rowed them over, your 
father careleſsly aſked the woman, where 
ſhe hved---At the Gros-Carllou.---Her 
occupation.---She takes care of three 
children, ſpins, and her huſband works 
in the quarries.---What, are you going 
to the other ſide of the river for? 
I am going to Roule, to fetch bread 
from my baker.---Your baker lives a 
long way from your neighbourhood ?---. 
| go conſtantly every third day; and 
never buy bread any where elfe.---Then 
you do 1t to paſs your time ?---Sir, Sir, 
you judge very haſtily. My baker is a 
worthy man. He formerly lived at the 
Gros-Caillou. My poor huſband fell ſick; 
we were in want, and forſaken by all the 
world, except my baker, who ſaid, Do 


not make yourſelf uneaſy about me, good 
Woman, 


or EMIL x. 
Mor HER. 


475 


He let us have bread on truſt, 


| 414380 
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dear, or rather, that of your father. 
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for three months. The Divine Bleſſing 
is returned; we have paid him, thank | 
Heaven ! From that time, his affairs haye : 
obliged him to leave our neighbourhood, 
and ſettle in the Roule, He has not yet 
got ſo much cuſtom as when he lived 
near us; and I carry my money to him, 
and bring away my loaf; and if he had 
the King's cuſtom, I would buy my 
bread of him. There is my ſtory, my 


What good people! 
Mor RER. 


e t 
VVV 
Why the Mo and the woman, 


But your father was greatly to blame, 


MIL V. 


In what? . 
Mor ER. | 
He ſaid to her, Good woman, how Bf be 
many children have you ?---T'wo boys | 
and a girl---I likewiſe have two boys anda 


girl---Therefore on account of your three 1 
children, and the three months credit; l 05 


will pay for your bread for three months to 
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come. I have a good wife at home, 
come and ſee her, and her three chil- 
dren. 
EMIL v. 
My Papa is ſo droll with his good 
wife, and his three children. 


Mor HER. 
He gave | her his addreſs, 


EMIL v. 
13 what was my Papa to blame, do 


you think? Should you be ſorry to ſee 
the good woman here, Mamma ? 


 MoTHEs. 

Do you not fee, that he ſhould have 
aſked her addreſs, and not have given 
her ours? She only croſles the river to 
go to her baker; I dare ſay ſhe will not 
leave her three children to come and ſee 
us, | 


EMI I. v. 
Do you think ſo, Mamma? I ſhould 
be ſorry for that. 


* 
13 Mor RER. 
ee If we knew where to find her, we 


could have made her a viſic when we 
to Vent a walking. 


Vol. I. A a 
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Let us try to find her out. We will 
puniſh my Papa by ſetting him to ſeek 
Tb What right has he to be as giddy 
as his daughter! ? 

Mor EER. 
He did not expect fuch a pleaſant 
paſſage. 
EMI v. 

That is true, Mamma; it was indeed 

a pleaſant paſſage, and a delightful 335 


MO TE ER. 1 


Pray, let that you intend to tell be ſtill 
more ſo. 


E MILY. G 
Oh! dear! I never thought of that; > 
and I do not yet know a word of it. I 
muſt run. There is not a moment to v 
loſe. 
| MoTHER. 
But if, in your haſte, you ſhould break I f 


your neck, good bye to the hiſtory and 
the hiſtorian, 
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ELEVENTH CONVERSATION. 


EMILY 
( Knocks ſoftly at the door of ber ths s 
cloſet.) 
| MorTH ER, 
WIO is there? 


EMILY. 


Mamma, it is the little perſon coming 


on tip- toe. 
MOTHER. 
What does the little perſon on tip- toe 
want? 
EMILY. 


Ah! you are writing---I am ſorry for 
that. 


Mor. 

e 

EMILY. 

To whom are you writing ? 
MoTHER. 


To a perſon on buſineſs, with whom 
you are not acquainted. 
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| EMILY. 
What 1 is it about? 


Mor RER. 
Ah! ! the little perſon is curious. What 
is that to you ? | | 
EMIL V.. 
Nothing; only I ſhould like to know, 


Mor HER. 

Oh! oh! Do you not think your cu- 
rioſity miſplaced ? for it would be a vex- 
atious thing if it ſhould be indiſereet and 
to no purpoſe. | ; 

EMILY. 

_ How ſo, Mamma? S 
OK, "MoTHzR. | . 
Were you to tell me in a whiſper any 
thing in which you are intereſted, and 
ſhould one of your little friends, one 
of your companions at the Palais- Royal, 


come and interrupt you, and aſk what it 


was about, what would you ſay? 
EMILY. 


Oh! that is very different, I ſhould 
tell her ſhe was very curious, and that! . 


was no buſineſs of hers. _ 
MoTHER. - 


-- 


Then you think ſhe would violate the 


rules of politeneſs and diſcretion ? . 


— ay $3 bye kr 
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EMII v. 


© ertainly, Mamma. 
MorH ER. 


1 am afraid the little perſon has been 


puilty of the ſame fault toward me; and 
= ſhe owes me more attention than her 


ittle friends owe to her. Do you not 


think ſo? 
EMIL V. 
"Put you were not talking in a whiſper, 
my dear Mamma, you were writing. 
| OTHER, 
That is, I was talking in a whiſper to 


an abſent perſon. Writing is the con- 
verſation of the abſent. We have no 


other method of conveying our thoughts 
to them. -We confide our ſecrets to 
paper; which is the reaſon that all written 
papers are ſacred. It is no more allow- 
able to read any papers that may fall in 
dur way, than it is to liſten to two per- 
ſons who are winpering, 
E MILY. 
Then it is not right to liſten to thoſe 
who whiſper ? 
MOTHER. 
Not unleſs you be aſked to do fo. 
EMILY. 


Well I did not know that, I never 
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liſtened, becauſe I had no inclination, 
You now tell me it is a . Le 


' Me OTHER. 
Four own reflection would have better 
informed you. If you had even liſtened 
with a deſire of knowing what was in- 
tended 'to be hidden from you; it would 


be a vicious . chat wut be 
eradicated. 


EMIL v. 
What i 18 chat; 1 


Mor HER. 


A very great vice; curioſity. 


E MI I. v. 
Come, then, we will root it out. 
Mor EER. 
Fortunately it will not be difficult; for 
I am perſuaded you have not that vice. 
But to liſten from giddineſs, careleſſneſs, 


inattention, or want of reſpect to others 
is alſo wrong, very TID 


EMI IL v. 
Well! whenever I ſhall ſee two people 
ralking, I will run any with all ſpeed, 


* 


W., 07 FMILT.' © 283 
Mor RER. 

There is no occaſion to put yourſelf 
out of breath. Diſcretion is not ſo noiſy. 
You may retire without ſeeming to de- 
ſign it; without being taken notice of. 
Two ſteps are ſufficient to be out of hear- 
ing of any thing ſaid 1 in ſecret. 


bs 


5 


EMILY. | 
1 will take three without any buſtle. 


MoTHER. 

Since, therefore, it is wrong to liſten, 
it muſt be evident, that it is a violation 
of all the laws of probity and honour, to 
read any papers not addreſſed to you, or 
that are directed to any other perſon. 
Then a bit of paper 18 of great con- 

ſequence? 
| MoTHER. 

Of ſo great conſequence, that ſome- 
times life, fortune, peace of mind, happi- 
nels, or _ may depend upon it. * 


EuII v. | * 
Mamma, you make me tremble. But 
very often, at leaſt, I believe ſo, the bit 
of paper 1 is of no conſequence, 


ot 
ap? 
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MoTHER. | 
J grant it; but as that cannot be fore- 


known, the law that forbids us to touch 
it remains the ſame. - 


EMI I v. 
Ves, it is the ſhorteſt way. 
MOTHER. 


Are your thoughts your own ? Can 
nay one e your thinking? 


EMILY. 
No one can hinder me from thinking 


on whatever I leaſe. 


OTHER, | 
Nor oblige you to tell thor 9. ex- 


cept it be agreeable to you, 9 you 
think proper 10 to do. What do you 
vurite on paper? 


EMILY. 
Whatever I pleaſe. Whatever comes 
into my head. 3 
MoTHER. 
That is, your thoughts. And can any 
but yourſelf be convinced that it is your 
intention to make them public, or con- 


ceal them, or confide them to a ſingle - 
perſon only ? 


EMI IL v. 


They cannot know it unleſs 1 tell 
them. ; 
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Mor HER. | 

4 hey know ſtill leſs of what impor- 

tance it may be to you that your thoughts 

ſhould be concealed from every other 

perſon but that to whom they are di- 

rected ; becauſe no one can know our 


affairs 0 well as we do ourſelves. 


EMIL x. 
That 1 is true. 


Mor EER. f 
Thus our thoughts are our moſt facred 
4 deareſt property; and to read a bit 
of paper, as you call it, that does not 
belong to us, that contains thoughts not 


addreſſed to us, is to do an act that has 


all the deformity of treaſon, meanneſs, 
and infamy; in fine, the moſt vile and 
ie act imaginable. 


"Rarity. 


But, Mamma, one may do it from 
houghtleſſneſs. 


MorTHER. 
That muſt convince you to what blame 
thoughtleſſneſs and want of reflection 
may * you. 


EMILY, 
1 bo not talk of myſelf, I promiſe you, 


= 
| 
4 
3 
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Mamma. Nothing in the world could 
ever induce me to touch a * that does 
not een to me. 
Mor EER. 
I hope ſo, becauſe I flatter myſelf 
Emily will have principle ; and this, for 
example, 1s one of thoſe that a perſon of 


a a generous ſoul never can forget. 


EMILY. 
Oh! how many things are needful to 


be known to gain that character. Every 
day I learn ſomething new, by thinking 


of it, and even without WT much 


about 1 it. 


Mor EER. 
| But you did not come hither to learn 
ſomething new, nor to know to whom l 
was writing. | 
EM II v. 

Oh dear, no! I was going to tell you 
Mamma---Bur I believe it will take us 
a great deal of time ; and if your letter 
be in haſte--- 

MOTHER. 

It is not. Stay here for me, I will 

return immediately. 
„ *©- 
Then you will lock up your paper 


Do not ſtay us Mamma, 


y 


e 0; 


jy I 


0 
Us 
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MoTHER, 
I will not. 5 

EMILY. 

In the mean time, I will think. on 
what I was going to 5 


To M OTHER. 
Come, let us take our work, and tell 
me what employs your thoughts? 


EMIL V. 
That is well ſaid, Mamma; let us ſee 
---firſt---I came to tell you---that I love 
you dearly. 
Moran. 
Miſs, I am very much obliged to you. 


EMILY. 3 

Madam, you are very kind not 1 in 
the leaſt. 

4  MoTrER, 
What next ? 
EMILY. 

Yes! that is it---This ſame bit of 
paper, that is not to be touched---I can- 
not help thinking of it---has however a 
little confuſed my ideas. Oh l- Did we 
not ſay the other day that I ought to 
have an entire confidence in you? 
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Mor HER. 
I never told you ſo. 


EMILY. 
What! would you not have me place 
a confidence in you? "A 7 
MOTHER. 
Yes | | I affure you, I would wiſh you 
to do ſo, moſt earneſtly. 


N £4 Rf 
| Nay, my dear, Mamma, pray explain 
yourſelf ?---A door muſt be either open 
or ſhut. 
Mor RER. 
I would gain your confidence; I never 
| thought of exacting it. 


EMIL v. 
That! is all one, ſince you have it. 


Mor RER. 

Not ſo, it is very different. Confidence 
is the freeſt of all gifts; we may give it 
to thoſe who inſpire us with it, but it 
cannot be exacted. If I have your con- 
fidence, as you ſay, it is becauſe you 
have undoubtedly remarked, that I place 
a great deal in you; and that the firſt 
eſlays you made in confiding to me your 
bttle concerns, very probably turned out 
well, and you found your advantage in 


V 


%%% 
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ſo doing. There could be no inconve- 
nience, and perhaps ſomething frequently 
to be gained by it; and that is a great 
matter. Your experience has daily 
ſtrengthened, and increaſed your confi- 
dence in me. 

EM II v. / 

lt 18 all true, Mamma. 


MoTHER. 

Had I, inſtead of truſting to your ex- 
perience for it, commanded i it, by ſaying, 
Miſs, I muſt have your confidence ; ; 1 mſift 
upon having it entire; I muſt know every 
thought Y your heart.--- 


EM 11 v. 
well, believe you would have had 
it by that mean too. 


 MorTHER. 

I cannot think ſo. I am of opinion, 
that every one likes to be maſter of his 
intention, and little folk more particularly 
lo than any body. 


9 8 EMILY. 
Heow:i is that, Mamma ? 


MoTHER. 

That is, every one likes to diſpoſe of 
his thoughts as he pleaſes, and in favour 
of whom he pleaſes; and that the words 
Vor. 1, Bb 
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you muſt are not proper to obtain yor 2055 

of them. 5 

8 | Prev. | e 
That is true, Mamma. You muſt, is 

not pleaſant to the ear. | 

MoTHER. - 
5 You muſt, however, my dear child, 
be careful of the terms you make uſe of 


in converſation, or your ideas will ever 


be confuſed. That is not an affair of 
freedom or confidence; muſt here ought 
to be uſed rigorouſly ; for converſation 
muſt not be unintelligible, If you expreſs 
yourſelf improperly, as you have juſt 
now done, thoſe who hear you will not 
underſtand. you at all, or at leaſt not 
_ rightly. 
EMILY. 
Les; and then what confuſion ! 
MoTHER. 
Thus, to wiſh for, and exact your con- 
fidence, are two ideas totally different. 
EMILY. 


Well ! I ſhould not have known that, 


if you had not told me, my dear Mam- 


ma. 
Mor RER. 
With attention, and reflection, we 
learn to ſeparate our ideas, in the ſame 


manner as, with a little care and ſkill, 


r oat A Ax ah. as: as. 
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we unravel a ſkein of ſilk. Beſide, when 

one has a confidential friend, and one 

is in doubt reſpecting the preciſe ſigni- 

fication of an expreſſion, one can apply 

to her. 
EMILY. 

True, Mamma, but I know them all 
nearly. 

Mor n E R. | | 
Here again, you puzzle me. You 
mean that you underſtand nearly the ſig- 
nification of all the words you make uſe 
of, though that is not what * ſay: 
one may know the meaning of a word, 
or expreſſion, and yet be ignorant of the 
whole extent of its ſignification. But 
enough of that; you would think me a 
critic, were I to ſuffer myſelf to examine 
your diſcourſe in this manner, and I 
might thereby loſe a part of your con- 
fidence. Let us return to our ſubject. 
You were ſaying then--- 

EMILY. 

J was ſaying, my dear Mamma, that, 
without knowing whether you wiſh for, 
or exact my confidence, it 1s moſt cer- 
tain that you entirely poſſeſs it ; and that 
I tell you every thing that comes into 
my head. Now I have obſerved--- 

B b 2 
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Mor HER. 
5 What have you obſerved? 
Daerr, | 
Ah! I have obſerved ſomething--- 
MoTHER. 
Which 1s--- 
EMILy. 
You have juſt ſaid Ong that has 
| greatly ſtruck me. | 
MOTHER. 
| Bleſs me | what can it be? 


EMILY. 


I do not know whether it is ſo or no. 


Mor RER. 

You fatigue me. 
| EMILY... : 

Come, come! I will tell You 
ſaid juſt now that you placed a 1 con- 
fidence 1 in me. 

Mor RX. 

Can you doubt it? 


ier . 
Not as you ſay ſo, Mamma; but in 


truth, I have not obſerved it. However, 


take notice, I do not reproach you for it. 


I know, at preſent, that confidence muſt 


be deſerved and cannot be exacted. You 
do not want my advice, as I do yours. 
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But why do you ſay you have a confi- 
dence in me? 


. HER. 

| Becauſe it is the fact; and were you 
[ef haſty in your judgments ; were you 
to reflect a little, you would ſee that 1 
every moment give you proofs of it. 


EMIL v. 
And , on the contrary, have obſerved 
long ago, that you did not tell me every 


thing provided confidence is not to be 
exacted. 


MoTHER. 
What do I conceal from you? 
EMILY. 
Nay, I do not know. 
M OTHER. 
8 Yet--- 
„ 


But, Mamma- 


Mor EER. 

Methinks, when you accuſe, you ought 
to ſpeak plainly, and have your proofs 
ready. - 

EMILY. 


Mamma, I do not ne you of any 
B b 3 
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thing; but tell truth now: you have 2 
. many connections, a great deal of 
uſineſs; you receive a great many let- 


ters; well! you never jay a werd to me 
of all that. 


Mor RER. | 
Now your wrongs are proved, in re- 


ſpect to my want of confidence. Yet, 


— you talk ſoftly to your little friends, 
particularly when you whiſper 1 
do I liſten, or queſtion you? 
EMILY. 
That i 18, becauſe it does not concern 


M OTHER. 
More than you ſuppoſe. 


MILY. 
Indeed ? 


MoTHER. 

"You may believe me. 

EMIL V. 

Well, my dear Mamma, I always tell 
you every thing; but you do not always 
pay attention to it. | 

MoTHER. 
Then to ballance accounts, you ex- 


: pect me to do the ſame. 


EMILY, 


by you think proper, 


. err 425 


MorgER. 
Well then, I Il have but one 
ſerviphe, ' N 
EMILY. 
What! 18 7 * 
Mor RER. 
' Should you like for me to repeat to 
_ what Ie confide to me ? 
EMIL V. 9 
1 am very ſure, Mamma, that you 
never tell a Creature what I confide to 
en - 216... 1 Moran | 
Yew, think then, that ſecrecy and dis 
cretion are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to in- 
ſpire confidence? RES, 
| MILY. 
Moſt certainly, Mamma. 
'MoTHER. 


And were I to confide to others what : 


you tell me, I ſhould loſe your” can 


fidenice ? 


* EMII v. 
1 believe, I never ſhould yo place 
any in you. 
MoTHER. 


In that caſe, I know not how 1 can 


confide to you the affairs of others, with- 
out loſing their confidence. 
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thing; but tell truth now: you have 2 
ve many connections, a great deal of 
uſineſs ; you receive a great many let- 
ters; well! you never jay a end to me 
of all that. 
Mor RER. 
Now your wrongs are proved, in re- 
ſpect to my want of confidence. Yet, 


when you talk ſoftly to your little friends, 


particularly when you whiſper together, 
do I liſten, or queſtion you? 
EMILY. 
That i 1s, becauſe it does not concern 


MOTHER. 
More than you "ans 


EMIL v. 
Indeed? 8 95 
Mor RER. 
Lou may believe me. 
EMIL v. 
Well, my dear Mamma, I always tell 
you every thing; but you do not always 


pay attention to it. 


Mor HER. 

Then to ballance accounts, you ex. 
pect me to do the ſame. 
EMILY, 


If you think proper, 


© 
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MoTnEeR. 
Well then, I 811 —1 have but one 
tcrünte. 7 | 
EMILY. 
What! 18 ien ? 
8 Mor HER. 

Should 700 like for me to repeat to 

Ahern what you confide to mne? 
EMILY. 

1 am very ſure, Mamma, that you 
never er a creature n 1 confide to 
you. 
U M OTHER. 

Feu think then, that ſecrecy and di 
cretion are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to in- 


ſpire confidence? 


# 4 


E MIL V. 
ä Moſt qe Mamma. 

Mo THER. | 

And were I to confide to others what 
you tell me, I ſhould loſe your” cons 
fidenice * ? | 

Eur, 

1 believe, I never ſhould uu place 

any 1n you. 
MoTHEeR. _ 
In that cafe, I know not how 1 can 


confide to you the affairs of others, with- 


out loſing their confidence, 
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EN ILV. 
I cannot tell what to ſay to that; but 
it is delightful to know every ung that 
Pats. | 
: MorTuzn. 4 2 | 

Iam of opinion this kind of know- 
ledge is very troubleſome. You are not 
ignorant how reſerved and cautious we 
ought to be, in what does not concern 
ourſelves. When we are unacquainted 
with other people's affairs, we can be in 
no danger of ſpeaking out of ſeaſon, we 
are in no fear of doing them an injury, 


lightly or inconſiderately, by any unne- 


ceſſary interference. 
. 

Yet you muſt allow, Mamma, that it 
is a charming thing to tranſact buſineſs. 
One does not then look ſo like a child. 
One is obliged to go out to ſpeak to the 
Miniſter ; to ſee Monſieur the Premier- 
Preſident ; undertake to write to ſuch a 
Ducheſs; then to return, and write a 


dozen letters. | I aſſure you, Mme, it 


is very agreeable. 
M O T H E R. 


Ah! my poor child! how will you, 


one day, regret the ſecurity, the calm, the 


happy indolence of childhood! and how 
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will you be undeceived OO: the 
TT be bulineſs'! 351 


| "DWMILY. | 
Do you think ſo, Mamma? It it is 
not agreeable, why do you do it? 

Mor RER. 

That does not depend on ourſelves. 

We muſt all do our own. But it is only 

idle, ignorant, and frivolous characters, 

who ſeek employments or pleaſure in the 

affairs of others. Such alone are curious, 
goſſiping, tell- tale, dangerous R 


EMILY. 
And a are they generally thought ſo? 2 
Mor HER. 
Yes: They are dreaded and avoided. 
rr. 


well! J muſt remember that. Pot 
Mamma, why do yore” not tell me your 
own affairs ? 

MoTHrs. 

Be aſſured, I ardently wiſh to find 
In you a friend to whom 1 may confide 
my affairs, my cares, my pains; and the 
fear of troubling the ſerenity and hap- 
pineſs of your brighteſt days, is the Tole 
J reaſon that reſtrains me. 


„* Aa 
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ee eee ee 5c 
In he firſt place, Mammd,: I affure 
FO you AG depend on my diſcretion, 


Mor HER. 
I 4 ; bow to be ſtill more afured. of 
it, I muſt firſt be certain, that you have 
no inclination to be curious; for I can- 
not but think, that curioſity. and indiſ- 
cretion are two liſters that never quit 
each other. 71 Sage | 
EMII V. / 
1 propos, Mamma, ought I to tell 
other people's affairs? 


Mor ER 3 
That! is really a very delicate queſtion. 


FTT 8 OCT To 
And a very important one too. To be 
ſure nobody has ever yet truſted me with 
a ſecret; but perhaps they will. And 


ſuppoſe they ſhould deſire me not to tell 


it you; what muſt I do? 
nn, 

When 1 was of your age, I ſaid to 
myſelf, I will hear no ſecrets, till I 
be capable of diſtinguiſning between 
thoſe which ought to be kept ſacred, and 
thoſe on which I ought to conſult my 
Mamma. 


Co 
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EMIL v. 

But, Mamma, one © cannot hinder peo- 

ple from n 
MOTHER. 

I aſk your pardon. We may prevent 
their making us their confidants. I uſed 
to ſay, for inſtance, Of all things, pray do 

wot tell me your ſecrets, if you do nt chooſe 
my Mamma ſhould bear them; becauſe 1 
never conceal any thing from ber. 


„„ | 
That is clever, Well, I ſhall ſay, my 


nothin ſecret from each other. At 
+ Wome they call us the inſeparables. To 


tell me is juſt the ſame as telling her; ſo 


de Ido as you like, If you agree to that, 
th Wicll me your buſineſs; if not, keep it to 
1d yourſelf. 


All ' Mor 


That is perfectly right ; you will not 


promiſe to keep the ſecret, and you will 
to not be anxious to hear it. You will ac- 
1 Fquire thereby the reputation of a pru- 
en dent and ſincere perſon. 


EMILV. 


1s it not clever to be prudent and fin- 
Were, Mamma ? 


Mamma and I, we are but one, we keep 


Mor ER. 

Tes, chey are two very good qualities. 
If you deſire another certain rule of diſ- 
ee I will. tell you one. If the ſe- 
ret do not concern yourſelf, there can 
ariſe no inconvenience to you by keep- 
ing a profound ſilence; but if it intereſt 
ih cel or diſtantly, then ſay, Permit 
© can my friends alſo. e 


EMII TV. 

No; 1 ſhall, confine it to my Mamma 
and myſelf, as being but one; and let 
them do as they Ie. It is true, ſhe 
does not tell me every thing; but I take 

pleaſure in e e. thing 
to her, "= 

4; SH MoTiza. By VE e 
Why then, fince we are but one, were 
you ſo unwilling to tell me that you 
Thought | 1 hag no confidence 1 in Sk ? 


WH v6 5 


„ Becauſe 1 Was perfuaded 10 in a the 


; butT Knew not why. 


Mor HER. 
The way N have known Tan, was to 
ber aſked. 1s | my 
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EMIL v. 
You are right. Is not that falſe ſhame? 


MoTHER. 
'Yes. Falſe ſhame ſubjects you to all 
for of! inconveniences. 


7 


EMIL v. 

It leaves one in ignorance and error; 
and one ſhould not have learned any 
thing about curioſity and diſcretion, which 
however, one is glad to know. 


MOTHER. 
Not to mention, that it makes one 


think hardly of one's confidential friends; 
and that we offend them when we heſitate 


to tell them what we think of them. 


EMIL V. 
That! is very ſerious— But, 8 if 
you would tell me ſome hay buſineſs 
| youu Wald greatly oblige me. 


| Mor HER. 

Private dulides 1 You | are. very fond 
a buſineſs. | | 
EMT L v. ö 
N Jam. 1 

Mor RER. 
Wen! we will conſider of it, 
Vol. I. e 
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EMIL v. 
Muſt it be kept ſecret? 
Mor RHE R. 
It is not abſolutely neceſſary; but as it 
is neither well- bred, nor proper to enter- 
tain others with our affairs, it is uſeleſs to 
talk of them. 
| E uuIIVv. 
Ves, we muſt avoid whatever is aſclck. 
Shall you alk my advice on it? 


MorkH ERK. 
1 hope you will not refuſe to give it. 


1 - .. 
Ee to be fure I will do that with all 
my heart. 
Mor RER. 
I have then no other difficulty, than 
to recollect an affair worthy your con- 
fidence---I am thinking to no purpoſe--- 
I cannot recollect any thing at preſent--- 
I am ſorry your Papa is not here---He 
could propoſe twenty, and would be able 
to ſatisfy the premature taſte you dif- 
cover; and which I was far from ſuſ- 
pecting half an hour ſince, - Stay, we will 
do thus. We have talked enough at pre- 


ſent; let us put off this engagement till | 


bye-and-bye. I muſt finiſh my letter; 
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and perhaps you have a few gambols to 
play before dinner. Then your Papa 
will be with us, and you ſhall be fully 
ſatisfied; or he will give me ample power 
to conſult you on ſome important affair; 
and J am perſuaded before-hand, that he 
will be the gainer by it. 


EMIL v. 
Promiſe me not to forget it, Mamma? 


2 © Morris. _ 1 
There is no danger. And ſhould I 
forget it, you will be apt enough to put 
me in mind of it. 


TWELFTH CONVERSATION. 


| e 


EMILY. 


We, Mamma; did I not tell you 


ſo? I verily think it was a preſentiment. 
What is become of our private buſineſs ? 
Company came at the time we were 455 


ing to begin our work. The next 
you had buſineſs to do; the day 1 


that, more engagements: in ſhort, my 
Papa is gone to his regiment without 
having been able to conſult me. The 


proverb ſays, All is not loſt that is deferred; 


and I ſay, An opportunity once loft can never 
be regained. 


MoTHER. 

You there draw a picture of baman 
life. It is ſubject to ſo many viciſſitudes, 
that the wiſe man early learns not to de- 
pend on events, and ſubmits, without 
pain, to the diſappointments ſo incident 


br 
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to our nature : however, on this occaſion, 
your Papa is the ſufferer, ſince his de- 
TONE has deprived him of your advice. 


+ EMILY. 
My dear Mamma often takes the li- 
aged to ridicule her Emily. 


M 0 TALL. 
Have you {till the ſame propenſity for 
buſineſs ? 
EMILY. 
Yes, Mamma. 


Mor RER. 

At your age, a propenſity that laſts 
more than a week is not to be jeſted 
with. Well! not to falſify the proverb, 
I will convince you, 7. bat all is not loſt 
that is deferred. | 
EMILY. 

How ſo, Mamma? 

1 MoTHER. 

I am going to conſult you on private 

buſineſs, as you term it. 


EMII v. 
Oh! I am glad of it; I am ready, 
Mamma. 
MOTHER. 
Are you come with the neceſſary re- 
e 
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collection. Vou cannot be i ignorant that 


buſineſs requires great attention; and 


that you muſt not leave one ſubject for 
another, as certain perſons of my ac- 
quaintance are apt to do ſometimes. 


ir rr 
Never fear, Mamma. 


Mor EER. 

Well then! we ſhall ſee. Give me 
that letter-caſe. I will look for a letter 
of buſineſs. Here is one from your 
ook bailiff. 1533 
EMiLy. 

Oh! your ſteward; he is a good man, 
Mamma; that time Mr. 'Pervile; he 
looks at me as if he could eat me; and 
then ſays to me in a low voice,” Come, 
young lady, make haſte and grow. up. 
I have ſeen your Mamma when ſhe was 


no taller than you are; I hope 1 ſhall 
ſee you as tall as ſhe is. 


Mor RER. 


I am not ſpeaking of Mr. Pervile, I 


mean the bailiff of Champorce, whom you 


never have ſeen. He has a a diſpute with 
your Papa. 


— 


cos. XIT, r E MTL. for 


Polls 390 Ci MEN evo ban 2 
I am ſure he is in the wrong. 
Mor HER. 
Do vou condemn before you examine? 
r ON 
Becauſe I know my Papa ; he is juſt 
and good, and never in the wrong. 


Mor HER. | 
Before you Judge, you ſhould hear both p 
parties. 
EMILY. 33 
Come, let us be attentive. 


Mor hER. 
I warn you, that you muſt read this 
letter from one end to the other, without 
the leaſt interruption, that you may tho- 
roughly underſtand it. You, muſt not 
ſtop, on any pretence, not even to cough, 
or blow your noſe ; {till leſs to break off 
to aſk queſtions : you mult reſerve them, 
your opinion, and nene till it is all 


read. 


. 4 
} 
* 4 


EMIL v. 
Wel! I conſent to all theſe orders. | 
Mor . 
5 bir it will tire you. What do you 
hands of it? Lou muſt not begin it un- 
| leſs you go through with it without any 


- 
* 


f 
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pauſe, and a Len vou it is not a ſhort Co 
one. 

E. M IL Y. bs, a 

- Dine me! ſo much the better, Mam- 
ms, we ſhall be the longer together, | 55 
| MOT RRR. E 6 
oj t is then your intention to read it t off in 
| hand! 5 pt 
1 ee | 4 I 
'To be ſure, Mamma! to be fare | - m 
give you my word. 1 m 
Mor HER. Ty 
* Is your laſt word? Come, read. lie 
100 K EAI (read.) 1 
Sin, ec 
(Since my Tits will not be ak he an 
is; yet, for all that, he is neither more di 
nor leſs, according to the proverb, as tv 
old as the creation, which ſays, Reſpert gr 
muſt be paid 10 every one rene, to bis he 
rank.) © {ci 
As God our Sun has chooghe fit to wi 
take out of this world our late Lord on 
and Maſter; I return him thanks that he 
has choſen you to inherit his eſtate of th 
Champorce-le-Vi icomte; and alſo, that he ke 
has inſpired you to maintain me in my Go 


poſt of bailiff, which makes it my wy 00 
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and ever will, to make your rights 
flouriſh, and give proofs of my zeal; in 
executing ' your orders, as. I did in the 
time of the late Lord. Firſt, after 
God, what thanks ought I to render you, 
in that, not being able to come hither ar 
preſent, it has pleaſed you to ſend me to 
Mortaigne, and thereby ſpare me the 
miſery of going myſelf to Paris; having 
made a vow, from father to ſon, to avoid 
that city of perdition as much as in us 
lies, on account of my grandfather, at 
his firſt leaving Champorce, at the age of 
twenty-three years and a half, well mount- 
ed, and amply provided with cloaths, 
and travelling toward this gulf of per- 
dition, there to receive the ſum of two 
hundred crowns due to his father; my 
grandfather had the misfortune, juſt as 
he arrived, to loſe in, I know not what 
ſcuffle, both his beaſt and baggage, 
which obliged him to go on foot, with- 
out any ſuperfluities, or even neceſſaries, 
to the Grand Monarque, at the houſe of 
the Sieur Toupiol, the phoenix of inn- 
keepers at that time, at the ſign of the 
Great pot, with whom his father had re- 
commended him to lodge; though he 
never could get the two hundred crowns 


due to him; as is more amply ſet forth 
in our family chronicle, which I muſt 
leave to my children for their inſtruction, 
as I have inherited it from my fathers, 
fave: augmentation; and continuation ; 
which, in reference to what was ſaid 
above, would have made me break my 
oath from pure obedience, and would 
have been a blot in a life, hitherto with- 
out blot or reproach. e 6 9h: 

In conſequence of all this preamble, 
you, Sir, had no ſooner left Mortaigne, 
than I again took the road to Champorce- 


le- Vicomte, determined not to obey, in 


every reſpect, the preciſe inſtructions you 
were pleaſed to give me, having clearly 
perceived, during our conference, that 


you were much better acquainted with 


the ſervice of his Majeſty, who is the 


Maſter of us all, than what concerns the 


management of your eſtate of Champorce- 
le-Vicomte, for your own intereſt. There- 
fore to ſet about the buſineſs in an obe- 
dient manner, I immediately went to the 
farm of the Petit-Hurleur, to confer 
with Jacques Firmin on your intention at 
my eaſe; for which purpoſe, I even de- 


fired him to ſtop his mill, the noiſe of 
which is diſtracting to whomſoever is not 


_ 
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a miller. And, as we were drinking a 
friendly glaſs together, I made a good 
uſe of the time of our conference, to in- 
duce the faid Jacques Firmin to enter into 


your deſigns (which, however, are not 


mine) and ſo far ſucceeded, as to per- 
ſuade him to give up, in an amicable 
manner, the ſeveral little parcels of land 

it is your fancy to divide, I know not at 

nee 7 inſtigation, — the different 
inhabitants of the place; and that the 
late Lord, your brother, relying on my 
advice and judgment, wiſely united to 
the mill of the Petit-Hurleur, to make 
one good large farm. This project being 
ſo near your heart, Jacques Firmin will 
not oppoſe it, except for form's ſake, 
fearing leſt, as he is a ſubſtantial man, 
and holds the whole farm, he ſhould be 
ſaddled with all the taxes with which he 
is now aggrieved, notwithſtanding 'the 
farm ſhould be deſected into as many 
portions as you ſhall take into your head 
to countenance inhabitants of the place. 
Now, as to that I boldly advanced, that 
your intereſt with Monsieur 1 Intendant 
would be exerted for his remiſſion in 
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prorata, as is juſt and , equitable. Thus, 
I. ſuppoſe, the affair 5 is in a way to be 
ſettled, by Chriſtmas, without any diff. 
culty;- with the interceſſion of my wiſhes 
and prayers every Sunday and holiday, 
ſuppreſſing certain articles I do not ap- 
prove. For, in fine, what ſhall we get 
by having fourteen (or... fifteen tenants, 
_ whoſe: property may be in the moon, for 
what I know, inſtead of Jacques Firmin, 
WhO always pays in good hard caſh, is 


never in arrears, and whoſe equal is not 


to be found in twenty pariſhes. together ? 
When I ſay, ſhall we find, God is my 
witneſs, I think not of myſelf. The 
more a bailiff has to do, the more he is 
(and with reaſon - too) puffed up with 
glory and conſequence; and as I have 


no diſlike to buſineſs, my fourteen farms 


may, perhaps, add ten years to my life. 
But will your receipts increaſe and 
flouriſh as in time paſt? That is the 
Hic, which I wiſh I were as eaſy. about as 
I am reſpetting my own trouble. Jacques 


Firmin, who is a knowing one, lays, 


« Perhaps there may be à little vanity 
in wanting to dive into the thoughts 
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«of a Lord, who has made war againſt 
e the enemies of the King; but I fee 
« what the end will be. My Lord may 
2 think He ſpeaks as he thinks, bis 
© tongue is well bung) 1 have enough to 
« do with my mill, that is to fay, with 
« his mill; that every one muſt live in 
ce his turn; and that God having proſ- 
« pered me in his farm; he will alſo. 
e proſper the ' Hawequins, the Maflards, 
ec and the Pincemailles; that is to ſay, 
„ ſaving his reverence, that he will make 
% Facques Firmins in miniature. Now 
« as to that, I have no objection. Not 
ce having children, my will, with the 
« divine bleſſing, will employ me as 
* much as will be needful to keep me in 
« my old days from ſtanding like a ſtake 
with my arms acroſs.” 

So far Jacques Firmin, reſpecting your 
honour's whimſy. I then conſulted our 
curate, who, without explaining himſelf 
thoroughly, ſaid to me, Child, the word 
is ſaid, and when I faid, I had a deſign 
of raiſing: the farm a fifth higher the next 
leaſe, and my” without any offence to 


— 
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any body; God knows, if one of the 
Maflards, or the Hanequins be ſolvent, 
and. ſhould there be any draw-backs or 
loſſes, who would be the ſufferer? our 
paſtor ſhakes his head, claps me on the 
ſhoulder, and ſays, Be eaſy, ſomebody will be 
a gainer by it. This is all I can gather, 
and ſuch is the ſtate of things. I hope, 
Sir, you will excuſe my rudeneſs in ex- 
preſſing myſelf ſo freely; I promiſed to 
obey, but I did not promiſe to hold my 
peace. _ oo EET: 

Now, if it be written, that the ſervant 
ſhould yield to the maſter in matters of 
importance, the maſter muſt alſo conde- 
ſcend not to trouble the adminiſtration 
of the ſervant by his pacific intentions. 
J muſt be permitted to maintain your 
rights, and make war with unruly people 
to my own content. It is in vain for 
Jacques Firmin to be faint-hearted, and 
ſay, I have every bleſſed day more corn to 
grind than I can put into ſacks; I will 
oblige him to ſue me, and in virtue of 
his Fi, J will take in flagranti, and cauſe 
that obſtinate brute Jerome de IEcu to 
be fined, as well as that other, Antoine 
Gouju, who, with your permiſſion, are 
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more reſtiff than all the aſſes of Jacques 
Firmin put together, in carrying their 
corn to other mills, beſide the Petit- 
Hurleur. Now the text of our Cuſtom, 
page 5. F. 36, and ſo on ſpeaks clearly. 
And whereas the ſubject ſhall fail to 
&« carry the ſaid corn to the mill of the 
« ſaid Lord, it is allowable for the ſaid 
« Lord, finding the ſaid miller within his 
% manor, carrying his flour, to ſeize it and 
« apply it to his own uſe; declaration 
« firſt made in juſtice, nevertheleſs in 
« the ſaid caſe, the ſack, harneſs, and 
“ beaſt, carrying the ſaid flour, are not 
« forfeited.” / 

That may be as to the ſack and the 
beaſt; but that is not all. 
e And the ſaid flour not being found 
cc within the manor of the. ſaid Lord; 
< nevertheleſs the ſaid Lord, or any other 
in his name, may ſummon the ſaid ſub- 
ject, and make him pay a forfeit of two 
ſols ſix deniers French, to which he 
is liable, over and above the grinding, 
which belongs to the ſaid Lord; ſave, 
© nevertheleſs, that the ſubject ſhould 
ce be a baker, and the mill of the ſaid 


Lord not fit to make white bread, &c. 
* MC. dec.“ 
D d 2 
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Now yours is fit, thank God, to make 
brown bread, white - bread, flour, and 
every thing, the moſt fine and ſuperfine. 


Therefore it is clear, that it cries for 


vengeance, and requires ſpeedy juſtice. 
No noiſe ;, peace, peace, Mr. Godard, is 
ſoon ſaid. But I tell you, Sir, fave a 
thief from the gallows, and he will cut 
your: throat. You muſt let me bring 
theſe troubleſome gentry to reaſon with- 
out intermeddling in my functions. I 
have another matter to diſcuſs with the 
ſaid Jerome, reſpecting a yearly acknow- 
ledgement of a pig, 2nd two fat geeſe, 
which he ought to carry to the great houſe 
on the eve of Saint Martin, He confeſſes 
the pig, diſputes the geeſe, neither 
Carries fat nor lean ones; and ſo manages 
matters, that whilſt I am conſcientiouſly 
conſulting our parchments, we ſee nei- 
ther money, nor pig, nor geeſe. But 
patience! When your Honour ſhall have 
chalked out your province and mine; 


when I may be certain you will not 


ſhackle my principles, that I may not 


ſeek to oppoſe your ideas, which dazzle 


me, the machine will go of itſelf, and 
may become an object of admiration. to 
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all who. are ſkilled in the office of a 
bailiff, the number of which is daily 


diminiſhing. 


cc 


cc 
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Our curate is well pleaſed that you do 
not think proper to hear talk in Cham- 
porc- le Vicomte, either of garlands of 
roſes, or prizes for the beſt hemp or 
wheat, Becauſe, as he ſays, thoſe prizes 
« are only fit for Arquebuſiers, or the 
e company of Croſs-bow men, or the 
« Academy of Chalons-fur-Marne, for 
« learned men, who having nothing to 
« do, write fine diſcourſes on what the 

« have heard ſaid. I ſet all the value, 
“ ſays he, on them I ought; becauſe in 
long winter evenings, their pamphlets 
« are of ſome uſe to paſs away the time.” 
And when I preſumed to make ſome ob- 
jections, he again clapped me on the 
ſhoulder, and went on, © Believe me, 
« Mr. bailiff, the happineſs of the coun- 
try does not depend on ſuch fooleries. 


We muſt have other things; we 


great 


folk are not to be dazzled by ſuch 


bubbles. 


But let our young and 


« good King alone, Let us pray to God 


3 
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© eyery; day for his proſperity, health, 
: « and ſucceſs; and for ſuch brave bai- 
« liffs as you, to whom 1s confided the 
government of his land, called the 
« Kingdom of Frauce; and when we 
ee hall have peace, you will ſee with 
**, your own eyes, how he will. make 
8 his people happy, and his provinces 

« flouriſh. I have read the laſt edits, 
and I know what I ſay. In the mean 
« time, let my Lord, as he has pro- 
e mifed us, out of his pure favour and 
« generoſity, mend that little bit of the 
_E. highway, where man and beaſt are fo 
«© often ſtuck in the mud in the latter 
c ſeaſon, which is really dangerous ; and 
e by, mean of the cauſeway from the 
village to the river, that we call Cauſe- 
e way du bon Seigneur, I will engage 

that, without either prize or endow- 

ment, the hemp and wheat of Cham- 
« porce-le-Vicomte, will be talked of in 
5 the four corners of the kingdom, and 
perhaps elſewhere. You will ſay, that 
“this little bit of the highway is not ſo 
very little; and that it may coſt his 


« Honour a large ſum; but, we muſt 


« not diſcourage him from doing good 
— actions, by N their — 


> 8 
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* bility; the firſt ſtep is the hardeſt; 
« when once the purſe-ſtrings are drawn, 
« with courage and perſeverance, any 
cc thing may be accompliſhed. I agree 


% with you, that a foundation for a prize 
e would make more noiſe in the adver- 
te tiſements of Poitiers and Limoges; but 


the little bit of road will bring more 
« money into your coffers, Mr. bailiff, 


« to ſay nothing of the daily bleſſings of 
« our country folk, which will turn 


« greatly to his Honour's advantage; 
« and when our worthy Lady of the 
te manor pleaſes to viſit her domains, 
© ſhe will not run the riſk of being 
« overturned before ſhe receives our 
« homage.” 


0 


In this affair I am inclined to "oy of 


our good Paſtor's opinion, eſpecially if 


we could begin our project by voluntary 


averages, to which all the inhabitants are 
willing to agree; but the miſchief is, 


you have a diſlike to ſtatute labour, as 


well as to large farms; and one can no 


more make you hear reaſon on one than 


the other. As to the crowns of roſes, I 
muſt own I regret the fine feſtival which 
ſuch tlring as this would occaſion in a pa- 
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riſh ; when the curate on one ſide, and the 
bailiff, repreſenting the Lord of the Ma- 
nor, on the other, would have acted a con- 
ſequential and memorable part. But the 
curate ſhut my mouth in his uſual way. 
“Truly, ſaid he, the girls of Champorce 
ce are much obliged to you for ſuppoſing 
e they ſtand in need of crowns of flowers 
% to make them prudent and virtuous. 
* They are ſo, thank God, and one is 
ce neither better nor worſe than another. 
Neither do they want theſe ſorts of 
« follies, or the bounty that attends it 
© to get huſbands; and I defy all the 


c yillages in which that cuſtom exiſts, to 


* prove by their 1 regiſters as many 
« marriages, and good marriages too, 


« as I make one year with another in 


N mine.“ | | 
I am not a little charmed, that the 
diſcourſe of ſo learned and diſcreet a per- 


ſonage as our curate, and who is beſide 


Batchelor in Theology, ſhould be con- 
formable to your own ideas, and with 
the perfe& agreement reſulting from it 
in the ſpiritual and temporal powers. 
Nothing of all this materially affects in- 
tention; I may ſay, he overpowered me 
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by his eloquence, and not permitting 
myſelf an opinion on ſuch abſtracted ſub- 
jects, I muſt do myſelf the juſtice to ſay, 
that I am no friend to new arguments ; and 
that I can rank myſelf on the ſide of the 
majority, without any-violence to myſelf. 
Whence I conclude, that your Honour 
will deign ſometimes to be of my opini- 
on, when reaſon makes for me; ſo that 
all our differences may be amicably ſet- 
tled; and I may ſay, during life, that 1 
am, with the moſt profound reſpect, 


81 R, 


Champorc#-le-Vicomte, road Your moſt humble, 


to Laval, through Alengon, 
nth deck, dan af the moſt obedient Servant, 


Pak ELOI GopardD 
Annunciation (poſtponed for Fa $ f 
juſt cauſe) 1 Bailiff of Champorce-le- 
ef our Lord, 1780. Vicomte, and its depen- 

| dencies, from father to 
fon. 


EFEL (having begun to read the letter 

with extreme eagerneſs, which inſen/ibly 

gives place to ſtiſſed wearineſs, inattention, 

fatigue, heſitation, and impatience.) 
Heigh ho ! : 

+ 4 OTHER. 
Is that all? e 
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riſh; when the curate on one ſide, and the 
bailiff, repreſenting the Lord of the Ma- 
nor, on the other, would have acted a con- 
ſequential and memorable part. But the 
curate ſhut my mouth in his uſual way. 
Truly, ſaid he, the girls of Champorce 
c are much obliged to you for ſuppoſing 
ce they ſtand in need of crowns of flowers 


© to make them prudent and virtuous. 
* They are ſo, thank God, and one is 


ce neither better nor worſe than another. 


« Neither do they want theſe ſorts of 
« follies, or the bounty that attends it 
e to get huſbands; and I defy all the 
e yillages in which that cuſtom exiſts, to 


“ prove by their pariſn regiſters as many 


« marriages, and good marriages too, 
« as I make one year with another in 
c mine.” Es, 

I am not a little charmed, that the 
diſcourſe of ſo learned and diſcreet a per- 


ſonage as our curate, and who 1s beſide 


Batchelor in Theology, ſhould be con- 
formable to your own ideas, and with 
the perfect agreement reſulting from it 
in the ſpiritual and temporal powers. 
Nothing of all this materially affects in- 


rention ; I may ſay, he overpowered me 
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by his eloquence, and not permitting 
myſelf an opinion on ſuch abſtracted ſub- 
jects, I muſt do myſelf the juſtice to ſay, 
that I am no friend to new arguments ; and 
that I can rank myſelf on the ſide of the 
majority, without any-violence to myſelf. 
Whence I conclude, that your Honour 
will deign ſometimes to be of my opini- 
on, when reaſon makes for me; ſo that 
all our differences may be amicably ſet- 
tled; and I may ſay, during life, that I 

am, with the moſt profound reſpect, 


SIR, 


Champorce-le-Vicomte, road Your moſt humble, 


to Laval, through Alengon, 1 : | 
this 25th March, day of the moſt obedient Servant, 


Annunciation (poſtponed for $6 ELOI Gopa *. 
juſt cauſe) after the Nativity Bailiff of Champorce-le- 
ef our Lord, 1780, Vicomte, and its depen- 
| dencies, from father to 

fon. 


EML (having begun to read the letter 

with extreme eagerneſs, which inſenſibly 

gives place to ſtifled wearineſs, inattention, 

fatigue, heſitation, and impatience.) 
Heigh ho! _ 


20 MOTHER. 
Is that a/l? 
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EMIL v. 

What, Mamma! do you not think It 

long enough | ? 
Mor HER. | 

Oh! yes, quite ſo for me; but as you 
are ſo fond of buſineſs, I was fearful it 
ag appear to you ſomewhat ſhort. 


EMILY. 
But what is it all about, Mamma? 
What ſtuff it is! (She turns over the letter 
and looks for the words.) Aggrieved--- 
DiſſeFed---Prorata---The hic---One year 
with another---Property in the moon; and 
why not the fun ?---Average---Clatter--- 
Yearly acknowledgement---Hard caſb Give 
up the regiſters---Sol-ſol-vent---Inflagrantt 
---It really perplexes me Is it Engliſh ? 
Is it Arabic? 


Mor HER. 
Engliſh or Arabic! thoſe are terms, 
that 1 like you, who are fond of 
buſineſs, have at their fingers end. 


EMII T. 

lo aſſure you, Mamma, do not under- 
ſtand one of them---Beſide, I believe it 

is badly ſpelt. 
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Mor RER. 

I know not how far the Bailiff of c han- 
porce is obliged to ſpell correctly, nor 
whether he has had maſters to teach him; 
but I know thoſe who _ and yet are 
{till to learn. 

EMILY. 
That may be Mamma; but I know 
thoſe, who, if they cannot yet ſpell per- 
fectly, ſoon will, or know che reaſon 
Why. 
MN“OT RER. 

Be it ſo---One would ſuppoſe, the let- 
ter from Champorce had not amuſed you 
ſo much as I hoped it would have done ? 
I believe I muſt give you your revenge, 
and look for one more intereſting for 
you in the letter-caſe, 


. EM II v. 5 5 

Oh! no, my dear Mamma, do not 
give yourſelf that trouble; you muſt not 
always diſturb yourſelf for me. 


Moor RER. 

You know nothing is a trouble to me 
when it is to ſatisfy your innocent incli- 
nations; and this early one for buſineſs 
s not only 3 innocent, but may, in time, 
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be very uſeful. I reckon, for example, 


that you will inform your Papa what you 


think reſpecting his diſpute with the 
bailiff of Cbamporcé. I am ſure it will 
give him pleafure, and probably furniſh 
him with ſome ideas--— 


EMIL v. ; 


Indeed, 1 believe my papa would laugh 
at me. Well, my dear Mamma, all 


things conſidered, it will be beſt to put 
off all private buſineſs till next year; 


that is, till I can underſtand it. If it be 


not next year it will be the year after. 


Mor HER. 
Then let it be ſo; but in the mean 
time, Emily will ſuſpect me of wanting 
confidence in her; of keeping ſecrets 
from her---and I know not what---For I 


ſee I have frequently been the victim of 


her falſe judgments. 


. 
To ſay the truth, I did RET 4 


buſineſs was more intereſting and agree- 


able. 
Mor RER. 


And when you find yourſelf miſtaken 5 


__ 


your injuſtice falls on me. 
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You know, my dear Mamma, that 
children are not always diſcreet. They 
meddle right or wrong in what does not 
concern them, and judge of every thing 
fooliſhly or giddily. They take whims 


in their heads, without any cauſe; and 


then, when they ſee things as they really 
are, they are as fooliſh as ever; and ſo 
you have my ſtory in three words. 


MOTHER. 


This diſcovery being made, I may 


flatter myſelf, that I ſhall not be fo 
lightly ſuſpected another time, 


EMILY. 2 
I hope not. We muſt not commit 
an unpardonable fault twice. But tell 
me, Mamma, do yoo underſtand thoſe 
letters off hand? 


Mor HER. 
Yes, nearly. 1 


EMIL v. | 
How can you have the patience to 
read and employ your time with ſuch 
traſh, you who are ſo amiable ? 13 
Voi, 1. SE 
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Mor RER. 
I thank you for your compliment; 
you mean to make me amends for your 
ungrounded ſuſpicions, 
EMILY. 

Without any compliment, it muſt ſeem 
to you dry, and inſupportable; for 1 
muſt now own ingenuouſly, that I was 
tired to death of the letter; and ſome- 
times I thought I never ſhould have 

been able to have finiſhed it. 
MoTHER. 

Indeed I obſerved that you ſeemed 
agitated; but I attributed it = the plea- 
ſure you felt in being employed on buſi- 
neſs. It ſeems then, it was quite the 
reverſe. 

EMILY. 

How can you bear it, Mamma? ? eſpe- 
cially if all the letters in the caſe are 
like that of the bailiff at Champorce; 
and if all private buſineſs 1s like his? Oh! 
the tireſome creature 

MoTHER. 

I have already told you, that buſinefs | 
muſt be attended to, becauſe it conſti- 
tutes a part of our duty. 
| EMILY. 


"Is it then an eee duty to fa- 


0 , 


j 
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tigue ourſelves with buſineſs; for I will 
engage, that no kind of buſineſs can be 
gay or amuſing. 


MoTHER. 


It we would preſerve our property, 
tranſmit 1t to our children, and, in the 
mean time, enjoy it, by giving them a 
ſaitable education, it muſt be attended 


tO. 


If you neglect your affairs; 


if you 


ſuffer them to fall into diſorder, you 
may be certain no one will take more 


care of them than you do yourſelf, 


of a mother. 


EMIL V. 
And all for the children! 


MOTHER. 


Then you 
are always thinking of your children? 


It is the deareſt and moſt ſacred duty 


EMII. v. 
Do all mothers fulfil this V 


MOTHER. 


Rai 


Moſt certainly! all who deſerve the 
name. - 


Stay, Mamma, I believe all workers 
are ſometimes, what you are every day. 


Ee 2 


4 = | .. | 
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Mork ER. 


Emily, you are in a humour to 1 civil 
things to day. 
Firn. 4 
1 ſay nothing but truth. 
Mor HER. 
ö vet a minute fince you complained of 
me. 
EMIL V (embracing ber mother. 9 
Oh! Mamma! complained of you! 


What a word! Give me leave to put you 


in mind of what you ſaid the other day, 


That we ought to be careful of the terms 
we make uſe of in converſation, or our 


ideas will be greatly confuſed.” I thought 
you wanted confidence in me; but I 


knew it could not be exacted: I ſaid to 


myſelf, ſhe loves me tenderly, and that 


is the principal thing; confidence will 
come when it can, Thanks to my 
Papa's bailiff; I ſee it is my fault if I 
have not yet deſerved it ; and that it is 


not yours, if I be ignorant and a little | 


ſilly. 
Mork RR. DI 
I flatter myſelf, that in time, igno- 
rance and folly will diſappear. 
 _Em1Ly. 


| To be ſure, Mamma. And years will 


bring wiſdom, reflection, foreſight, truth, 


Eon, xm. OF EMILY. V 
and ſecrecy. Do not you 228 ſhould 


have them all ? 


MorTHER. . 
How! truth and ſecrecy! and where- 
fore foreſight ? 


EMILY. 


Yes, for when I open my heart to you, 


I ſee that you always tell me what 1s 
true; that you never repeat what I ſay 


to you, and over and above, you always 


forewarn me of what will happen to 
me. Is not that in three words, truth, 
e and foreſight? 


Mor RER. 


So! I knew not 1 was ſo cloſely 


obſerved. 
EMI I V. 


In ſhort, I am determined to have i in . 


my train all this catalogue of ſolid vir- 
tues, as you call them. And as to igno- 
rance, you have told me, that if I re- 
main ignorant no one will have a good 
opinion of me; now I poſitively muſt 
have every one's good opinion. 
MoTHER. 
You are extremely right. 
EMILY. 
That is the reaſon I made fo much 
haſte to learn to read and write. 
E e 3 
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 MorTrzs, 


Oh! you were not in wen very great 
haſte. 


E uII v. | 

1 made a little haſte, however. And 
now I am alſo making haſte to learn 
| hiſtory and geography---1n ſhort, every 

thing, 

Mor RER. 
Yes. Have FO not already had five 
leſſons? 
15 EMI I. *. 

To-day was the ſixth. 


MoTHER. 
Well! you ſay not a word. 


EMILY, 
18 is bpcuole I am quite honitbes, 


Mamma. 


| M o T H E R. 
For what? 
EMII v. 
| You are generally kind ah to 


encourage me, and now you ſeem diſ- 
| pleaſed with me, 


 MorTHER. 
I aſk your pardon; but as you were 
going to make a great parade of the 
hate you made to o ern very mall mat- 
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ters, I thought it quite time to invite 
you to make a juſt eſtimate of your 
merit. | 
| EMILY. 

| Nay, Mamma, I can read and write 
very well. ; 
MoTHER, AT Ga 

Let us diſtinguiſh. I grant you read 
well, write---tolerably---be it ſo; you 
begin to form your letters. It remains 
to compare your knowledge with your 
age; and to ſee whether there be any 
reaſon for boaſting. | 

EMILY. 

You do not think there 1s, Mamma ? 
_ MoTHER. 8 
Only think of your little friend Roſalie 
bragging yeſterday to her mother, that 
ſhe had learned, in a very ſhort time, to 
put on her gloves, and put on and pull 

off her ſhoes, her own ſelf, | 


EMILY, 
Then 1t was to make her mother laugh, 
for I think every body can do that, 
. MOTH. | 
There is no greater cauſe to be vain 
of knowing how to read and write, than 
of knowing how to put on and pull off 
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one's ſhoes, neither is it allowable to be 
ignorant of the one, any more than the 
other. 

EMILY. 
- But, Mamma, I was talking to you in 


the overflowings of confidence, and not 


to indulge any vanity ; there might be a 
little parade perhaps, not of what I now 
know, but what I intend to acquire. 


Mor RER. 

That is another matter; and whenever 
it ſhall be time, you will find me ready 
to cry---a miracle 
EMIL v. 


You muſt allow, that one does not ſo 
eaſily learn to read, as to put on one's 


| ſhoes; and that it is very difficult. 


| Mor EIER. 
I grant it; but as it is a difficulty 


every one has experienced and ſur- 


mounted in their turn, and as no one of 


my acquaintance, at leaft, have died of 


it, I conclude the effort not to be very 
great, and ſtill leſs marvellous. 


EMILY., 
I know it tired me greatly. 


M O F H E R. „ 
That muſt convince 1 chat you are 


e e e 


0 pou ts 
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not one of the wonders of nature, as any 
who ſhould have liſtened to our diſcourſe 
might have inferred. You know no more 
than all children of your age. I know 
ſome even who have made a greater pro- 
WY than you, in regard to knowledge, 


EMILY. | 
Oh! Mamma! you diſtreſs me. 


Mor RER. 
Be comforted. It is not your fault, it 

is mine. Perhaps I did not wiſh you to 
be too early inſtructed, or too learned; 
and to do you com leat juſtice, I muſt 
acknowledge, that for an ignorant child, 
your converſation ſometimes i is not much 
amils, 

EMILY. 


I know why then; it is becauſe I have 
had an excellent miſtreſs. 


M OTHER, 
What! another compliment ! 


EMILY, 


Mer one not * wie as they really 
are * 


; MOTHER. 
Praiſe to one's face is ſeldom proper. 
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| / EMILY. 

Well, Mamma, to give you fatisfac- 
tion, I will blame you. You fay it is 
your fault if I be ignorant; why did you 
commit that fault? If you had inſtructed 
me as well as you have taught me to 
converſe, I ſhould have made a greater 
progreſs, and done you honour, 


Mor HER. | 
There was but one trifling obſtacle to 
that. 
E MIL v. 
What was it? 
| MoTHER. 
To inſtruct others, it is needful to be 
inſtructed; and how ſhould J have acted, 
who am unhappily very ignorant? 


Fir. 
Nay, now you jeſt, Mamma. 
Mor RER. 

I am ſerious. I will not take upon 
me to fix limits to the -learning of our 
ſex; perhaps it will not admit of any 
general rule; but when I was a child, it 
was not the cuſtom to beſtow much edu- 
cation on girls. They were taught the 
duties of their religion, either well or ill, 
to fit them for their firſt communion. 
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They were provided with a very good 
dancing-maſter, a very bad muſtc-maſter, 
and at beſt a very middling drawing- 
maſter. Add to this, a little hiſtory and 
geography; but without any attraction, 
they were only required to retain the 
names and dates, which were forgotten 
when the maſter was diſmiſſed. This 
was the whole of the moſt finiſhed edu- 
cation : above all things, we were never 
reaſoned with; and as to knowledge, it 
was thought improper in women, and 
every kind of inſtruction was avoided. 


EMILY. 


Then how have you done, Mamma? 
for you know almoſt every thing; and 
talk of what they will, I never ſee you 
embarraſſed ; you are always at home, as 
Mr. Perſeuil ſays. 


MoTHER. 


| Becauſe the ſubjects of daily conver- 
ſation require no great extent of know- 
ledge; reaſon, reflection, experience, and 
a ſmall portion of inſtruction, are ſuf- 
ficient, - As to the little I do know, and 
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wich may be reduced to a fall com- 


wo it 1s to you, h 1 am indebted 
Dr ir. 
EMILV. 

What, Mamma! well! that is fome- 
thing new ; perhaps I have inn you 
leflons. 
| Mor HER. 

You have. Was it not needful I 


ſhould qualify myſelf to bring you up, 


a little better at leaſt, than girls were 
educated in my time ? 


EMILY. | 
Well, Mamma; if you pleaſe, we 


may finiſh our education together, and 
then we ſhall ſee which of us ſhall make 
the greateſt progreſs. I have already 


two maſters you do not want, let us have 


two or three more between us, and we 


will ſtudy all day long together, 


MoTHER. 1 
1 am certain you would find it very 
agreeable the firſt day, and perhaps the 
ſecond; but the day after 


EMILY. 


What do you apprehend for the nd 
after? 


a— „ * . 1 
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Mor RER. 

Wearineſs and fatigue; you would think 
yourſelf badly uſed to have ſo many 
maſters. I know children are paſſion- 
ately fond of new arrangements, they 
promiſe themſelves a thouſand pleaſures 
and ſatisfactions in them; but as they are 
no longer new the third day, they are as 
ſoon diſguſted with them. Not to con- 
deal any thing from you, I do not remark 
in you any great deſire of knowledge; I 
am of opinion you are one of thoſe per- 
Tons, who love to learn things without any 
pains, without any great exertions, ei- 
ther of attention or application. 


EuII V. 

You ſay ſo, Mamma, becauſe I am 
ſometimes a little weary of my lefſons ; 
but ſo many things come in one's head, 
eſpecially when one is obliged to ſit ſtill, 
it is impoſſible to be attentive, and not 
to talk. 

MOTHER. 

That is, becauſe you are not intereſted 
enough in what is given you to learn; 
for when you are entertained you are 
attentive. Now ſuppoſe you had two or 


three maſters more than you have! It 
. FF 
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would be an effectual method of giving 


you a diſtaſte for every fort of ſtudy or 
Ls 


 EmiLy. 81 5 

You do not recolle& that we are to 
be together when theſe maſters come; 
that will be quite different. I am tired 
of them, only becauſe I am there by my- 
ſelf, with my Governeſs, and that the 
come at a fixed hour. When that hour 
ſtrikes, it does not always pleaſe me. If 
they would come unexpectedly, they 
would find me much better diſpoſed. It 
is only diſagreeable at the time one is to 
ſet about it. But do not ſuppoſe, Mam- 
ma, they always tire me; I foreſee, on 
the contrary, that I ſhall be every day 
more and more amuſed. If you were to 
diſmiſs one of them, I aſſure you it 
would give me pain, all things conſider- 
ed; if you choole it, we might paſs the 
whole day together in taking leſſons. Do 


think of it, my dear Mamma; you will 
find it will anſwer the end. 


e AE awe. 
I have conlulted thereon an infallible 


guide, who abſolutely will not give her 
conſent. 1 
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a, | 23 acl 
Who can that be? 
- MorTHER. 
EMIL v. 


What, has ſhe ſpoken to you ? 


MoTHER. 

She has choſen you for her interpreter 
to me. 

"EMILY. - 
| 1 knew not ſhe had done me Fiat 
honour. 

MoTHER. 

As I faw you were ſcarcely ever r quiet 
but when talking to me; as at other 
times (that is almoſt the whole day) I 
ſaw you continually running, jumping, 
tormenting, and fatiguing yourſelf, and 
diſturbing me with all kinds of noiſes, 
and motions, I concluded, that you did 
not lead ſo reſtleſs a life for your plea- 
ſure, but that nature ſo ordained it without 
conſulting you; that ſhe ſtood in need of 
that continual agitation to ſtrengthen you, 
accelerate your growth, and unfold the 


different powers with which ſhe had en- 
dowed _. 


EF f 2 
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„„ 3 7 
But, Mamma, the worſt of it is being 
troubleſome to you; for, as to myſelf, I 
aſſure you I do not perceive that I lead 
a reſtleſs life; I ſleep the better for it, 
and I never find myſelf tired. 

| MoTHER. I 
Be that as it may; I was fearful of 
thwarting nature in her operations, by 
confining you too foon to a fedentary life, 
even to the common forms of ſociety, 
nay to the ſlighteſt application for more 
than half an hour: I trembled left I 
ſhould injure, by too early a reſtraint, 
thoſe tender and delicate fibres, before 
they had acquired their elaſticity and 

conſiſtence, and weaken that wonder 
ful energy in childhood, by endeavour- 
ing to conſtrain exerciſe, or direct it too 
early. You know, leſſons are not to be 
learned while you are running or jump- 
ing, and ſtill leſs without attention and 
application ; therefore, as I did not re- 
quire your application, I made a facri- 
fice of the leſſons, ſaying, Let us ſee what 
will become of our little Jevage ? If, at 
her age, the intention of nature be con- 
fined to the improvement of the bodily 
powers, we muſt not interrupt her work 


* 
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by a premature improvement of the 
mental ones: we cannot be in two places 
at one time. I was ſo convinced of this 
truth, that had I followed my opinion, 
perhaps you would not yet have known 
how to read. 330 
1 ENILY: | 
Oh! Mamma ! only think what a. 
ſhame that would be! n 


Mor REER. 

Whenever I ſaw your viſage lengthen 
in taking your book, or clandeſtinely 
ſwallow your tears; whenever the dread- 
ful operation of ſpelling and putting to- 

gether your ſyllables, did not ſucceed to 
your -wiſhes, I was tempted to diſmiſs: 
Mr. Collier, and to ſay to him, Sir, I de- 
fire you will return when ſhe ſhall be ten or 
twelve years of age. Probably nature 
will not yield children to our inſtructions, 
till ſhe has accompliſhed, or at leaſt, far 
advanced their phyſical education. Per- 
haps, by obliging them too ſoon to at- 
tention, application, and conſequently to 
a ſedentary life, we may oppoſe her 
moſt eſſential purpoſes. We may re- 
ſemble raſh and ignorant ſurgeons, who, 
endeavouring to haſten a tardy organiſa- 


Ft 3 
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tion, or improve a faulty one, which fre- 
quently exiſts only in their imagination, 
render their patients cripples for life. 
EMILY. 

Oh! Mamma! I remember the long 
faces very well, and all the reſt of my 
childiſh tricks; and how I uſed to cry 
with one eye, and laugh with the other. 
There would be ſome reaſon to cry if 1 
could not now read. 

| MoTHER. 

The fear of being thought ſingular, 
and ſtill more, that of making an unſuc- 
ceſsful experiment, ſaved you from that 
danger. We run great riſks in deviat- 
ing from the beaten tract. It requires 
much confidence to eſtabliſh an opinion, 
unſupported by ſucceſs, in preference to 
thoſe inſtructions which are conſecrated 
by public wiſdom. It is evidently more 
expedient to follow common experience, 
than to commit an irreparable error, by 
attempting, without ſucceſs, an untried 
experiment, No ſpecies of enterpriſe is 
becoming in our ſex, This ſole con- 
Gderation has perhaps preſerved you, my 
dear, from the danger of being a wonder, 
It is ſaid, that a perfect woman is ſhe, 
of whom one hears ne ther good nor ill; 


"MM 
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therefore, I hope you will never be 
quoted for any thing. 


; EMILY. 5 
Except for reading well, which very 
much delights me at preſent, notwith- 


ſtanding the pains it coſt me, I did not 


then foreſee how greatly it would one | 
day amuſe me. 
. N Þ 
MALES. | 
You ſee, that without appearing to do lf 
ſo, I let you into the ſecret of education; | | 
you are my confidant, and nothing re- 1 
mains for me but to aſk your advice when | | 
occaſions offer, Il 
EMILY. [| 
I will not refuſe it, my dear Mamma, || 
in proper time and place, that is to ſay, It 
when I can ſee a little farther than my It 
noſe. Between ourſelves, I muſt own, | 
there was here and there, in your diſ- 1 
courſe, ſome little things I did not well 
underſtand; that energy, thoſe fibres, orga- 


nization, I do not very well know what 
it is all about; but I would not ſay fo. 
Beſide, it did not fatigue me like Mr. 
Bailiff, with his eternal repreſentations, 


* 
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It is not Arabic, you ſpeak Engi Ifh, my 

dear Mamma; and if I do not under- 

ſtand all you ſay, I will not appear to be 

as ignorant of your ſecrets, as I was of 

private buſineſs. | 7] 
 MorurErR. 

You have reaſon to complain ; I have 
been too prolix. I only meant to tell 
you, that we will have no more maſters 
till the efferveſcence of childhood is ſub- 


ſided, and, at the proper time, the want 
of inſtruction will manifeſt itſelf. 


EMI TJ. 
I think that may ſoon be. Let us 
have our maſters in readineſs, for the 
time draws « on with long ſtrides, 


MoTHER. 
We will watch its approach, left it 
ſhould eſcape us. 
5 EMILY. 
| Now, there is another idea that F 
me. 


Pf 


M OTHER. 
| What is it? 

EMILY. 
Do you remember what a deal of com- 
pany we had the' evening, before my * 
went away ? ? . 
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MoTHER. 
Ves; I recollect that evening as one 
of the moſt diſagreeable of my life. 


EMII v. 


Indeed fo it was. They came on ac- 
count of my Papa's departure. I thought 
every body would have been as heavy- 
hearted as you and I; but I was miſ- 
taken, they did not ceaſe talking and 
chattering, without expreſſing the leaſt 
regret at his departure, | 


Mor RER. DE 

Becauſe, to all but you and me, his 
departure was a matter of great indif- 
ference. They fulfilled the laws of 


cuſtom and ſociety ;. they came to ſhew 
their attention, and not their affection. 


As none of our particular friends, or 


even acquaintance, were of the number, 


the converſation could only turn on the 


weather, and other common- place ſub- 
jects, inſipid enough. When theſe were 
thoroughly diſcuſſed, and they had ſtaid 


the proper time, they took their leave, 


pleaſed at their viſit being over. 


— 
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| EMILY. | 
Why did they come, if it did not. 
amuſe them? 
Morne. 

To be troubleſome, and waſte their 

time and ours. 
E MIIL v. 
But, Mamma, that is very y. 

Mor RER. 
Every thing in this world has its ad- 
vantages and inconveniences. Theſe are 
the incoveniences of ſociety. 

EMT L v. | 

Well! but do you recollect what game 
they made of that lady -I have forgotten 
her name- The lady who is ſo learned 
---That I ſhould __ her name al- 
1 1 1— 

Mor HER. 

No matter for her name. I frankly 
own, I recolle& nothing either of the 
lady, nor thoſe who made game of her: 

was very inattentive all that day. 
What did they ſay then? 

> EMILY. 

The Count de Vieuxpont ſaid, ſhe only 
wanted a doctor's hat; and that it was 
impoſſible . to. ſay one word in her pre- 

lence, without er Jong a Greek or 
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Latin author. This made the fat gentle- 
man in the green coat and fine waiſtcoat 
die with laughing, and he ſaid, She 
always diſplays her ſcience, though ſhe 
does not even know the price of a 
chicken; and that ſhe would do better 
to teach her daughter to ſpeak, who can- 
not yet read, than Joſe her time in puz- 
zling us.” 
MoTHER. 

A moſt witty remark indeed! What 
did your father fay to it? | 


My Papa ? Nothing at all. I believe 


he was as abſent as yourſelf, Mamma, 
and was thinking of ſomething elſe. 


MoTHER. . 
Then we were both to blame. It is 
always the fault of the maſter or miſtreſs 
of the houſe, whenever the abſent are 


ridiculed. Though we know nothing of 


the lady in queſtion, I am now very 


ſorry I was not more attentive, and pre- 
vented it. 


EMILY. 


But, Mamma, you cannot filence 1 your. 


1 

1 
1 

14 
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viſitors as you can little children, who 
prattle mal-d- propos. 


Mor RER. 

I aſk your pardon. You may, with- 
out pedantry or affectation, ſo contrive, 
that nothing ſhall be ſaid in your houſe 
that you ſhall not like to hear again. 1 
forbid no ſubject of converſation, yet 
you muſt have remarked, the abſent are 
never ridiculed in my houſe, ſtill leſs 
thoſe I am not acquainted with. 


EMILY. 
That may be, but I never took notice 
of it. 
MoTHER., 
Evil ſpeaking, is, of all vices in ſociety, 
what I have the greateſt averſion to. 


EMA L v. 

Ves, it is very melancholy to dwell on 
other people's defects and imperfections 
for ever. But, Mamma, to return to our 
ſubject; if Ignorance be a ſhame, why 
make a jeſt of learning? That 1s. what 
puzzles me. 


MOTHER. 


It is a ſerious queſtion. I recollect 
that the * of one of your little com- 
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panions is rather Aiſpleaſing to you. Is 
it not Miſs Por fouil ? 


EMILY. 


* 'T hat is true, dn he tires me a 
mrs 


. ; Mo THE R. 
Why we - | 
EMILY. 
You know Why; that is one of my 
ſecrets, 
Mor RER. 
Tell it me again, if you pleaſe, 1 1 


not recollect it. 


Ex MILY., 

She is always talking of herſelf ; 
what ſhe has ſaid, what ſhe has done, and 
what ſhe has learned. When we want 
to play (for in ſhort, Mamma, we do not 
meet to he our learning) ſhe will not; 
one would think it was beneath her to 


play with us, fhe gives herſelf airs, and 
fers herſelf up for an example. . 


Mor nzR. 
Yau do not think that right? 


EMILY. - 
I do not know whether i it be right or 
wrong, but it tires me. | 
- Vor. I, | G 8 
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Morus. 

Probably the lady in 8 con- 
ducted herſelf in the ſame manner to- 
ward the gentleman who ſpoke ſo freely 
of her. For you muſt be perſuaded 
they deride not knowledge in itſelf, but 
the manner in which the * boaſts he 
that ſhe poſſeſſes. 


Exits 3 
Yet we KP let others ſee what we 
know, c or elle be thou ht n ; 


Mor RER. 

That is not the end of learning. The 
truly learned never talk of their learning 
in company, as it is obſerved that vir- 
tuous perſons never make pretentions to 
virtue; they are ſatisfied to know it is 
the inmate of their breaſts, but it never 
_ dwells on their lips. Theſe obſervations 
being made, it is to be preſumed, that 
the lady 1 in queſtion 1 1s not really learned, 


EMILY, 
But if we coriceal our knowledge, how 
is the world to be made acquainted with 
it? 
Mork ER. | 
Do you run out to meet a viſitors, 
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and ſay, I can read, I can :embroider a 
little, I begin to-make W 
EMIL V. 
No, Mamma. 
Mor HER. 
Vet, it is well known you are not t ig · 
norant of I! things. | 
iir 
| Becauſe I have Nen ſeen employed at 
them. 
MoTHER. 
It is as eaſy to judge by your manner 
of liſtening to converſation, and by your 
replies when any queſtions are aſked of 
you, whether you be. ignorant or in- 
formed. 
EMIL v. 


it?, 
| Mor RHRER. 
Without doubt. When you are found 


to be at home, as you ſaid juſt now of 


me, -1t 18 immediately perceived, and 
when you are not, it is as ſoon diſ- 
covered. | 

EMILY. - 

That may be. But, Mamma, if thoſe 
things I know are never mentioned be- 
fore me, it wil be thought I am never 
n 


What! wen, making any display of 
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at home, and that would be vexatious. My 


houſe will be taken for the habitation of 
1gnorance. 


MoTHER. - 
| That is a motive to engage you to 
learn with ſpeed what you are ignorant 
of, and to enlarge the fund of your know- 
ledge daily. The better you are in- 
ſtructed, the fewer ſubje&s of conver- 
ſation will 8 ſtrange to you. 


EMILY. . 
@ 6 am perfectly ſenſible of that. 


Mor HER. 

Still 1 return to what I ſaid, that no 

one is learned merely for the pleafure of 
Ker ſo. 

+ 3% Ar To 

And I alſo return to what I ſaid, that 


here can be no pleafure i in being thought 
ignorant. 


113 


Granted. But learning has a greater 
and more noble end than can ariſe from 
a vain oſtentation of it. 


EMIL v. 


What is it? 
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Mon 3 
When the object of your cares is the 
cultivation of your reaſon, and to adorn 
it with uſeful and ſolid knowledge, you 
open ſo many new ſources of delight and 
ſatisfaction; you prepare ſo many means 
of embelliſhing your exiſtence, ſo many 
_ reſources againſt wearineſs, ſo many con- 
ſolations in adverſity, as you acquire ac- 
compliſhments and knowledge. Theſe 
are poſſeſſions none can deprive you of, 
which emancipate you from your de- 
pendance on others, ſince you ſtand in 
need of no one's aſſiſtance to employ 
yourſelf, and to be happy; which, on 
the contrary, makes others dependant on 
you; for the more talents and know- 
ledge we have, the more uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary we become to ſociety. Without 
mentioning that it 1s the moſt efficacious 
remedy againſt idleneſs, that formidable 
foe to happineſs and virtue. 


SFO MEET; 
1 ſhall be armed with ſo many arrows 
againſt this dangerous enemy, that I 
mall deſtroy it. 
MOTHER. 
That is really poetical. 
88 3 
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EMIL v. 


Have you then forgotten the arrows of 
dro yeſterday evening? 


MorTrzx, = ; 
I was far from thinking of them at 
that moment. However, this is ſhew- 


ing one's learning, a-propos, and with- 
out affectation! ek oh | 


TED POE 

1 have already-learned to ſew, to mend 
my handkerchiefs, take care of my linen, 
embroider a little, to make ſome of my 
on cloaths, and my dolFs oo. 


Mor HER. 


You enoble your needle, by placing it 
among your arrows; but there is no 
great harm in that. It is certain, that by 


applying yourſelf to the works ſuitable 


to your ſex, you have one good arrow 

the more in your quiver againſt idleneſs, 
and you thereby learn to do without af- 
ſiſtance from others. The advantages 
are evident; freedom and power. Join to 
theſe occupations thoſe of the mind, thoſe 
which give a ſpring and activity to the 
ſoul, and you will __ advance | to- 
ward perfection. 


mx er E IE n * 
| E NM IL v. 
Oh! I hope I ſhall make a rapid mis 


greſs.---But, Mamma, when one is tho- 
roughly inſtructed, one has no time to 


play. 
Mor HTR. 
1 aſk your 3 At leaſt you vil 
find relaxation, repoſe, or amuſement, 


though perhaps of a leſs frivolous nature 
ou what children require. 


"EMILY. 
In my whole life, 1 never ſaw you 
play at any play; you are always em- 
ployed. | 
Mor RER. 
Little ungrateful thing ! how often have 
I played with your play-things to amuſe 
you, even till I was fatigued ? 


5 Eur v. 
True, my dear Mamma; but it was 
pure complaiſance on your part; it did 
not amuſe you at all, though you were 
kind enough to ſeem ſo. 


MoTHER. 
A time will come, when your doll, 
your magic-lanthorn, your baby-houſe, 
will no longer amule you: wherefore $ 


Fl 


ET exhauſted. 
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will be right to prepare, from this time, | 
Cs 9 that day. . 


EuII v. | 
"1 es you will ſpare my magic. lan 
thorn. I ſhall be always fond of chat. | 


—  MoTHnzr. 

With all my heart. 1 like it very 
well alſo; and to convince you of it, I 
deſire you will ſhew it to me; for you 
muſt be tired of en and I am quite 


E MIL v. 
| Shall I aſk for candles? We have 
been in the dark this half hour. 


Mor HER. 
Ken may, if you pleaſe. 


„ -) 7 Bs ng 

And when I have lighted up, you hall 
ſee, Madam, the inſide of St. Peter's at 
Rome, with the facade, and famous colo- 
nade ; and the Place de Navone, with its 
Contains} and the fountain of Trevi; and 

the inſide of the church called the Rotun- 
da, lighted at the top; and the Palace of 
Caſerte ; and the Dome at Milan, with all 
its little figures; and the Maiſon Quarree, 
as well as the fountain at Niſmes : 3 and the; 


|, £0 
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colonade of the Louvre; and St. Paul's at 
London; and the inſide of the Pantheon at 
London; and the Town-Houſe at Amſter- 
dam; and the Opera-Houſe at Berlin; 
and the New Palace of Sans-Souci; and 
the Palace of the Hermitage of the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, at Peterſbourg, upon the 
Neve; and the ſuperb lake at Czarkozelo, 
with the marble bridge; and many other 
curioſities "OY your attention. 


Moruas: 


I I do not think I ſhall preſume to ſee 
all this gratis. With fo well furniſhed a 
machine, and that melodious tone of 


voice, you would make a fortune at a 
fair. 


Exp or Vol. I. 


